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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 


BOOKS  do  not  write  themselves,  nor  do  they  spring 
into  existence    overnight    after   the   manner  of 
mushrooms.    Probably  every  book  that  was  ever 
written  had  its  own  history. 

During  the  period  19 17-1920,  I  filled  various  military 
appointments  of  a  confidential  nature,  the  duties  of  which 
threw  me  among  criminals,  enemy  agents,  and  persons  of 
both  sexes  suspected  of  having  dealings  with  the  one  or  the 
other. 

While  I  was,  so  to  speak,  keeping  bad  company,  I  also 
kept  a  notebook.  In  it  I  recorded  such  things  as  interested 
me  and  which,  I  ventured  to  hope,  might  interest  others  in 
due  course.  My  notes  embraced  data  relative  to  the  methods 
employed  by  criminals,  to  the  means  of  countering  them 
used  by  the  police,  and  to  other  topics  and  sub-topics  falling 
within  the  compass  of  my  duties. 

In  the  fullness  of  time  these  notes,  amplified  by  my  own 
experience,  by  that  of  others,  and  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
writings  of  the  leading  criminologists,  were  fashioned  into 
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a  series  of  articles  and  essays.  These  saw  the  Hght  of  day 
from  time  to  time  in  various  periodicals,  the  majority 
appearing  in  the  pages  of  Chambers^s  Journal. 

I  had  previously  become  the  father  of  two  books  on 
military  subjects  and  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Max 
Pemberton  that  I  should  assemble  in  volume  form  the 
fruits  of  my  note-taking.  I  was  further  urged  to  make 
this  venture  by  a  leading  detective,  who  assured  me  that  a 
book  written  from  a  new  angle  upon  the  subject  of  detection 
would  help  to  supply  a  long-felt  want.  I  accordingly  set 
to  work  to  re-cast  the  original  articles  and  expanded  them 
into  chapter  form,  adding  others  to  that  framework,  and 
thus  building  up  the  present  book. 

I  hope  that  in  addition  to  interesting  criminologists  it  may 
make  an  appeal  to  a  wider  public,  for  crime  is  an  ever- 
absorbing  topic  and,  stripped  of  its  sordidness,  may  provide 
quite  palatable  fare  for  the  world  and  his  wife. 

One  of  my  sub-motives  in  penning  these  chapters  has 
been  to  endeavour  to  forewarn,  and  consequently  to  forearm, 
my  readers  against  the  wiles  of  the  cracksmen.  It  is  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  possess  information  of  the  enemy's 
plans  and  tactics  prior  to  his  assault.  As  the  logical  outcome 
of  such  a  purpose  I  have  intentionally  shunned  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  penology — the  shape  which  the  punishment 
of  the  convicted  offender  should  assume.  Like  the  police- 
man himself,  I  have  endeavoured  to  deal  with  the  criminal 
through  the  usual  consecutive  phases  of  the  preparation  for, 
and  commission  of,  the  crime,  passing  thence,  through  the 
normal  and  charted  channel  of  motive,  clue,  deduction. 
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hypothesis,  pursuit,  arrest  and  identification,  to  conviction 
and  there,  like  the  constable,  I  have  left  him. 

Similarly,  I  have  abstained  from  depicting  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  the  police  forces  of  this  country, 
as  these  subjects  can  already  claim  a  literature  of  their  own 
and  are  familiar  to  the  public. 

Nor  have  I  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  me,  save  by  way 
of  occasional  and  incidental  digression,  to  indulge  in 
sententious  conjectures  as  to  the  origins  of  the  criminal 
impulse.    I  hope  to  examine  this  question  in  a  future  volume. 

There  is  good — much  good — in  every  man,  and  in  every 
woman.  Even  in  cases  where  it  seems  non-existent  it  is 
but  shyly  waiting  to  be  coaxed  up  to  the  surface. 

Some  there  may  be,  others  there  will  be,  who  will  see  in 
this  volume,  as  in  the  daily  newspapers,  the  stage,  the  kinema, 
and  in  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  itself,  a  veiled  incentive 
towards  wrongdoing.  With  the  sensitive,  the  apprehensive, 
and  all  who,  speaking  perhaps  with  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes,  see  a  healthy  purpose  in  nothing  and  a  sinister 
motive  in  everything,  I  do  not  attempt  to  argue.  Crime  is 
a  difficult  subject  to  handle  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
presentation  satisfies  all,  offends  none,  and  witholds  secrets 
which  prudence  demands  should  remain  secrets,  but  I  have 
endeavoured  to  incorporate  in  my  mosaic  of  deeds  and 
misdeeds  nothing  that  is  not  already  known  to  the  criminal 
but  unknown  to  the  majority  of  the  public.  I  would, 
however,  assure  my  readers  that  they  need  not  expect  a 
tedious  pageant  of  ancient  exposures  masquerading  as 
palate-tickling  novelties. 
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I  have  consulted,  as  already  indicated,  the  writings  of 
other  authors,  a  complete  list  of  whose  works  is  appended 
to  this  volume,  and  my  indebtedness  is  further  acknowledged 
at  appropriate  points  in  the  course  of  my  observations.  I 
have,  however,  relied  in  the  main  upon  the  writings  of 
Professor  Hans  Gross,  the  distinguished  medical  Jurist  of 
the  University  of  Vienna,  whose  book  Criminal  Investigation 
(translated  by  J.  and  J.  C.  Adam,  of  Madras),  is  the  standard 
textbook  on  the  subject.  Almost  as  valuable  have  proved 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Charles  Ainsworth  Mitchell,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 
F.I.C.,  the  eminent  analyst  and  handwriting  expert,  especially 
his  book,  Science  and  the  Criminal,  and  Mr.  Mitchell's 
personal  assistance  and  interest  in  the  preparation  of  my 
book  have,  I  think,  completed  the  equation. 

To  Sir  Basil  Thomson,  K.C.B.,  I  am  indeed  grateful.  In 
following  up  his  optimistic  encouragement  and  keen  personal 
interest  in  my  venture  by  readily  consenting  to  contribute 
a  Foreword,  he  has  proved  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  volume 
of  which  he  is  the  godfather. 

John  C.  Goodwin. 


FOREWORD 


BY 

SIR  BASIL  THOMSON,  K.C.B. 

{formerly  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Metropolitan  Police 
Criminal  Investigation  Department^  and  Director 
of  Intelligence), 


y4FTER  having  been  in  the  society  of  criminals  for 
/-\    more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  ought  to  know 
what  a  "  criminologist  "  is,  but  I  don't. 

The  popular  view  of  a  criminologist  is  a  person  who  writes 
about  crime  and  criminals.  It  may  even  include  those  who 
like  to  read  about  them,  in  which  case  about  seven-eighths 
of  the  population  of  this  realm  might  sign  "  Criminologist  " 
after  their  names.  If  he  will  write  a  few  letters  to  the  news- 
papers giving  his  views  about  a  crime  that  is  baffling  the 
police  the  newspapers  will  refer  to  him  as  an  "  eminent 
criminologist." 

Captain  Goodwin  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  criminologist 
or  to  have  written  a  comprehensive  guide  to  the  methods  of 
the  criminal.  All  that  he  sets  out  to  do  is  to  throw  sidelights 
upon  the  methods  of  some  criminals  and  to  forewarn  the 
unthinking  public  against  certain  dangers  that  it  runs. 
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14  Foreword 

Ever  since  the  days  when  Lombroso  first  gave  his  now 
discredited  opinions  to  the  world  we  have  been  making  the 
usual  false  generalizations  in  thinking  of  criminals  as  a  class 
apart  whereas,  in  fact,  they  are  just  ordinary  men  and 
women  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  who  have  gone  wrong. 
One  has  only  to  take  charge  of  a  great  convict  prison  for  a 
few  weeks  to  realize  that  there  are  as  many  varieties  of 
human  character  within  its  walls  as  you  will  find  in  any 
collection  of  human  beings  in  the  world  outside,  but  false 
generalization  is  the  weakness  of  the  age. 

All  of  us  are  guilty  of  it.  When  we  talk  of  Germany  and 
France  and  Italy  we  have  a  vague  mental  impression  of  an 
ideal  person  embodying  certain  qualities  which  we  have 
found  in  individual  Germans,  Frenchmen  or  Italians,  and 
they  are  probably  as  unlike  the  type  as  the  "  John  Bull " 
of  the  caricaturist  is  unlike  the  ordinary  Englishman.  In 
all  my  experience  I  do  not  remember  meeting  more  than 
once  a  model  of  "  John  Bull." 

It  is  so  with  the  criminal.  We  have  all  formed  a  con- 
ception of  the  criminal  physiognomy — the  kind  of  face  that 
one  rarely  sees  in  the  convict  prison  and  which  one  may  any 
day  come  face  to  face  with  in  the  pulpit :  just  as  one  may 
find  the  face  of  an  angel  gazing  pensively  at  the  judge  from 
the  dock. 

The  researches  of  the  late  Dr.  Goring  have  thrown  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  question  of  hereditary  crime.  My  own 
experience  has  been  that  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  convicted 
criminals  in  any  prison  have  been  predestined  to  commit 
anti-social  acts  through  some  mental  or  moral  defect.  One 
cannot  treat  them  all  as  a  single  class. 
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There  is  the  young  person  who  is  a  congenital  liar  and 
may  begin  a  life  of  crime  at  a  very  early  age  ;  there  is  the 
educated  man  who  seems  to  have  been  born  without  any 
moral  sense  at  all,  and  he  has  the  egoism  and  cynical  selfish- 
ness hypertrophied,  and  there  is  the  mental  defective  who 
is  just  cunning  enough  to  make  a  living  from  dishonest 
courses,  and  the  man  of  inflamed  temper  who  "  sees  red  " 
on  the  smallest  provocation. 

The  other  ninety  per  cent  are  the  ordinary  men  and 
women  of  whom  most  have  begun  their  careers  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  There  is  some  hope  for  these  if  they  are 
caught  young  enough,  and  for  this  reason  Captain  Goodwin 
is  right  in  giving  credit  to  the  Borstal  system. 

One  is  never  too  old  to  learn.  I  ought  to  have  known  all 
the  interesting  things  that  are  told  in  this  book,  but  I  confess 
with  shame  that  I  did  not.  I  have  learned  things  that  I  did 
not  know  before  and  I  have  been  amused  by  things  that  were 
commonplaces  until  they  were  presented  to  me  in  a  new 
way. 
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CHAPTER  I 
Juvenile  Crime 

IN  discussing  any  subject,  not  excepting  criminology, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  beginning  at  the 
beginning.  The  present  writer  proposes,  therefore,  to 
approach  the  topic  in  general  through  the  avenue  of  juvenile 
crime  in  particular. 

In  this  country  there  are  but  few  known  cases  where  a 
child  has  been  found  guilty  of  a  major  offence,  though  there 
are  almost  daily  instances  of  petty  offences  having  been 
committed  by  those  of  comparatively  tender  years. 

The  prevalence  of,  and  similarity  between,  cases  involving 
juvenile  pickpockets,  points  to  the  existence  of  an  organized 
system  of  professional  training  somewhat  on  the  lines 
of  that  made  famous  by  Fagin.  (See  Chapter  III.)  It  is, 
moreover,  a  fairly  widespread  modus  operandi  among  the 
burgling  fraternity  to  employ  modern  Oliver  Twists  to  enter 
premises  through  scullery  windows  and  give  their  patrons 
admittance  from  within.  Such  a  series  of  cases,  bearing 
the  marks  of  organized  crime,  was  dealt  with  at  Leeds  in 
the  year  1920. 
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In  English-speaking  countries  the  offences  most  fre- 
quently committed  by  children  are  petty  thefts,  the 
picking  of  pockets,  and  wilful,  motiveless  damage — the 
latter  frequently  arising  out  of  a  visit  to  the  local  cinema 
or  the  surreptitious  reading  of  "  penny  dreadfuls."  Many 
of  the  so-called  "  offences  "  of  children  are  committed  in 
the  spirit  of  youthful  devil-may-care,  and  are  little  more 
than  practical  jokes.  Our  stipendiary  magistrates  are 
fully  aware  of  this,  and  often  prove  real  "  friends  in  need  " 
to  youthful  dehnquents. 

An  original  form  of  offence  was  recently  committed  by 
a  boy  who,  following  a  postman  on  his  rounds,  "  fished  " 
for  letters  which  he  had  delivered  by  inserting  a  flat  ruler 
under  the  front  doors  and  teasing  them  out.  This  is 
a  change  from  the  old  offence  of  stealing  cans  of  milk  from 
the  doorsteps  of  respectable  citizens. 

In  the  East,  and  on  the  Continent,  however,  juvenile 
crime  tends  to  take  a  more  serious  turn.  The  Sonorias, 
a  vagrant  tribe  of  the  North-west  Frontier  of  India,  whose 
chief  means  of  existence  is  on  the  fruits  of  organized 
crime,  train  their  children  as  expert  pickpockets.  In  the 
year  1885,  at  Balrachi,  a  Brahmin  boy,  aged  twelve  years, 
poisoned  seven  Europeans,  guests  of  the  Rajah  of  Mohsan, 
by  administering  dhatura,  a  deadly  poison  which  grows 
by  the  wayside  in  certain  parts  of  India.  In  spite  of  his 
youth  it  was  the  boy's  fifth  offence. 

Coming  nearer  home,  Berard,  the  French  criminologist, 
recounts  the  story  of  one,  Blanche  Deschamps,  a  girl  aged 
thirteen,  who  murdered  her  playmate — Philomene 
Lambert,  of  the  same  age — by  pushing  her  into  a  shallow 
stream,  holding  her  head  under  the  water,  and  striking 
it  with  a  heavy  stone,  until  life  was  extinct.  The  motive 
seems  to  have  been  petty  theft,  though  a  case  occurred 
in  Wales,  in  1920,  where  a  girl  battered  her  aunt  to  death 
apparently  for  no  reason  at  all. 
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Berard's  compatriots,  Fallot  and  Robiolis,  cite  the  unique 
case  of  two  Italian  girls,  sisters,  aged  seven  and  three  years 
respectively.  One  afternoon,  the  elder  was  left  to  mind 
the  younger.  All  went  well  for  a  short  time.  Presently, 
however,  she  found  it  necessary  to  reprimand  her  sister  for 
some  trifling  offence,  whereupon  the  latter  picked  up  a  long 
knife  and  stabbed  her  mentor  to  death. 

An  unaccountable  crime  took  place  some  years  ago  in 
Russia,  where  a  peasant's  boy,  aged  five  years,  saw  his 
father  kill  a  sheep.  The  process  seems  to  have  fired  his 
imagination,  for,  turning  to  his  brother,  he  said  :  "  Let  us 
play  at  killing  sheep,"  and,  taking  a  knife,  gashed  the 
unfortunate  boy's  throat  from  ear  to  ear,  causing  his  death. 
Dr.  Martin  Barr,  the  chief  physician  of  the  Pennsylvanie 
Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children,  writes  of 
another  Russian  murderer,  aged  fifteen,  whose  crime  was 
induced  by  a  similar  incident,  and  carried  out  on  similar 
lines. 

A  boy  accomplice  of  a  famous  forger  of  bank-notes 
unintentionally  brought  about  his  partner's  arrest  in  the 
following  manner.  The  crook  had  for  many  years  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  his  labours  undetected,  until  he  one  day  changed 
the  formula  of  the  preparation  with  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  impart  a  glaze  to  his  spurious  notes.  When,  in  due 
course,  the  boy  took  one  of  the  new  notes  to  be  cashed  at  the 
bank,  he  held  it  tightly  in  his  hot  hand,  with  the  result  that 
the  printing  became  blurred  and  ran.  This  naturally 
aroused  suspicion  when  the  note  was  presented,  and  the  boy's 
colleague  was  promptly  arrested.    (See  Chapter  V.) 

Having  so  far  examined  some  of  the  symptoms,  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  disease  ? 

Sometimes  the  child  criminal  is  the  offspring  of  parents 
of  criminal  tendencies.  Sometimes  atavism  steps  in,  and 
the  character  of  the  child  bears  resemblance  to  that  of  one 
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of  its  remote  ancestors.  Underfeeding,  environment,  disease, 
despair,  monotony  and  the  numbing  of  the  moral  sense  by 
lack  of  education  and  of  the  refining  and  uplifting  influences 
of  religion — all  these  play  their  part  in  moulding  the  frail 
body  and  the  withered  soul  of  the  slum  child,  from  whose 
numbers  the  army  of  crime  draws  its  recruits. 

The  child  begins  by  being  unreceptive  of  educative  and 
refining  influences.  The  moral  self,  however,  never  remains 
stationary.  It  must  needs  be  advancing  or  retreating.  In 
many  cases  that  of  the  slum  child  retreats,  as  it  is  almost 
bound  to  do,  and  the  result  is  the  development  of  an  unstable 
character,  with  its  attendant  features — lying,  dishonesty  and 
truculence,  until  the  chmax  is  reached  on  the  attainment  of 
the  anti-social  impulse.  From  this  point  anything  may 
happen.    The  child  is  now  capable  de  tout. 

No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  exact  age 
at  which  this  state  of  mind  is  reached,  though  statistics  show 
that  seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  criminals  in  the  United 
Kingdom  take  to  crime  before  reaching  the  age  of  twenty. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  moral  and  mental  development 
of  criminals  is  arrested  at  an  early  age.  Hence  they  tend  to 
remain  as  children  in  many  respects.  Now,  children  live  in 
the  present,  obeying  powerful  impulses  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.    Hence  criminals  follow  suit  in  many  ways. 

So  much  for  the  cause.    Is  there  a  cure  ? 

The  best  results  have  so  far  been  achieved  by  taking  the 
criminal  at  an  early  age,  and  by  surrounding  him  with  the 
right  influences,  regular  hours,  proper  meals,  open-air 
exercise,  mental  occupation,  and  the  gentle  inculcation  of 
ethical  and  moral  principles.  The  two  most  prominent 
institutions  where  these  theories  are  put  into  practice  are  the 
New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  and  our  own 
Borstal  Institutions,  at  Chatham  and  Aylesbury  respectively. 
{See  Chapter  XXXIX.) 
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At  Elmira  the  indeterminate  sentence  was  introduced  in 
1877.  The  principle  involved  is  that  the  release  of  the  young 
convict  depends  upon  his  own  efforts.  Minimum  and 
maximum  periods  of  captivity  are  prescribed,  between  which 
limits  he  is  encouraged  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  He 
is  educated  by  the  Elmira  staff  of  graduates  in  English 
literature,  ethics  and  history,  while  he  is  also  taught  a  trade 
of  his  own  selection  and,  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  his 
departure,  a  situation  is  found  for  him  and  he  is  allowed  out 
for  six  months  on  probation.  It  is  a  startling,  but  none  the 
less  true,  fact  that  within  six  months  after  their  admission 
"  roughs  "  from  the  slums  of  New  York  have  been  found 
reading  Dante,  Chaucer  and  Ben  Jonson  for  pleasure. 

Borstal  is  a  smaller  establishment  than  Elmira — the  former 
accommodating  three  hundred  prisoners,  and  the  latter 
seventeen  hundred.  The  aim  at  Borstal  is,  however,  similar, 
the  young  criminal  being  taken  in  hand  and  his  character 
developed  in  the  right  direction  ;  the  main  idea  being  to 
shield  his  impressionable  mind  from  the  numbing  effects  of 
prison  discipline. 

The  Borstal  system  was  originally  conceived  by  Sir  Evelyn 
Ruggles-Brice,  K.C.B.,  the  late  Chairman  of  the  Prison 
Commission,  who  adheres  to  the  principle  that  young 
criminals  should  be  led  and  not  driven.  Apart  from  the 
principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  and  the  fixed  period 
of  probation,  which  have  been  adopted  at  Elmira,  there  is 
but  little  difference  between  the  two  places. 

In  common  with  other  projects  concerning  the  uplifting 
of  the  criminal  classes,  Elmira  and  Borstal  have  been  strongly 
and  adversely  criticized — mainly  by  those  of  the  reactionary 
school.  The  advocates  of  these  two  institutions,  however, 
always  welcome  healthy  criticism,  which  betokens  an 
interest  in  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  interest 
frequently  leads  to  sympathy.  "  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
lies  in  the  eating,"  however,  and  over  fifty  per  cent  of  those 
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admitted  into  Borstal  never  again  see  the  inside  of  a  prison, 
while  in  the  case  of  Elmira  the  percentage  of  reformed 
characters  is  even  higher. 

The  success  attending  the  efforts  of  the  staff  at  the 
original  Borstal  Institution  has  resulted  in  two  more  institu- 
tions being  inaugurated,  the  one  being  the  old  Portland 
Prison  and  the  other  being  the  Borstal  Institution  for  Female 
Offenders,  at  Aylesbury,  formerly  the  Female  Convict  Prison. 
{See  Chapter  XXXIX.) 


CHAPTER  II 


Women  and  Crime 


ROM  time  immemorial  men  have  been  taught  to 


regard  those  of  the  opposite  sex  with  respect.  This 


principle  has  been  inculcated  for  so  many  scores  of 
generations  that  what  was  originally  a  theory  became  a 
habit,  and  the  habit  second  nature.  Proof  that  the  sense 
of  chivalry  still  survives  in  the  land,  even  among  criminals, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  incident  where  an  ex-convict,  who  had 
spent  four-fifths  of  his  life  in  reformatories  and  prisons, 
offered  his  seat  to  a  tired-looking  woman  in  a  Leeds 
tramway-car,  though  in  his  case  it  meant  arrest. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  a  trial  in  which  a  woman  is  the 
accused  person  invariably  captures  public  attention,  mingled 
with  pity  or  disgust  as  the  case  may  be. 

A  woman,  by  reason  of  her  physical  frailty  and  mental 
make-up,  rarely  engages  in  crimes  of  violence.  She  resorts 
to  more  calculated,  sinister,  subterranean  methods  in  her 
activities,  which  are  generally  actuated  by  either  a  mis- 
placed attachment  or  the  desire  for  revenge,  and  are  coloured 
by  sexual  considerations  as  often  as  not.  The  old  adage, 
"  Hell  holds  no  fury  like  a  woman  scorned,"  still  rings  true  ; 
and  even  the  sweetest  dispositioned  maiden  may  be  suddenly 
transformed  by  a  disappointment  in  love  into  an  underhand, 
lying,  relentless  fury,  proof  against  logic,  deaf  to  entreaties, 
and  blind  to  consequences.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  sweeping 
statement,  but  the  criminal  annals  of  this,  and  of  every  other, 
country  furnish  abundant  proof,  and  facts  cannot  lie. 
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When  a  woman  decides  to  kill  she  generally  employs 
poison,  and  the  pages  of  history  are  plentifully  besprinkled 
with  instances,  of  which  but  a  few  can  be  cited  here. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Mitchell  relates  how,  in  1615,  Frances, 
Countess  of  Somerset  tried  to  poison  a  Sir  Thomas  Overbury 
for  interfering  in  her  matrimonial  affairs.  This  case  is  often 
cited  in  support  of  the  theory  that  when  a  woman  does  turn 
to  evil  ways,  she  does  not  do  things  by  halves,  for  this 
revengeful  peeress  employed  not  one  poison  but  four,  viz., 
aqua  fortis,  mercury,  arsenic  and  powdered  glass.  In  spite 
of  this  she  escaped  punishment  by  the  exercise  of  the  King's 
clemency,  contemporary  gossips  hinting  that  His  Majesty 
showed  more  than  a  passive  interest  in  the  case. 

Another  case  which  aroused  interest  at  the  time  was  that 
of  Mary  Blandy,  who  was  charged,  at  Oxford  Assizes,  in 
1752,  with  murdering  her  father,  a  Henley-on-Thames 
solicitor.  With  a  view  to  attracting  suitors  for  the  hand  of 
his  daughter,  he  spread  a  rumour  that  she  would  receive  a 
settlement  of  £ 1 0,000  on  her  marriage.  A  Captain  Cranstoun, 
a  married  man,  fell  in  love  with  the  financial  bait,  but 
incidentally  captured  the  affection  of  Mary,  who  began  to 
doctor  her  father's  gruel  with  arsenic  supplied  by  the  design- 
ing Cranstoun,  the  solicitor  eventually  dying  in  great  pain. 

Turning  to  the  Continent,  one  encounters  the  case  of  the 
notorious  Widow  Gras,  alias  Madame  de  la  Tour,  a  filh  de 
joie^  whose  case  was  tried  in  Paris  in  the  year  1877.  This 
creature  had  for  some  time  been  carrying  on  an  illicit  associa- 
tion with  a  young  and  handsome  heau,  though  why  the  latter 
should  have  been  a  party  to  such  an  amour  is  inexplicable, 
as  Madame  was  long  past  her  first  youth.  However,  in  due 
course  he  transferred  his  affections  to  a  very  charming 
Parisienne,  whom  he  married.  His  former  mistress,  in  her 
jealousy,  persuaded  another  of  her  clients  to  throw  vitriol 
over  the  young  husband,  promising  in  return  to  marry  the 
wretched  instrument  of  her  revenge.    For  her  share  in  the 
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matter,  she  received,  however,  a  sentence  of  fifteen  years' 
penal  servitude. 

Few  cases  have  stirred  popular  feeling  in  comparatively- 
recent  years  as  did  the  Maybrick  case,  the  facts  of  which  are 
briefly  as  follows  : — 

In  the  year  1881,  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  Mrs. 
Maybrick  was  married  in  the  United  States,  her  husband 
being  a  Liverpool  cotton  merchant  fifty  years  of  age. 

In  due  course  her  affection  for  her  elderly  husband  seems 
to  have  waned,  for  in  1889  she  visited  London  with  a  Mr. 
Brierly.  In  April  of  that  year  she  bought  large  quantities 
of  fly-papers  which,  as  is  well  known,  contain  arsenic. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Maybrick  fell  seriously  ill,  and  on 
May  9th  the  family  physician  diagnosed  arsenical  poisoning, 
and  forbade  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  see  her  husband.  Two  days 
later  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  a  widow. 

At  the  trial  three  eminent  physicians.  Professor  Tidy,  Dr. 
Macnamara,  and  Professor  Paul,  stated  that  in  their  opinion 
arsenic  was  not  the  cause  of  death.  On  the  other  hand  a 
contrary  view  was  expressed  by  Dr.  Stevenson  and  Mr. 
Davis.  She  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death.  Wide- 
spread indignation  was,  however,  aroused  ;  great  stress  being 
laid  on  the  conflicting  medical  evidence  and,  in  fact,  among 
the  many  petitions  presented  in  favour  of  her  reprieve  was 
one  signed  by  a  great  many  Liverpool  doctors.  In  the  face 
of  this  opposition,  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  one  of  penal 
servitude  for  life,  and  she  was  released  fifteen  years  later. 

The  list  of  female  criminals,  especially  of  cool  murderesses, 
is  a  very  long  one  ;  an  instance  of  callousness  diflicult  to  equal 
being  that  of  the  notorious  Mrs.  Pearcey,  the  murderess  of 
Mrs.  Hogg,  whose  husband  had  become  her  paramour,  and 
who  played  popular  airs  on  a  piano  while  the  police  were 
examining  Mrs.  Hogg's  bloodstains  in  the  same  room. 

Madame  Gottfried  and  Marie  Jeanerette  stand  out  in  the 
annals  of  female  crime  by  their  undiscovered  murders,  having 
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systematically  poisoned  many  persons  over  a  period  of  years 
ere  they  were  ultimately  run  to  earth. 

Turning  to  the  lesser  crimes,  one  finds  women  fairly  well 
represented,  while  in  some  offences  they  almost  monopolize 
the  field,  as  in  the  case  of  shoplifters,  baby-farmers,  railway 
carriage  blackmailers,  trade  swindlers,  decoys  in  gambling 
dens,  and  as  bogus  nurses  in  a  certain  aspect  of  the  white 
slave  traffic. 

Of  late  years  a  new  type  of  offender  has  arisen — the 
professional  pawner.  These  are  employed  by  a  faker 
of  jewellery,  who  buys  a  quantity  of  rolled  gold  trinkets,  but 
introduces  a  small  piece  of  genuine  gold  into  each.  The 
pawnbroker  generally  tests  articles  represented  as  of  gold  by 
applying  the  aqua  fortis  test.  Should  his  drop  of  acid 
touch  a  patch  of  the  genuine  metal  he  buys  such  articles  as 
genuine  gold,  rejecting  the  remainder.  The  professional 
pawner  thereupon  attempts  to  negotiate  the  balance  with 
other  pawnbrokers,  and  in  due  course,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  probabilities,  disposes  of  her  entire  stock,  taking 
care,  of  course,  not  to  represent  them  as  of  solid  gold,  merely 
offering  her  wares  "  as  they  stand." 

It  is  as  a  jewel  thief,  however,  that  a  woman  really  shines. 
She  is  seldom  suspected  of  crimes,  is  gifted  with  an  unerring 
judgment,  and  can  carry  off  a  situation  where  a  man  would 
blunder.  She  decides  to  gain  possession  of  a  certain  ring 
which  she  covets,  having  seen  it  on  a  tray  in  a  jewellers' 
window.  She  skilfully  fashions  a  duplicate  of  brass 
and  glass,  this  being  but  a  side  line  among  her 
activities. 

Fashionably  dressed  she  enters  the  jeweller's  shop  and 
examines  a  tray  of  expensive  rings.  Should  the  vigilance 
of  the  jeweller  preclude  the  probability  of  her  successfully 
palming  a  valuable  ring,  she  asks  to  be  shown  the  tray 
containing  the  one  which  she  has  duplicated.  Under  cover 
of  a  sneeze,  a  dropped  glove,  or  some  otI:er  trifling  accident 
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designed  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  jeweller,  the  exchange 
is  swiftly  effected. 

The  resource  of  these  women  is  at  times  astounding.  One 
woman  jewel  thief,  while  "  at  work "  at  Mentone,  was 
strongly  suspected  of  having  stolen  a  very  valuable  diamond 
bracelet,  and  the  police  accordingly  searched  her  flat.  This 
was  in  191 3,  and  they  might  still  be  searching,  for  she  had 
cleverly  adapted  a  necklace  of  coloured  glass  beads  so  that 
each  bead  was  constructed  to  receive  a  diamond.  This 
trinket  she  was  actually  wearing  while  the  detectives  were 
ransacking  her  rooms. 

Another  offence  rapidly  gaining  adherents  among  women 
is  that  of  dope  dealing,  owing  to  the  increase  of  drug 
taking  among  the  sex  since  the  Great  War.  In  certain  parts 
of  the  West  End  "  snow,"  or  cocaine,  may  be  obtained  by 
anyone  provided  that  she  has  the  necessary  money  and  is 
introduced  by  a  third  party  known  to  the  vendor. 

One  subterfuge  adopted  is  as  follows  :  A  new  pack  of  cards 
is  bought  and  the  gummed  wrapper  steamed  open. 

The  "  snow  "  is  spread  on  the  back  of  one  card  and  another 
glued  to  it,  so  that  the  two  resemble  one  card,  the  cocaine 
being  sandwiched  inside.  The  prepared  cards  are  returned 
to  the  pack  and  the  latter  is  re-gummed,  ready  for  sale.  {See 
Chapter  XV.) 


CHAPTER  III 


Pickpockets 

THE  life  of  a  pickpocket,  or  "  fingersmith  "  as  his 
confreres  term  him,  is  in  some  respects  more  exciting 
than  that  of  the  burglar  or  safebreaker. 
The  latter  crooks  can  generally  please  themselves  as  to  the 
crib  they  crack  and  the  manner  of  cracking  it. 

They  can  spend  weeks  or  months  in  quietly  spying  out  the 
land  which  they  intend  to  invade,  and  when  engaged  on  the 
actual  work  they  can  operate  at  their  leisure,  free  from  prying 
eyes. 

The  pickpocket  on  the  other  hand,  works  in  public. 
Crowds  are  to  him  meat  and  drink,  for  while  they  provide 
him  with  his  material  to  work  upon  they  also  serve,  in  a 
measure,  as  cover  for  his  operations  though,  paradoxically, 
the  greater  the  crowd  the  greater  his  chances  of  success. 

The  burglar  cracks  his  crib  in  one  night  and,  if  he 
"  touches  "  or  makes  a  lucky  haul,  he  can  live  on  the  proceeds 
for  some  weeks,  even  months,  but  the  fingersmith  lives 
a  minute  at  a  time,  always  haunted  by  the  thought  that  a 
false  move  means  gaol.  He  must  needs  have  a  quick  eye 
and  a  delicate  touch. 

The  pickpocket  is  both  born  and  made,  for  if  he  chooses 
that  form  of  living  from  all  the  other  branches  of  crime  open 
to  him,  he  must  feel  that  he  is  made  for  that  particular 
vocation. 

But  he  does  not  set  to  work  at  once  ;  he  first  serves  his 
apprenticeship. 
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There  exist  modern  Fagins  who  initiate  youngsters  into 
the  mysteries  of  "  cly-faking  "  (handkerchief  stealing)  and 
kindred  accompHshments  for  a  consideration — usually  the 
whole  of  the  loot.    {See  Chapter  I.) 

Nor  will  the  instructor  allow  his  pupils  to  work  the  streets 
until  he  deems  them  capable  of  doing  so  with  profit  (to 
himself).  His  method  of  training  is  similar  to  that  described 
in  Oliver  Twist ;  he  fills  his  pockets  with  various  articles, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  his  proteges  to  misappropriate  without 
his  knowledge. 

In  due  course  the  young  pickpocket  starts  off  on  his  own. 
It  is  necessary  that  he  should  dress  well,  for  people  carrying 
valuables  about  their  person  usually  regard  with  suspicion 
a  shabbily-dressed  stranger. 

Pickpockets  rarely  work  singly  ;  more  frequently  than  not 
they  ply  their  calling  in  pairs  or  in  groups  of  three,  possibly 
four.  This  plan  reduces  the  chances  of  discovery,  for  when 
the  "  wire  "  (i.e.,  the  man  who  actually  picks  the  pocket) 
has  helped  himself  he  passes  the  "  swag  "  to  his  confederate, 
who  slips  away  with  it,  with  the  result  that  if  the  "  wire  "  is 
suspected  on  the  victim  discovering  his  loss,  nothing  incrimi- 
nating is  found  on  his  person  should  he  be  searched. 

Pickpockets  are  always  in  evidence  at  public  processions, 
railway  stations,  football  matches,  race  meetings,  and  even 
in  churches. 

We  will  assume  that  three  men  are  "  working  "  a  crowd, 
A  and  B  stand  on  either  side  of  the  intended  victim,  who 
has  given  himself  away  by  frequently  tapping  his  pockets 
to  find  out  whether  his  wallet  is  still  there. 

A  will  ask  him  for  a  match,  and  while  this  is  being  supplied, 
B  will  have  removed  his  wallet  with  deft  fingers  and  passed 
it  along  to  C,  who  saunters  quietly  away  with  it  to  seek 
pastures  new,  to  be  joined  subsequently  by  the  others. 
Should  the  victim  discover  his  loss  before  they  depart,  they 
are  loud  in  their  angry  declamations  against  pickpockets 
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and  will  eye  those  nearest  to  them  with  suspicion,  while  by 
way  of  adding  an  air  of  sincerity  to  their  indignation,  they 
will  suddenly  make  the  additional  discovery  that  one  of 
themselves  has  been  robbed. 

Another  plan  is  for  one  of  the  crooks  to  push  the  dupe 
when  endeavouring  to  board  an  omnibus,  or  in  pressing 
through  a  railway  station  barrier.  When  he  turns  to  remon- 
strate the  confederate  does  the  work  and  makes  off. 

In  trams  and  in  the  tube  the  fingersmith  sometimes 
works  by  himself.  He  enters  the  tram  carrying  over  his 
left  arm  a  light  coat  and,  sitting  on  the  right  of  his  quarry  he 
rifles  his  pockets  under  cover  of  the  coat. 

One  well-known  thief  used  to  improve  on  this  method  by 
carrying  the  coat  over  a  dummy  arm,  leaving  his  own  arm 
entirely  free. 

The  writer  has  frequently  been  asked  how  watches  are 
taken,  seeing  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  undo  with  one  hand 
the  snap  of  the  watch-chain. 

The  snap,  however,  is  not  touched.  The  crook  gently 
lifts  the  watch  from  the  "  mug's  "  pocket,  wrenches  off  the 
ring  of  the  watch  and  returns  the  chain  to  the  pocket. 

This  can  only  be  done  by  strong  fingers  after  much  practice, 
and  the  light-fingered  gentry  wait  for  a  period  of  excitement, 
such  as  the  crushing  on  to  a  train,  or  the  scoring  of  a  goal  at 
a  football  match,  for  then  the  attention  of  their  prey  is 
distracted  and  the  crook  lives  up  to  his  beHef  that  the  Lord 
helps  those  who  help  themselves. 

To  steal  a  tie-pin,  or  "  spark  prop  "  as  it  is  termed  in  the 
slang  of  thieves,  a  different  plan  is  followed.  It  is  essential 
that  the  thief  should  manoeuvre  his  hand  into  a  position  near 
the  throat  of  his  intended  victim  without  exciting  suspicion. 

He  accordingly  boards  a  tram,  scans  the  passengers, 
chooses  his  quarry  and  follows  him  when  he  is  leaving  the 
tram.  As  the  latter  is  stepping  off  the  tram  his  tie-pin  is 
on  a  level  with  the  thief's  hand,  which  is  probably  grasping 
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the  passenger's  hand-rail.  The  rest  is  merely  a  question 
of  skill  acquired  by  diligent  practice. 

The  skill  of  one  particular  pickpocket  has  been  ably 
indicated  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Crook,  who  describes  how  a  finger- 
smith  picked  the  pocket  of  a  detective  who  was  in  charge 
of  him  as  he  was  actually  in  the  police  court  awaiting  his 
turn  to  be  tried. 

Whilst  shaking  hands  the  skilled  pickpocket  can  remove 
one's  ring  with  ease. 

The  "  swag "  is,  of  course,  disposed  of  to  a  "  fence," 
that  contemptible  camp-follower  of  the  army  of  cracksmen 
who  carries  on  behind  the  cloak  of  some  legitimate  occupation 
the  business  of  buying  the  proceeds  of  burglaries  at  one- 
fourth  of  their  market  value. 

The  pickpocket  who  takes  his  work  seriously  pays  the 
most  careful  attention  to  his  fingers.  These  he  keeps  soft 
and  sensitive  by  daily  applications  of  oil  and  other  unguents, 
after  the  manner  of  a  society  beauty,  lest  his  right  hand 
should  lose  its  cunning  ! 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Hotel  Thieves 

THE  hotel  thief  is  generally  a  handsome  scoundrel, 
well  tailored,  sociable,  suave  and  of  a  good  address, 
who  usually  confines  his  attention  to  jewellery,  cash 
or  negotiable  securities. 

He  does  not,  as  a  rule,  patronize  an  hotel  on  the  off-chance 
of  finding  a  likely  victim,  though  at  lunch  time,  both  in 
London  and  in  the  large  provincial  towns,  the  hotels  are 
frequented  by  touts  who  are  there  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  information  of  value  to  their  employer,  the  hotel 
thief  proper. 

The  real  crook  supplements  the  information  furnished  by 
his  tout  by  an  assiduous  daily  perusal  of  the  society 
columns  of  the  Press  and,  occasionally,  through  waiters  and 
other  hotel  employees  in  his  pay. 

From  the  information  derived  from  these  varying  sources 
he  decides  upon  his  quarry,  who  may  be  a  banker,  an  American 
millionaire,  or  a  lady  of  title  who  is  known  to  possess  valuable 
jewellery,  and  to  travel  with  a  portion  of  it  worthy  of  his 
attention. 

Having  made  certain  that  his  quarry  will  be  staying  at 
his  or  her  hotel  for  a  few  days  at  least,  the  cracksman  decides 
to  try  his  luck. 

His  next  step  is  to  ascertain  the  precise  situation  of  his 
intended  victim's  room.  If  he  cannot  discover  this  through 
the  medium  of  one  of  the  hotel  servants,  and  these  are,  for 
obvious  reasons,  usually  loth  to  link  their  fortunes  with 
those  of  a  crook,  he  is  forced  to  adopt  the  best  subterfuge 
which  suggests  itself  to  him  at  the  moment. 
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A  ruse  frequently  employed  is  the  following.  He  obtains 
some  envelopes  of  a  distinctive  colour  which  he  cannot  fail 
to  recognize  from  some  distance  away. 

In  this  he  places  a  tradesman's  circular  or  other  printed 
matter  unlikely  to  arouse  suspicion,  and  addresses  it  to  his 
prospective  quarry,  in  a  disguised  hand. 

Choosing  a  time  when  he  knows  that  the  booking  clerk 
will  be  busy,  he  saunters  among  the  knot  of  visitors  signing 
the  arrival  book,  asking  for  their  letters,  keys,  etc.,  and 
quietly  lays  the  missive  on  the  table. 

He  then  moves  away  a  few  paces  and  watches  the  clerk, 
who  notices  the  letter,  glances  at  the  name  on  the  envelope 
and  places  it  in  the  pigeon-hole  allotted  to  the  room  occupied 
by  the  addressee. 

The  crook  notices  the  number  of  the  room  on  the  pigeon- 
hole and  saunters  quietly  away,  now  in  possession  of  the 
number  of  the  room  occupied  by  his  quarry.    {See  Chapter 

xxn.) 

The  following  day  he  drives  up  to  the  hotel  carrying  a 
small  bag  and  a  travelling  rug,  as  though  he  had  recently 
arrived  by  train. 

He  then  asks  for  the  room  above,  opposite,  or  next  to  the 
room  occupied  by  the  object  of  his  professional  attention, 
explaining  that  he  once  occupied  the  room  before  and  prefers 
it  to  any  other. 

The  precise  situation  of  his  room  depends  upon  his  plan  of 
campaign.  He  might  decide  to  attack  from  outside  the 
hotel  or  from  the  inside. 

In  the  former  event,  he  might  proceed  somewhat  after 
the  following  fashion.  In  some  hotels  all  the  windows  of  the 
bedrooms  of  each  floor  open  on  to  a  verandah  common  to  all. 
In  this  case  the  thief  might  endeavour  to  occupy  the  room 
above  that  which  he  intends  to  burgle  by  night,  and  his 
method  of  procedure  would  probably  be  as  follows. 

c  2 
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He  first  takes  a  pliant  rope  from  his  bag  and  ties  one  end 
of  it  to  the  verandah  of  his  own  window.  In  his  stockinged 
feet,  and  armed  with  a  small  square  of  newspaper,  smeared 
in  the  centre  of  one  side  with  gum,  he  slides  down  to  the 
verandah  below. 

On  arriving  there  he  fastens  the  other  end  of  the  rope  to 
the  lower  verandah. 

He  presses  the  gummed  paper  against  the  glass  close  to 
the  window-catch  and,  with  a  diamond,  cuts  out  that 
portion  of  the  pane  which,  in  response  to  a  gentle  pull,  comes 
out.  This  ruse,  though  as  old  as  the  valleys,  never  seems 
to  lose  favour  amongst  cracksmen. 

He  then  inserts  his  hand  and  gently  unfastens  the  catch. 
Having  thus  effected  an  entry  he  rifles  the  room  of  its 
valuables  which,  not  being  bulky,  are  easily  stowed  away 
in  his  pockets,  when  he  returns  by  the  way  he  came. 

On  reaching  his  own  verandah,  he  unties  his  end  of  the 
rope  and  lets  it  fall  to  the  ground.  The  other  end  remains 
fastened  to  the  lower  verandah,  and  suggests  that  the  room 
has  been  burgled  from  the  ground. 

Readers  will  remember  that  the  inimitable  "  Raffles  "  once 
employed  this  method. 

Should  the  cracksman  decide  to  burgle  a  room  from  the 
inside  of  the  hotel  he  would  engage  a  room  on  the  same 
floor,  and  as  near  to  it  as  possible. 

There  would  be  open  to  him  several  methods  of  gaining 
access  to  the  room  of  his  quarry. 

If  the  latter  has  locked  his,  or  her,  door  and  left  the  key 
inside,  the  cracksman  grips  the  barrel  of  the  key  with  a  pair 
of  fine  steel  nippers  and  turns  it  slowly  round  until  he  has 
unlocked  the  door. 

If,  however,  the  occupant  of  the  room  has  removed  the 
key  himself,  he  can  use  a  "  twirler,"  or  skeleton  key,  or — 
though  this  is  less  likely — utilize  a  duplicate  key  made  from 
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a  wax  impression  of  the  real  key,  to  which  he  has  previously 
gained  access. 

But  before  the  crook  can  enter  the  room  he  must  needs 
satisfy  himself  on  three  points  ;  firstly,  that  no  one  is 
approaching ;  secondly,  that  his  intended  victim  is  still 
asleep  ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  door  is  not  bolted  as  well  as 
locked. 

If  he  is  satisfied  that  he  is  still  free  from  interruption,  he 
gently  turns  the  knob  and  pushes  the  door  He  can  thus 
discover  the  position  of  the  bolt  which,  in  the  case  of  hotel 
doors  is,  foolishly  enough,  generally  near  to  the  keyhole. 
He  therefore  uses  the  latter  as  a  means  of  access  to 
the  bolt. 

Should  the  key  be  in  the  lock,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to 
push  it  boldly  out  into  the  bedroom,  using  a  slender  pencil 
or  some  equally  effective  ally.  Other  means  of  ejecting  the 
key  have  been  tried,  such  as  that  of  attaching  a  thread  to  the 
end  of  a  barrel  by  one  of  the  well-known  patent  "  quick 
action  "  glues  and  gently  lowering  the  key  to  the  floor  by 
slowly  paying  out  the  thread.  In  this  case,  however,  there 
is  the  risk  of  the  key  tapping  on  the  inner  face  of  the  door 
in  its  descent,  and  thus  rousing  the  sleeper.  Moreover,  the 
key  would  reach  the  floor  at  a  point  about  an  inch  away  from 
the  door,  and  thus  tend  to  act  as  a  wedge  barring  his  ingress, 
and  any  attempt  to  tease  it  further  into  the  room  might 
cause  a  noise  and,  what  is  as  serious,  further  loss  of  time, 
which  in  this  case  is  money — and  liberty. 

Having  now  gained  access  to  the  bolt,  the  crook  must 
negotiate  it. 

This  is  done  by  inserting  through  the  keyhole,  a  piece  of 
looped  steel  wire  welded  to  the  end  of  a  gimlet.  This  home- 
made instrument  must  be  gently  manipulated  until  contact 
is  established  with  the  knob  of  the  bolt,  which  may  be  pointing 
either  upwards  or  downwards.  Vertical  leverage  then  turns 
the  knob,  and  lateral  leverage  slides  the  bolt. 
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Should  the  bolt  be  some  distance  from  the  keyhole,  e.g., 
at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  door,  different  tactics  must  be 
employed. 

Our  magsman  locates  the  position  of  the  bolt  and,  with 
his  bradawl,  bores  a  small  hole  through  the  door  until  he 
reaches  it.  Into  this  hole  he  inserts  the  nozzle  of  a  glass 
syringe  loaded  with  an  acid,  some  of  which  he  deftly  ejects. 

The  acid  quickly  burns  its  way  into  the  metal  and  eats 
out  a  hole.  By  giving  the  hole  in  the  door  a  bell  mouth, 
with  the  aid  of  a  penknife  or  a  small  brace-and-bit,  the 
thief  is  able  not  only  to  engage  the  bolt  with  his  bradawl,  but 
to  work  that  instrument  about  until  he  has  both  turned  the 
barrel  and  drawn  the  bolt. 

He  then  enters  the  room  and  enriches  himself,  defeating 
the  finger-print  experts  by  donning  rubber  gloves,  or  by 
smearing  his  finger  tips  with  collodion. 

Even  the  formidable  chain  bolt  can  be  successfully  manipu- 
lated by  means  of  a  short  length  of  twine  and  a  nail  or  match. 


CHAPTER  V 


The  Forgery  of  Bank-notes 

THE  chief  aim  in  the  manufacture  of  bank-notes  and 
Treasury  notes  is,  of  course,  to  outwit  the  forger. 
This  object  is  furthered  by  originaHty  of  paper, 
design  and  ink,  and  assisted  by  a  system  of  consecutive 
numbering.  EngHsh  bank-notes  are  surface-printed  by  electro- 
typing  and  are  turned  out  to  the  face  value  of  many 
millions  of  pounds  weekly,  certain  series  being  called  in 
from  time  to  time.  To  one  firm  alone  is  entrusted  the 
manufacture  of  the  paper  on  which  the  notes  are  printed. 
This  is  a  combination  of  strength,  lightness  and  inimitability, 
the  latter  quality  resulting  from  a  scientific  process  of 
manufacture  reinforced  by  a  skilfully  executed  watermark. 

So  extensive  have  the  successes  of  forgers  been  against  the 
banks  that  the  Bankers'  Association  was  formed  some  years 
ago  with  the  object  of  defeating  the  common  enemy  and 
indemnifying  against  loss  those  firms  incorporated  in  the 
Association.  A  solicitor  is  permanently  employed  by  the 
Association  and,  of  course,  works  in  close  alHance  with  the 
police. 

Though  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  expression  "  flash 
notes  "  is  of  American  origin,  it  is  really  a  phrase  derived 
from  Flash,  a  village  five  miles  from  Buxton,  Derbyshire, 
where  several  generations  ago,  the  manufacture  of  spurious 
notes  was  carried  on  on  a  wholesale  scale,  the  notes  being  put 
into  circulation  at  the  neighbouring  fairs. 

Though  a  Bank  of  England  note  is  difficult  to  forge,  yet 
it  is,  by  reason  of  its  simple  design  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
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printed  in  one  colour  only,  more  easily  imitated  than  some 
Continental  notes  with  their  elaborate  and  many-hued 
designs.  One  Continental  forger  of  note — the  pun  is  un- 
intentional ! — enjoyed  for  many  years  the  fruits  of  his  skill 
and  industry  until  he  one  day  changed  the  chemical  with 
which  he  glazed  his  spurious  notes.  This  was  unfortunate, 
for  a  boy  whom  he  sent  to  a  local  bank  to  cash  one  of  them 
held  it  tightly  in  his  hot  hand.  As  a  result,  the  colours 
became  blurred  and  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  cashier, 
and  the  forger  was  soon  under  arrest.    {See  Chapter  I.) 

A  note  forger  seldom  acts  alone  :  he  generally  acts  in 
concert  with  others,  generally  two  in  number.  One  of  the 
trio  does  the  actual  forging,  another — termed  the  "  layer  " 
or  "  planter  " — puts  the  bad  notes  into  general  circulation, 
while  the  third  acts  as  the  manager  of  the  gang,  and  as  the 
connecting  link  between  his  two  confreres  who  are,  however, 
for  greater  safety,  frequently  kept  ignorant  of  each  other's 
identity. 

It  is  the  forger's  policy  to  work  in  absolute  secrecy.  His 
methods,  his  hours  of  work,  his  colleagues  are  all  unknown 
even  to  his  intimates,  while  sometimes  his  wife  and  family 
are  even  unaware  of  his  true  calling  ;  his  left  hand  knoweth 
not  what  his  right  hand  doeth.  Hence  details  of  his  craft 
are  but  seldom  brought  to  light  and  all  that  is  known  is, 
broadly  speaking,  that  he  is  generally  a  skilled  engraver  or 
chemist,  who  has  taken  to  evil  ways  and  that  he  prints  his 
stock-in-trade  with  an  ink  normally  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
tannic  acid  and  chromic  oxide,  though  formerly  a  cruder 
ink  was  prepared  from  the  charred  remains  of  skins  and  the 
stones  of  grapes.  Photography  is  vaguely  known  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  operations  of  some  forgers,  but 
how  and  why  are  jealously  guarded  secrets  known  only  to 
the  "  profession."  Incidentally,  it  is  not  a  generally  known 
fact  that  it  is  an  offence  even  to  take  a  photograph 
of  a  note. 
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A  unique  bank-note  fraud  was  discovered  whicli  was 
organized  on  the  following  lines  : 

When  bank-notes  are  called  in  from  time  to  time  they  are 
cancelled  by  punching  a  few  holes  in  the  centre  and  by 
tearing  off  the  lower  right-hand  corner.  A  gang  of  forgers 
had  gained  possession  of  scores  of  cancelled  £100  notes,  and 
had  filled  in  the  holes  with  bank-note  paper  with  such  con- 
summate skill  as  to  baffle  discovery.  The  missing  corners 
had  been  as  skilfully  replaced  by  those  of  notes  of  a  lower 
value. 

A  similar  ruse  was  adopted  in  the  United  States  some 
years  ago.  Owing  to  the  frequency  of  cheque  forgeries, 
some  business  houses  had  the  amounts  of  their  cheques 
denoted  not  by  written  figures,  but  by  figures  punched  in  the 
paper.  A  forger,  however,  had  carefully  filled  in  the  per- 
forations and  punched  in  the  figures  of  a  much  higher  sum 
of  money,  while  a  case  is  on  record  of  a  forger  having  actually 
split  a  Bank  of  England  note  in  two  and  printed  another  note 
on  the  blank  layer. 

Spurious  "  Fishers,"  or  Treasury  notes,  generally  betray 
themselves  by  one  or  more  of  the  following  defects  :  the 
watermarks  are  sometimes  missing,  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment are  poorly  reproduced  on  the  reverse  side,  and  the 
colouring  is  frequently  too  dark,  while  the  green  shading  is 
sometimes  missing  from  the  centre. 

Before  the  layer,  or  crook  who  puts  flash  notes  into 
circulation  can  do  so  he  must  needs  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  bank  or  other  business  house  which  he  intends  to  use  as 
a  means  to  that  end.  One  layer  opened  an  account  for 
five  hundred  pounds  with.^  a  certain  bank.  One  day  he 
appeared  at  the  bank  with  his  cheque  for  two  hundred  pounds 
which  he  requested  should  be  cashed  for  forty  five-pound 
notes.  He  had  a  five-pound  note  in  his  hand,  and  this  he 
surreptitiously  added  to  the  pile  of  forty  when  they  were 
handed  to  him,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  notes  to 
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forty-one.  He  then  drew  the  cashier's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  "  had  paid  out  one  note  too  many."  The  cashier 
counted  the  pile  once  more,  found  that  it  was  so,  and  tendered 
his  cordial  thanks,  on  which  the  crook  took  his  departure, 
his  credit  and  honesty  unquestionably  established  at  the 
bank,  with  the  result  that  when  he  reappeared  in  due  course 
with  a  bundle  of  forged  notes  the  grateful  bank  officials 
cashed  them  without  hesitation. 

Sometimes  even  crime  is  not  without  its  humorous  side, 
and  when,  some  years  ago,  a  consignment  of  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs arrived  in  India  embelhshed  with  reproductions  of 
ten-rupee  notes,  certain  native  sharps,  scenting  a  golden 
opportunity,  cut  these  out,  pasted  them  to  strips  of  paper 
and  palmed  them  off  on  to  the  unsophisticated. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Coining  and  "  Sweating  " 

A COINER  is,  of  course,  one  who  manufactures  coun- 
terfeit coins,  though  in  order  to  obtain  a  conviction  it 
is  not  necessary  to  prove  even  that  :  the  mere  fact  of 
implements  designed  for  that  purpose  being  found  in  his 
possession,  or  on  his  premises,  constituting  sufficient  evidence 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

A  "  sweater  "  is  one  who  treats,  by  chemical  or  mechanical 
means,  genuine  coins,  with  the  object  of  extracting  a  minute 
portion  of  precious  metal  from  each,  afterwards  restoring  the 
coins  into  general  circulation. 

Even  before  the  advent  of  the  present  paper  currency 
this  form  of  crime  had  begun  to  show  a  noticeable  decline. 
For  one  thing,  the  coiner  must  be  possessed  of  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  the  apparatus  required  is  somewhat 
costly  and  difficult  to  hide,  and  the  profits  are  but  meagre 
in  return  for  the  outlay  involved,  the  working  expenses 
incurred,  and  the  risks  run.  The  one  notable  exception  is 
that  of  a  coiner's  den  discovered  at  Vauxhall  in  1904, 
when  an  apparatus  estimated  to  have  cost  about  six  hundred 
pounds  was  confiscated  by  the  police.  A  portion  of  this 
apparatus  was  applied,  or  misapplied,  to  the  sweating 
of  sovereigns,  and  in  the  course  of  the  resulting  trial  it  was 
disclosed  that  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  sovereigns  were 
sweated  daily,  from  each  of  which  about  two  shillings' 
worth  of  gold  was  extracted,  but  the  yield  of  twenty-five 
pounds  per  diem  was  the  striking  exception  which  proves  the 
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rule.  Since  the  inauguration  of  a  paper  currency,  moreover, 
the  coiner's  opportunity  of  making  money  (in  the  double 
sense)  has  disappeared. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  by  way  of  digression,  that  the 
Chupperbunds,  a  native  tribe  domiciled  in  Bifapur,  India, 
actually  manufacture  counterfeit  coins  whilst  engaged  in 
intoning  their  prayers  ! 

The  coiner,  or  "  smasher,"  as  he  is  known  to  the  criminal 
fraternity,  commences  operations  by  obtaining  a  quantity 
of  gold  or  silver  articles,  needless  to  say  other  people's  for 
preference.  These  he  melts  down  in  a  furnace,  incorporating 
with  them  tin  and  solder.  This  mixture  he  pours  into  a 
plaster  or  rubber  mould,  fashioned  on  much  the  same  lines 
as  a  treasury  note  case,  with  its  quaint  arrangement  of 
elastic  bands.  When  the  metal  has  hardened  and  cooled  off, 
the  resulting  coins  are  individually  placed  in  small  wire 
pockets  set  at  alternate  intervals  down  either  side  of  a  long 
wire,  the  whole  device  resembling,  when  loaded,  one  of 
those  old-fashioned  ropes  of  small  onions  still  to  be  found  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  then  plunged  into  a 
boiling  solution  of  caustic  potash  and  connected  with  an 
electric  battery.  The  current  is  then  turned  on,  and  the 
coins  are  given  the  appearance  of  the  metal  which  they  are 
intended  to  resemble  Finally,  they  are  brushed  with  a  soft 
brush  dipped  in  a  solution  of  water  and  alum,  which  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  having  been  in  use  for  some  time, 
and  are  made  up  into  packets,  ready  for  sale  to  the  "  utterer." 

The  counterfeiting  of  English  half-crowns  was  part  of  the 
Bolshevik  plan  at  one  time  adopted  to  shake  the  British 
credit. 

The  utterer  makes  a  living  by  passing  counterfeit 
coin  into  circulation.  He  pays  his  bills  with  it,  visits  shops 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  it,  or  takes  a  short  'bus  ride  with 
the  same  object.  He  prefers  to  utter  his  coins  by 
artificial  light,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  changes  his  field  of 
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operations,  also  his  address,  as  frequently  as  possible.  He 
purchases  his  coins,  or  "  shofuU,"  at  about  one-fifth  of  their 
face  value,  and  with  the  object  of  avoiding  suspicion  the 
deal  generally  takes  place  as  far  from  the  smasher's  den 
as  possible. 

The  sweater  works  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the 
smasher,  and  frequently  combines  the  trade  of  each,  but 
the  sweating  of  coins  is  rapidly  dying  out  in  this  country, 
though  still  largely  practised  on  the  continent. 

The  coin  is  clamped  in  a  rubber  mould,  similar  to  that 
used  by  the  smasher.  Copper  wires  are  then  attached 
to  the  coin  and  the  latter  is  plunged  into  some  suitable  acid, 
generally  into  cyanide  of  potassium  at  a  temperature  of 
200°F.,  and  the  electric  current  is  switched  on.  In  due 
course  minute  particles  of  metal  become  detached  from  the 
coin  and  deposited  in  the  acid,  whence  they  are  subsequently 
extracted. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Jewel  Thieves 

NOT  so  many  years  ago  the  jewel  thief  was,  to  the 
popular  mind,  a  being  who  entered  by  force  a 
jeweller's  shop  or  a  private  boudoir,  knocked  the 
occupant  senseless,  helped  himself  to  the  valuables  and, 
amid  universal  consternation  and  clatter,  decamped  with 
his  booty,  pursued  by  half  the  neighbourhood  led  by  excited 
policemen. 

The  jewel  thief  of  to-day,  however,  works  swiftly,  skilfully 
and  silently.  He  is  an  expert,  a  specialist  and,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  the  last  person  in  the  world  who  would  be  sus- 
pected of  doing  such  a  thing. 

A  man  of  the  world,  of  polished  manners,  faultless  attire 
and  suave  address,  he  ingratiates  himself  into  fashionable 
circles  and  is  present  at  every  social  function  of  note  where, 
combining  business  with  pleasure,  he  takes  stock  of  the 
jewellery  worn  and  notes  the  identity  of  its  wearers.  On 
the  proceeds  of  his  misdeeds  he  maintains  a  luxurious  flat 
and  lives  the  leisured  life  of  a  man  about  town. 

Ascertaining  the  addresses  of  his  intended  victims  he 
watches,  or  employs  another  to  watch,  their  comings  and 
goings,  and  learns  where  their  valuables  are  kept. 

Domestic  servants  are  frequently  unconscious  accessories 
of  the  swell  mobsman  for,  under  pretext  of  ardent  love- 
making,  he  worms  his  way  into  their  confidence  and  in  a 
short  time  knows  as  much  of  the  topography  of  their 
employer's  house  and  of  the  hiding  place  of  his  wife's  jewels 
as  the  worthy  couple  themselves. 
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Some  cracksmen  make  a  point  of  carefully  studying  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  weddings.  Putting  two  and  two 
together  they  decide  to  save  the  young  couple  the  trouble  oi 
looking  after  all  their  wedding  presents,  by  selecting  the 
pick  of  them  for  themselves. 

Immediately  after  a  big  jewel  robbery  detectives  may  be 
seen  v/atching  the  doors  of  safe  deposit  companies,  for  of 
recent  years  some  astute  crooks  have  taken  to  hiding  their 
booty  there  until  the  affair  shall  have  blown  over.  Pending 
this  happy  moment  the  crook  may  elect  to  lie  in  hiding  in  one 
or  another  of  certain  apartment  houses  in  the  provinces  where 
the  landlady  asks  no  questions,  though  he  may  mix  with  his 
usual  fashionable  gatherings  in  the  hope  that  suspicion  may 
be  avoided  by  his  very  daring.  A  case  is  on  record  of  a  jewel 
thief  who  walked  about  London  for  many  weeks,  whilst 
awaiting  his  opportunity  of  bolting  to  a  Continental  port, 
with  many  thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of  diamonds  hidden 
in  a  specially  constructed  recess  (familiar  to  conjurers)  in  the 
heel  of  his  boot. 

The  late  Gaby  Deslys,  on  being  asked  on  one  occasion  how 
she  kept  her  magnificent  pearls  safe  when  travelling,  asked 
her  maid  to  undo  the  neck  of  her  own  blouse,  when  the  gems 
were  disclosed  coiled  round  the  maid's  neck,  while  another 
much-travelled  lady  invariably  inserts  her  diamonds  into  a 
tube  of  tooth  paste.  A  cake  of  soap  sometimes  fills  the 
role  of  jewel  case,  its  leading  virtue  being  its  innocent 
appearance. 

A  really  clever  criminal  is  nearly  always  a  specialist ;  a 
forger,  for  example,  would  never  dream  of  stealing  any  more 
than  a  coiner  would  think  of  blackmail.  Even  in  their  own 
branches  of  crime  crooks  divide  themselves  again  into  various 
sub-branches,  where  a  jewel  thief,  for  example,  would  not 
think  of  stealing  a  motor-car.  When,  therefore,  a  theft  of  a 
definite  type  is  committed,  the  detectives  engaged  on  the 
case  find  their  field  of  inquiry  narrowed  down  to  those 
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thieves  only  who  are  known  to  make  a  speciality  of  that 
particular  kind  of  theft.  It  behoves  the  crook,  therefore, 
never  to  repeat  his  methods. 

A  few  incidents  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  versatility  of 
jewel  thieves.  A  certain  jewel  thief,  who  was  also  a  highly 
skilled  metal  worker,  prepared  from  brass  and  paste 
duplicates  of  certain  gold  and  diamond  rings  which  he 
coveted.  Entering  the  shop  of  the  jeweller  who  offered  the 
originals  for  sale,  he  asked  to  see  these  rings,  when  he  deftly 
substituted  the  fakes  for  the  real  articles,  bought  a  cheap 
matchbox,  to  cover  the  real  purpose  of  his  visit,  and  decamped. 

Two  other  robberies,  both  picturesque  and  daring,  deserve 
mention.  In  the  one  case  two  jewel  thieves,  dressed  as 
workmen,  clad  in  aprons  and  with  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up, 
detached  from  its  fastenings  in  a  jeweller's  shop  doorway,  at 
midday,  a  large  showcase  of  jewellery,  and  drove  off  with 
it  in  a  taxi  under  the  noses  of  scores  of  passers-by.  In  the 
other  case  a  jeweller's  traveller,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  his  bulky  jewel  cases  with  him  in  a  cab,  once  left 
the  cab  and  its  contents  unguarded  while  he  and  the  coach- 
man adjourned  to  a  public-house.  The  jewel  thieves,  who 
had  had  the  traveller  and  his  cab  under  observation  for  many 
weeks,  came  up,  one  dressed  as  a  coachman.  The  latter 
mounted  the  box  and  drove  away,  with  his  confederate  and 
the  jewellery  in  the  cab. 

An  equally  dramatic  (one  might  almost  say  pantomimic) 
subterfuge  was  employed  in  another  instance.  A  pair  of 
jewel  thieves  had  for  some  time  contemplated  rifling  a 
certain  jeweller's  shop,  but  had  almost  given  up  the  project 
in  despair,  the  place  being  very  closely  guarded.  They 
noticed,  however,  that  a  large  box,  presumably  containing 
silver  plate,  arrived  periodically.  They  accordingly  con- 
structed a  duplicate,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  railway  goods 
office  requesting  that  the  original  box  should  not  be  delivered 
for  a  few  days.    On  the  usual  day  of  the  week  the  duplicate 
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box  was  delivered  at  the  shop,  containing  not  silver  plate 
but  one  of  the  thieves,  his  colleague  being  the  driver  of  the 
van  on  which  the  box  was  brought.  The  box  was  made  to 
open  from  the  inside  :    the  rest  of  the  story  can  be  guessed  ! 

A  case  is  on  record  in  which  a  well-dressed,  middle-aged 
gentleman  entered  a  jeweller's  shop  and,  leaning  over  the 
counter,  questioned  the  proprietor  concerning  some  loose 
gems  from  which  he  said  he  wished  to  choose  some  to  be 
fashioned  into  a  pendant  for  his  wife.  He  said  he  would 
call  on  the  morrow,  bringing  his  wife  with  him.  On  the  next 
day  he  duly  appeared,  but  alone,  saying  that  his  wife  was  ill 
and  that  he  had  been  authorized  by  her  to  choose  on  her 
behalf.  He  selected  the  gems  he  wanted  and  left  them  with 
the  jeweller  to  be  made  up.  The  jeweller  then  missed  a  large 
diamond.  The  customer,  greatly  distressed,  offered  to  allow 
himself  to  be  searched,  which  was  done,  but  without  success, 
and  he  withdrew  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  proprietor's 
apologies.  A  few  minutes  later  another  old  gentleman 
entered  the  shop  and  left  a  brooch  to  be  repaired. 

The  robbery  was  thus  accomplished.  On  his  first  visit 
the  first  man  left  a  lump  of  soft  wax  sticking  to  the  under- 
side of  the  ledge  of  the  counter  when  leaning  over  it.  On 
his  second  visit  he  stole  the  diamond,  which  he  embedded  in 
the  wax.  The  second  man,  his  confederate,  removed  the 
wax  containing  the  diamond  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  with 
the  brooch. 

Jewels  are,  of  course,  very  easily  concealed  owing  to  their 
small  size,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  resource  of  the 
average  jewel  thief  and  his  employment  of  up-to-date 
methods,  goes  far  to  explain  why  so  small  a  proportion  of 
jewel  thefts  ever  result  in  a  conviction. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Confidence  Tricksters 

"  \  -^^O-^  born  every  minute,"  and  "  a  fool  and  his 
money  are  soon  parted."  These  axioms  are  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  confidence  trickster's 
philosophy  and  at  the  root  of  his  systems  of  fraud. 

He  is  generally  a  man  of  some  education,  experience  and 
assurance,  nimble-witted  and  possessed  of  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  its  peccadilloes  and  its  little  weak- 
nesses. His  intuition  and  judgment  in  selecting  a  likely 
victim  are  accordingly  amazing.  Middle-aged  men  are  likely 
to  attain  a  greater  measure  of  success  than  younger  ones,  as 
their  more  mature  judgment,  coupled  with  their  wider 
experience  of  the  world  and  its  fools,  is  more  likely  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  minds  of  their  intended  dupes  and  to 
produce  a  richer  harvest  accordingly. 

No  stereotyped  plan  is  followed  by  these  rogues.  They 
depend  for  their  livelihood  upon  the  good  things  that  chance 
puts  in  their  path.  Opportunity  makes  the  thief,  and  their 
tactics  are  varied  to  suit  the  individual  circumstances  of  each 
case  :  they  "  trim  their  sails  to  catch  the  passing  breeze." 

Some  idea  of  their  methods  may,  however,  be  gained  by 
the  examination  of  a  few  typical  subterfuges  which  are  known 
to  have  been  adopted. 

Our  rogue  spends  a  few  days  at  an  hotel,  and  while  there 
he  scrapes  an  acquaintance  with  a  likely-looking  guest. 
One  day,  while  they  are  sitting  in  the  lounge,  a  confederate 
of  the  trickster  enters  and  begs  the  loan  of,  say,  twenty-five 
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pounds  from  his  colleague.  The  latter  has  not  so  much 
money  on  him  at  the  moment,  but  tentatively  suggests  that 
his  fellow-guest  should  cash  his  cheque  for  that  sum.  The 
latter,  ready  to  obHge  such  an  agreeable  companion,  parts 
with  the  money,  only  to  find,  on  presenting  the  cheque,  that 
it  is  worthless,  and  that  his  affable  companion,  summoned 
elsewhere  by  telegram  in  the  meantime,  has  decamped. 

Another  of  his  "  taking  little  ways  "  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  example.  He  sallies  forth,  in  advance  of  his 
confrhe^  into  the  public  streets,  and  accosts  a  prosperous- 
looking  individual  by  any  name  that  occurs  to  him.  The 
victim,  thinking  it  is  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  explains 
affably  that  he  is  not  the  person  named  but  that  he  is  Mr. 
Blank,  of  Exeter.  The  trickster  withdraws  with  apologies 
and  returns  home,  joined  later  by  his  colleague,  who  has 
followed  Mr.  Blank  to  his  hotel  and  committed  his  appearance 
to  memory.  The  pair  then  consult  an  Exeter  directory  and 
jot  down  the  names  of  a  few  persons  likely  to  be  prominent 
citizens  of  that  place.  The  second  rogue  then  boldly  enters 
Mr.  Blank's  hotel  and,  pretending  to  recognize  him,  greets 
him  enthusiastically  by  his  proper  name.  Mr.  Blank  points 
out  that  he  regrets  he  does  not  remember  him,  whereupon 
the  trickster  "  explains  "  that  he  is  the  cousin  of  Mr.  Dash 
of  Exeter,  and  has  met  Mr.  Blank  at  the  former's  house. 
Mr.  Blank  cannot  recollect  having  had  that  pleasure,  but 
everything  points  to  the  probability  of  the  meeting  having 
taken  place,  and  in  due  course  Mr.  Blank  is  induced  to  lend 
some  money,  entrust  it  to  his  companion  to  put  on  "  a  sure 
winner,"  or  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  in  some  other  direction. 

Sometimes  a  sharp  will  confide  in  his  "  mug  "  that  he 
knows  of  a  gold  mine  in  Australia  which  has,  after  many  lean 
years,  suddenly  proved  to  contain  vast  and  rich  deposits. 
He  is  anxious  to  do  his  new  acquaintance  a  good  turn,  and 
offers  to  induce  a  third  party,  whom  he  knows  "  fairly  well," 
to  sell  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  stock  in  the  mine  for,  say, 
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five  hundred  pounds.  The  victim,  thinking  the  offer  may 
not  be  a  genuine  one,  intimates  that  he  would  rather  like  to 
see  the  mine's  London  representative.  The  shark  readily 
agrees,  and  effects  an  introduction  on  the  following  day,  when 
that  official  confidently  states  that  if  he  could  only  get  some 
more  shares  for  himself  he  would  pay  for  them  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  per  cent.  This  spurs  on  the  dupe  to  action,  and 
he  seeks  out  and,  after  much  persuasion,  induces  the  sharp's 
acquaintance  to  sell  him  his  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  stock 
for  half  its  face  value.  On  returning,  however,  to  the  mine's 
representative,  in  order  to  complete  the  deal,  he  finds  that 
worthy  missing,  and  subsequent  events  reveal  the  fact  that 
all  three  were  in  league,  the  bonds  were  forgeries  and  his 
cheque  had  been  cashed. 

Sometimes  the  confidence  trickster,  posing  as  the  inventor 
of  some  wonderful  commodity,  will  induce  a  wealthy  fool  to 
finance  him  for  a  time,  and  not  until  his  patron's  suspicions 
have  been  aroused  does  the  knave  become  conspicuous  by 
his  absence. 

Another  trap  is  the  comparatively  simple  one  of  selling 
tickets  for  lotteries  or  raffles  which  exist  only  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  vendor. 

A  slightly  different,  though  more  familiar,  type  of  fraud 
is  that  practised  by  the  begging  letter  writer.  This  pest 
generally  recounts  the  woes  of  himself  or  of  somebody  else. 
A  piteous  tale  of  poverty,  accident,  ill-health,  bereavement, 
and  general  ill-luck  is  poured  out  and  monetary  assistance 
tacitly  solicited,  a  subscription  list  embodying  fictitious  names 
or  forged  signatures  sometimes  being  appended.  It  is  a 
significant  thing  that  the  respective  addresses  of  the  suppliant 
and  the  recipient  are  generally  very  far  apart. 


CHAPTER  IX 


Bank  Thieves 

THIS  term  is  applied  not  to  those  cracksmen  who 
break  into  bank  vaults  by  night  and  help  themselves 
to  the  contents  of  a  safe  after  hours  of  strenuous  toil 
with  the  latest  safe-breaking  devices,  but  to  those  suave, 
daring,  well-groomed  rogues  who  haunt  the  premises  and 
vicinity  of  banks  and  with  nimble  fingers  pilfer  what  they 
can.  They  differ  from  pickpockets  in  stealing  not  from  the 
person  but  from  the  keeping  of  their  victims. 

Their  usual  plan  of  campaign  is  to  work  in  small  groups  of 
three  or  four,  for  as  the  main  object  of  the  actual  thief  is  to 
avoid  being  detected  with  the  booty  in  his  possession  they 
adopt  the  plan  of  passing  it  from  one  to  another  until  it 
reaches  one  who  is  so  far  from  the  actual  scene  of  the  theft 
as  to  render  him  immune  from  suspicion. 

In  the  case  of  the  more  elaborate  thefts  the  gang  may  have 
laid  their  plans  for  months  in  advance.  A  case  is  on  record 
in  which  a  gang  of  bank  thieves  learned  that  a  certain 
customer  of  the  bank  drew  out,  every  Friday,  one  hundred 
pounds  in  five-pound  notes.  One  of  their  number  entered 
the  bank  about  the  same  time  as  the  customer  in  question, 
but  minus  hat  or  coat.  When  the  customer  had  received  his 
money  he  withdrew  to  a  side  counter  to  check  the  notes  in 
accordance  with  his  usual  habit.  While  he  was  thus  occupied 
the  thief  approached  and  said  :  "  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you, 
sir,  but  I  fancy  I  must  have  paid  you  a  note  too  much." 
The  customer,  thinking  he  was  a  new  official  of  the  bank, 
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counted  the  notes,  however,  and  found  that  there  were 
twenty,  and  the  bogus  official  accordingly  apologized  and 
retired  through  a  door  leading  to  another  part  of  the  building. 
Once  there,  the  crook  who,  on  first  addressing  his  dupe,  had, 
by  sleight  of  hand,  substituted  a  bundle  of  twenty  flash 
notes  for  the  genuine  ones,  dived  down  a  passage  leading  to 
a  side  entrance  where  he  jumped  into  a  waiting  motor-car 
driven  by  a  confederate,  and  decamped. 

During  the  Great  War  another  skilfully  planned  theft  was 
successfully  carried  out.  One  day  a  motor-car  containing  a 
disabled  officer  and  two  friends  drove  up  to  the  local  branch, 
in  a  small  market  town,  of  a  well-known  bank.  The  staff 
consisted  only  of  the  manager  and  a  young  clerk.  The  two 
civilians  entered  the  bank  and  invited  the  manager  to  step 
outside  and  interview  the  disabled  officer  who,  they  explained, 
wished  to  open  an  account  with  his  branch.  The  manager 
obligingly  did  so,  and  while  one  of  the  civilians  engaged  the 
clerk  in  conversation,  the  other  deftly  annexed  some  bank- 
notes which  the  clerk  had  been  engaged  in  counting  on  their 
arrival,  "  planting  "  some  spurious  notes  in  their  stead.  The 
interview  over,  the  car  and  its  occupants  drove  off  at  a 
breakneck  speed.  The  "  disabled  officer,"  needless  to  say,  was 
an  accomplice  disguised  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

Another  audacious  theft  took  place  in  New  Broad  Street, 
E.C.  A  clerk  in  the  employ  of  a  well-known  bank  was 
carrying  from  one  branch  to  another,  a  bag  containing 
3^16,000  in  notes.  He  had  not  long  started  on  his  errand 
when  he  was  stopped  by  a  well-dressed  but  hatless  man,  who 
seemed  to  be  out  of  breath  through  running  after  him. 
Addressing  the  messenger  he  said  :  "  I  am  glad  I've  over- 
taken you.  The  manager  wants  you  to  take  this  urgent 
message  and  I  am  to  take  your  bag  back."  The  clerk,  under 
the  impression  that  the  other  was  a  bona  fide  employee  of 
his  own  bank,  was  taken  off  his  guard  and  handed  over  the 
bag.    The  other  was,  of  course,  an  experienced  bank  thief. 
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Instances  of  this  sort  could  be  multiplied  almost  indefi- 
nitely, their  success  depending  on  their  sheer  audacity,  in 
accordance  with  the  familiar  dictum  that  fortune  favours 
the  brave. 


CHAPTER  X 


Shoplifters 

"  'JT  IFTING "    a   shop,  or  rather   the  goods  which  it 
I         exhibits,  is  a  very  old  occupation  among  those  who 
—     beheve    that  the  Lord  helps   those  who  help 
themselves. 

The  holiday  seasons,  notably  Christmas,  furnish  a  golden 
opportunity  for  the  shoplifter.  Goods  are  temptingly 
exposed,  the  shops  are  packed,  confusion  reigns  everywhere, 
the  shop  assistants  are  harassed  and  tired,  and  under  cover 
of  the  general  chaos  the  thief  reaps  a  rich  harvest. 

The  shoplifter  is  almost  invariably  a  woman,  for  they 
have  an  unerring  instinct  for  goods  of  the  best  quality.  Men, 
too,  are  much  more  conspicuous  in  a  shop,  while  a  woman  can 
conceal  the  plunder  among  her  comparatively  capacious 
garments.  These,  in  the  case  of  the  professional  shoplifter, 
are  made  on  the  most  approved  lines,  being  equipped  with 
false  pockets  and  suitable  adaptations  of  various  dressmaking 
devices  known  only  to  the  feminine  mind.  One  woman  was 
arrested  and,  when  searched,  was  found  to  be  wearing 
several  pairs  of  petticoats,  each  pair  being  sewn  together 
round  their  edges,  the  outer  one  of  each  having  a  false  pocket 
through  which  the  loot  was  dropped  and  imprisoned  by  the 
sack  thus  formed. 

Middle-aged  offenders  frequently  wear  a  cape  which  is 
similarly  used,  though  sometimes  the  loot  is  merely  tucked 
under  the  armpit  and  further  concealed  by  the  cape.  The 
female  shoplifter  is  always  well  dressed,  as  her  clothes — 
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themselves  generally  stolen — establish  confidence.  A 
shabbily-dressed  person  would  excite  suspicion. 

These  women  frequently  work  in  pairs,  one  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  shop-assistant  and,  on  her  back  being  turned, 
abstracting  an  article  from  the  counter  and  surreptitiously 
passing  it  to  her  partner.  In  the  event  of  the  theft  being 
noticed  no  suspicion  attaches  to  the  latter,  as  she  has  taken 
good  care  to  keep  well  away  from  the  counter,  while  the 
actual  thief  offers  to  be  searched.  Her  very  boldness  may 
disarm  her  accusers  and  there  the  matter  may  end,  while 
should  her  offer  be  accepted  nothing  incriminating  is,  of 
course,  discovered  on  her  person  and  she  retires  in 
high  dudgeon  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  manager's 
apologies.  Their  attentions  are  not  confined  only  to  the 
wares  exposed  in  the  shop,  the  handbags  and  purses  of  other 
customers  are  also  annexed  should  the  opportunity  present 
itself,  for  the  shoplifter  frequently  combines  the  calling  of  the 
pickpocket.    (See  Chapter  III.) 

A  case  is  on  record  of  a  shoplifter,  this  time  a  man,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  using  a  bottomless  bag  fitted  internally  with  a 
spring-grip  device  of  a  pattern  familiar  to  the  manufacturers 
of  conjuring  apparatus.  Entering  a  shop,  he  would  place 
his  bag  on  the  counter  over  the  article  he  wished  to  "  annex," 
and  by  pressing  a  catch  by  the  handle  would  cause  the  loot 
to  be  drawn  up  into  the  bag  and  held  there.  He  would  make 
some  small  bona  fide  purchase  and  decamp  with  his  bag — 
and  its  contents.    (See  Chapter  XIII.) 

In  the  case  of  small  shops,  the  plan  used  is  the  very 
elementary  one  of  inducing  the  proprietor  to  leave  the 
premises  unguarded  for  a  few  moments — generally  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  Treasury  note  or  of  fetching  the  article 
required  from  another  room — and  collecting  a  few  articles 
during  his  absence. 

Finally  there  is  to  be  considered  that  strange  neurotic 
person  the  kleptomaniac.    Persons  of  both  sexes,  bearing 
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honoured  names,  holding  established  positions  in  society, 
model  parents,  of  a  genial  and  even  lovable  disposition, 
sometimes  startle  the  world  in  general  and  their  own  friends 
in  particular  by  appearing  in  custody  to  answer  a  charge  of 
shoplifting.  Medical  evidence  is  forthcoming  to  show  that 
the  accused  is  suffering  from  kleptomania,  the  victims  of 
which,  exemplary  in  every  other  respect,  are  somehow 
irresistibly  impelled  to  steal  and  pilfer  from  shops,  sometimes 
even  from  the  drawing-rooms  of  their  friends.  It  is  a  mild 
form  of  monomania,  and  the  combined  weight  of  the  medical 
evidence,  the  social  standing  of  the  accused,  and  the  offer  of 
ample  compensation  to  the  injured  party,  generally  secure  an 
acquittal.  An  extraordinary  feature  of  these  cases,  and  one 
which  indeed  lends  colour  to  the  theory  of  harmless  insanity, 
is  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  article  taken  has  no  bearing 
whatever  on  the  matter.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,  that  articles  of  value  might  just  as  easily  be 
stolen  as  the  trumpery  trifles  which  actually  are  stolen. 
Silver  photo-frames,  serviette  rings,  and  the  like  are  left 
undisturbed,  while  such  things  as  pencils,  balls  of  string, 
tablets  of  soap  and  similar  odds  and  ends  are  taken. 

Some  years  ago  a  case  occurred  of  a  physician  whose  mania 
consisted  in  stealing  the  table-cloths  of  his  patients,  while  a 
clergyman  of  deep  piety  and  great  personal  charm  was 
discovered  to  have  pilfered,  from  bookstalls,  over  a  period 
embracing  many  years,  hundreds  of  Bibles.  It  was  urged  in 
his  defence  that  not  only  were  the  thefts  committed  under  the 
influence  of  kleptomania,  but  that  he  collected  the  volumes 
with  the  intention  of  distributing  them  gratis  amongst  his 
parishioners.  It  is,  however,  characteristic  of  kleptomania 
that  its  victims,  having  once  obtained  the  coveted  object, 
seldom  take  any  further  interest  in  it,  and  even  forget  that 
they  have  ever  handled  it. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  and  without  wishing  in  any 
way  to  appear  uncharitable,  one  is  sorely  tempted  to  ask 
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whether  a  person  in  humble  circumstances,  pleading  klepto- 
mania, would  stand  an  equal  chance  of  an  acquittal  with  one 
better  endowed  with  this  world's  goods.  The  answer  is  an 
emphatic  negative  ! 


CHAPTER  XI 


Poisons  and  Poisoning 

OF  all  forms  of  murder,  poisoning  is  the  most  abhor- 
rent. The  English  mind  looks  for  comparative 
straightforwardness  even  among  criminals,  and  the 
subtle,  secret  schemings  of  the  poisoner  never  fail  to  arouse 
widespread  indignation  in  this  country. 

The  poisoner  starts  with  unfair  advantages.  In  the  first 
place,  the  carelessness  of  his  intended  victim's  medical 
attendant  frequently  aids  him.  Poisoning  by  opium,  for 
instance,  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  apoplexy,  while 
prussic  acid  and  epilepsy  produce  very  similar  effects  in  the 
patient.  The  average  general  practitioner  would  never 
dream  of  suspecting  that  poison  had  been  administered  if  he 
were  called  in  to  treat  a  patient  apparently  suffering  from 
either  of  these  two  complaints.    {See  Chapter  XXXIV.) 

Further  to  divert  suspicion  from  himself  the  poisoner  may 
wait  until  his  quarry  genuinely  falls  ill,  after  which,  what  is 
easier  than  to  accelerate  his  end  ?  Again,  even  if  a  medical 
man  suspects  poisoning  he  is  taking  a  very  grave  step  in 
giving  utterance  to  his  suspicions.  If  they  are  justified  the 
poisoner  would  at  once  cease  his  activities,  and  if  they  were 
unfounded  the  risk  of  an  action  for  slander  or  libel  would 
be  great,  while  in  any  case  his  practice  would  show  a  sudden 
shrinkage. 

Several  centuries  ago  a  sudden  death  invariably  aroused 
suspicions  of  secret  poisoning  or  of  "  black  magic,"  and  in 
the  search  of  a  scapegoat  the  local  witch,  or  any  other 
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unpopular  character,  stood  but  little  chance  of  an  acquittal. 
In  France  and  Italy,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  persons 
realized  large  sums  by  the  secret  preparation  and  sale  of 
poisons  to  interested  parties.  In  this  connection  the 
doings  of  the  Borgias  will  be  recalled,  v/hile  an  old  hag  of  the 
name  of  Hieronyma  Sparta,  thrived  in  Rome  for  many  years 
by  supplying  unhappily-married  wives  with  the  means  of 
enjoying  widowhood.  One  is  tempted  to  observe  that  she 
would  not  be  without  clients  in  the  twentieth  century  ! 

So  great  did  the  evil  become  in  England  that  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII  the  employment  of  secret  poisons  was  declared 
to  be  high  treason  and  punishable  by  death  by  boiling  ! 

In  the  popular  mind  poisoning  is  associated  with  death, 
but  a  poison  case  need  not  necessarily  have  fatal  results. 
This  prompts  the  question,  "  What  is  a  poison  ?  "  Taylor, 
one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  toxicology,  defines  a  poison 
as  "  a  substance  which,  when  taken  into  the  mouth  or 
stomach,  or  when  absorbed  into  the  blood,  is  capable  of 
seriously  aifecting  health  or  of  destroying  life  by  its  action 
on  the  tissues  with  which  it  immediately,  or  after  absorption, 
comes  into  contact."  But  if  this  definition  were  literally 
true,  the  drinking  of  tea  or  coffee  would  be  forbidden,  and 
it  is  a  singular  fact  that  certain  poisons,  such  as  strychnine, 
when  taken  in  very  minute  quantities,  are  actually  beneficial 
in  certain  cases. 

The  law  as  it  stands  defines  poisoning  as  "  any  substance 
which  has  been  applied  or  administered  with  the  intention 
of  doing  harm,"  for  the  intended  victim  might  recover 
through  the  prompt  application  of  remedies  or  by  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  would-be  poisoner.  Such,  happily,  is  often 
the  case. 

The  action  and  effect  of  poisons  are  governed  by  many 
factors.  Some  poisons  act  "  locally,"  by  destroying  tissues 
which  they  actually  touch,  as  when  the  swallowing  of  an  acid 
burns  the  throat  or  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  though  in  this 
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connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  victim  of  acid 
poisoning  collapses  as  much  from  shock  as  from  the  effects 
of  the  actual  poisoning.  Other  poisons  act  "  remotely,"  by 
being  absorbed  into  the  system  and  then  concentrating  their 
virulence  upon  such  organs  as  they  prefer.  Hence,  opium 
and  alcohol  affect  the  brain  and  the  nerve  centres,  digitalis 
attacks  the  heart,  nicotine  injures  the  lungs,  while  strychnine 
assails  the  spinal  cord. 

Broadly  speaking,  poisons  are  most  powerful  when  applied 
in  vapour  form.  Their  effect  is  less  marked  when  they  are 
injected  subcutaneously,  and  they  are  weaker  still  when 
assimilated  as  a  solution. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  some  substances,  sulphuric  acid 
and  baryta  for  example,  are  poisonous  when  taken  separately, 
but  harmless  when  taken  together,  the  one  acting  as  an 
antidote  to  the  other.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  a 
double  dose  is  not  twice,  but  many  more  times,  as  effective 
as  a  single  dose,  while  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  long  and 
gradual  usage  induces  immunity,  as  readers  of  De  Quincey 
can  testify,  while  in  certain  diseases  some  poisons  can  be 
administered  almost  with  impunity.  All  poisons  are  absorbed 
more  slowly  during  sleep. 

The  intending  poisoner  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  physical  bulk  of  his  prey,  but  intending  poisoners  will 
please  note  that  the  dose  must  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
his  bodily  fitness  ! 

Symptoms  of  attempted  poisoning  vary  according  to  the 
drug  taken  and  the  quantity  already  assimilated.  In 
"  acute  "  poisoning,  where  a  large  quantity  of  the  drug  has 
been  administered  with  a  view  to  a  rapid  death,  the  symptoms 
occur  suddenly.  In  "  chronic  "  poisoning,  where  a  gradual, 
cumulative  effect  is  desired  the  evidence  appears  more 
slowly. 

In  the  latter  case  the  symptoms  occur  intermittently, 
generally  after  food  has  been  taken,  while  they  may  be 
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^expected  to  disappear  on  the  patient  being  removed  from  the 
society  of  his  usual  companions. 

If,  as  sometimes  happens,  several  persons  become  ill  after 
partaking  of  the  same  dish,  poisoning  may  be  presumed, 
though  in  the  case  of  Lawson,  who  poisoned  his  crippled 
brother-in-law,  aged  nineteen,  the  theory  was  ventured  by 
Lord  Brampton,  who  tried  the  case,  that  the  poison,  aconitine, 
was  introduced  into  a  raisin  in  a  cake  which  was  cut  up  and 
eaten  by  several  persons,  including  Lawson  and  his  victim, 
but  that  Lawson  arranged  that  the  latter  should  eat  that 
islice  containing  the  prepared  raisin. 

The  poisoned  dagger,  so  beloved  of  writers  of  schoolboys' 
tales,  was  actually  in  frequent  use  during  the  Florentine  wars. 
A  dagger  with  a  chased  blade  was  always  used,  the  poison 
being  incorporated  in  grease  and  the  mixture  rubbed  into 
the  carving.  On  the  dagger  being  withdrawn  the  poison 
remained  in  the  wound. 

For  subtle,  picturesque  poisoning,  one  must  turn  to 
the  East.  The  poison  most  generally  employed  is  extracted 
from  the  seeds  of  the  dhatura  plant  and  introduced  into  the 
victim's  food.  An  important  factor  in  the  case  is  that 
dhatura  leaves  no  trace  in  the  corpse,  and  even  if  the  dose 
administered  does  not  prove  fatal,  the  criminal  stands  a  good 
chance  of  escaping,  for  one  of  the  effects  oi  dhatura  is  to  deprive 
the  victim  of  his  memory  for  some  considerable  time,  and  as 
he  cannot  recall  the  circumstances  under  which  he  began  to 
feel  ill,  his  enemy  has  ample  time  to  take  to  flight.  Cases  have 
also  occurred  in  India,  Burmah,  and  Egypt,  in  which  diamond 
dust,  finely  broken  glass  or  even  chopped  hair,  have  been 
mixed  with  food,  the  victim  dying  of  internal  haemorrhage  set 
up  by  the  irritation  caused.    {See  Chapter  XXI.) 

In  the  case  of  a  death  under  suspicious  circumstances  the 
demeanour  of  those  most  closely  associated  with  the  deceased 
is  noted,  also  their  expressions  of  opinion,  their  actions,  and 
the  effect  of  the  death  upon  them  generally. 
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Attention  is  paid  to  the  appearance  of  the  body  and  to  the 
presence  of  anything  suspicious  in  the  building.  A  post- 
mortem examination  may  be  held,  when  the  vital  organs  are 
chemically  examined  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  presence, 
or  otherwise,  of  poison. 

With  the  employment  of  poisonous  snakes  as  agents  of 
death,  we  are  not  concerned  as  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  used 
in  the  East,  and  certainly  not  in  this  country,  though 
admirers  of  Sherlock  Holmes  will  recollect  his  discovery  in 
the  case  of  ^he  Speckled  Band, 

There  is  reason  to  fear,  however,  that  the  poisoner  of  the 
future  will  shun  the  comparatively  childish  methods  of  to-day 
and  employ  disease  germs.  During  the  last  cholera  epidemic 
at  Petrograd  a  medical  man  was  convicted  of  "  doping  "  his 
victim's  butter  with  cholera  germs,  and  spreading  the  mixture 
on  his  bread. 

The  appalling  possibilities  of  similar  action  on  a  large  scale 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  {See  Chapter 
XXXIV.) 


CHAPTER  XII 


Safebreakers 

PARALLEL  with  the  unceasing  rivahy  between  the 
gunnery  experts  and  those  concerned  in  the  improve- 
ment of  armour-plate  is  the  constant  wrestle  of  the 
safebreakers  with  the  manufacturer  of  "  thief-resisting " 
vaults.  Every  case  of  successful  safebreaking  discloses  a 
weak  spot  in  the  safe  concerned,  and  its  manufacturers  forth- 
with set  to  work  to  strengthen  the  part  successfully  assailed 
by  the  cracksman. 

The  modern  bank-safe,  rendered  formidable  by  combination 
locks,  time  locks,  electric  alarms  and  other  defences,  can  only 
be  negotiated  by  a  genius  who  has  spent  time,  money  and 
labour  in  planning  and  executing  his  object. 

The  simplest  way  of  opening  a  safe  is,  of  course,  by  using 
its  appointed  key.  To  obtain  that  from  the  bank  official 
concerned  demands  much  care  and  cunning.  Cases  have 
been  known  where  the  cashier  of  a  bank  has  been  followed 
home,  his  bedroom  entered,  and  a  wax  impression  of  the  key 
taken  during  his  sleep,  the  safe  subsequently  being  opened 
by  a  duplicate  key  made  from  the  wax  impression. 

Before,  however,  any  safe  can  be  tackled,  the  building 
containing  it  must  itself  be  entered.  In  the  case  of  large 
business  premises  this  is  sometimes  done  by  the  thief  hiding 
himself  in  the  building  during  office  hours  and  admitting  his 
colleagues,  if  any,  in  due  course,  while  at  least  one  case  is  on 
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record  of  a  cracksman  being  smuggled  in  inside  a  packing- 
case  which  had  been  constructed  as  a  duplicate  of  another 
the  deHvery  of  which  had  been  expected. 

Generally,  however,  a  door  has  to  be  opened,  usually  a 
wooden  one,  occasionally  a  wooden  one  Hned  with  steel.  A 
gentle  pressure  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  door  tells  him 
whether  it  is  bolted  or  not.  If  the  door  is  locked,  and  should 
its  key  not  remain  in  the  lock  the  modern  Raffles  tries  his 
skeleton  keys,  or  "  twirlers,"  which  generally  prove 
effective. 

Should  the  key  have  been  left  in,  nothing  is  simpler  than 
to  grip  the  barrel  with  a  slender  but  powerful  pair  of  forceps 
and  to  turn  it  from  the  outside.  Should  this  prove  futile, 
with  a  sharp  knife  a  corner  is  cut  out  of  the  panel  nearest  the 
lock  and  the  hand  inserted  to  turn  the  key  from  within.  In 
the  event  of  the  door  being  lined  with  steel  or  even  con- 
structed entirely  of  steel,  a  series  of  holes  is  cut  round  the 
lock  with  a  brace  and  bit,  the  point  being  oiled  periodically 
to  stifle  the  sound.  When  the  circle  of  holes  is  completed 
they  are  joined  together  by  use  of  a  file,  similarly  greased, 
and  the  lock  is  removed  bodily.  Should  a  door  be  heavily 
bolted  it  is  often  forced  from  its  hinges  with  the  aid  of  a 
jemmy,  though  this  as  a  rule  is  a  risky  undertaking  because 
of  the  noise  involved.  In  one  case,  in  which  a  door  was 
locked,  double  bolted  and  heavily  barred,  the  cracksman 
effected  an  entry  by  sawing  from  a  point  about  a  foot  above 
the  lower  hinge  to  another  point  half  way  across  the  door, 
and  thence  continuing  the  cut  downwards  to  the  bottom  of 
the  door.  He  thus  made  a  smaller  door  within  the  large  one, 
working  on  the  lower  hinge,  and  was  able  to  crawl  through 
and  close  his  own  door  behind  him  ! 

On  business  premises  there  is  sometimes  an  iron  gate 
within  the  outer  door,  to  prevent  the  latter  from  being  opened 
from  without.  In  this  case  the  iron  door  is  opened  first 
through  a  hole  made  in  the  outer  door. 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  a  gang  of  safebreakers,  choosing 
the  bank,  or  other  business  house  which  they  intend  to  tackle, 
will  take  the  adjacent  premises  and  effect  an  entry  into  the 
building  to  be  plundered  via  the  wall  dividing  the  cellars  of 
the  two.  This  is  done  by  oiling  the  mortar  round  the  first 
brick  to  be  removed,  and  chipping  it  away  with  hard  wooden 
wedges.  This  method  ensures  the  softening  of  the  mortar 
and  the  comparatively  silent  manipulation  of  the  wedges, 
though  some  experts  use  steel  wedges  which  they  strike 
with  a  rubber-capped  hammer.  For  the  removal  of  the 
remaining  bricks  the  oil  and  jemmy  usually  suffice,  though 
sometimes  an  arrangement  of  hooks  and  blind  cord  is  used 
which  performs  the  work  swiftly  and  silently.  {See  Chapter 
XX.) 

To  find  his  way  about  when  once  inside  the  premises,  the 
cracksman  frequently  carries  a  small  bottle  of  phosphorus, 
which  emits  a  soft  glow  without  being  pronounced  enough  to 
attract  the  unwelcome  attentions  of  passing  policemen,  while 
to  ensure  further  privacy  he  sometimes  scatters  a  little 
quickHme  near  the  windows  and  pours  water  on  it,  when  the 
resulting  steam  "  frosts  "  the  windows,  and  veils  his  opera- 
tions from  the  inquisitive. 

The  tools  which  the  modern  "  breaker "  employs  are 
fashioned  on  the  multum  in  parvo  principle :  it  is 
essential  to  him  that  his  implements  be  strong,  light  and 
small.  Some  safebreakers  make  their  own  instruments, 
though  among  the  camp-followers  of  the  criminal  army 
there  are  always  to  be  found  mechanics  and  blacksmiths  who 
will,  for  a  suitable  consideration,  make  any  tool  required 
without  asking  questions. 

There  are,  of  course,  as  many  ways  of  opening  safes  as  there 
are  tools  for  the  purpose  and,  for  reasons  of  space,  only  a  few 
methods  can  be  discussed  here.    One  plan  involves  the  use 
of  wedges.    These  are  made  in  varying  sizes  and  thicknesses 
the  thinnest  being  no  thicker  at  its  broadest  end,  than  an 
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ordinary  visiting  card.  The  weakest  part  of  the  safe  is 
chosen,  and  this  varies  according  to  the  make  of  safe  con- 
cerned, though  it  is  generally  at  a  point  where  two  layers  of 
steel  meet  or  overlap,  such  as  the  edges  of  the  door,  or  at  the 
back.  The  thinnest  wedge  is  driven  in  first  with  the  rubber- 
capped  hammer.  When  this  is  in  the  next  larger  wedge  is 
similarly  used,  just  under  or  over  the  first  one,  the  latter  soon 
dropping  out.  The  process  is  repeated  with  larger  and  larger 
wedges  until  the  safe  can  no  longer  stand  the  immense  strain 
and  must  give  way.  A  device  termed  a  jack-screw  is 
sometimes  used  to  force  the  wedges  in  quickly  and  silently. 
Should  the  largest  wedge  fail  to  produce  the  desired  result  an 
extra  powerful  jemmy  is  used  to  facilitate  matters.  A 
jemmy  is  a  small  bar  of  steel,  flattened  to  a  wedge  at  one  end, 
and  is  used  for  work  requiring  great  leverage.  A  jemmy 
seen  by  the  writer  was  constructed  on  telescopic  lines,  and 
when  fully  extended  was  about  a  yard  in  length  and  capable 
of  exerting  an  immense  leverage. 

Some  cracksmen  force  the  doors  of  safes  by  means  of  a 
powerful  device  known  as  the  drag.  A  small  hole  is 
bored  through  the  safe  door  by  a  hard-pointed,  diamond- 
shaped  drill,  or  with  a  brace  and  bit.  A  nut  is  then  passed 
through  and  set  against  the  inner  face  of  the  safe  door.  A 
long  steel  rod,  threaded  throughout  its  length  like  a  screw, 
is  now  inserted  through  the  nut  and  turned  until  its  farther 
end  touches  the  back  of  the  safe.  The  other  end  is  now 
attached  to  a  jack-like  device  and  the  turning  of  the  screw  is 
continued  until  such  a  terrific  tension  is  being  exerted  that 
either  the  back  or  the  door  of  the  safe  must  needs 
give  way. 

In  former  years  safebreakers  used  an  ordinary  blow-pipe 
and  spirit  lamp  to  take  the  temper  out  of  steel,  and 
soften  it,  but  this  crude  method  has  been  superseded  by  the 
use  of  the  deadly  oxy-acetylene  blow-pipe,  which  can  melt  a 
way  through  eighteen  inches  of  ordinary  steel  in  a  few 
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minutes.  {See  Chapter  XXXIV.)  Through  the  opening, 
which  is  generally  made  near  the  lock,  a  slender  metal  rod, 
such  as  a  gimlet  or  knitting  needle,  is  inserted  and  manoeuvred 
among  the  tumblers  of  the  lock  until  the  latter  yields. 
Occasionally  a  safe  is  opened  at  the  top.  In  this  case  a 
certain  German  preparation  is  utilized  and  spread  over  an 
area  of  about  a  square  foot.  It  is  a  mixture  of  powdered 
aluminium  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  may  be  thrown  on  a  fire 
without  result,  but  when  powdered  magnesium  is  added 
and  a  match  applied  to  the  mixture,  a  temperature  of  several 
thousand  degrees  is  quickly  attained  and  the  metal  directly 
under  the  powder  is  rapidly  melted. 

A  comparatively  recent  invention  is  the  time  lock  which, 
as  its  name  would  imply,  is  a  lock  fitted  with  a  clockwork 
device  which  does  not  allow  of  it  being  opened,  even  with 
its  own  keys,  before  the  hour  to  which  the  lock  has  been 
set.  A  case  occurred  in  Canada  in  1920,  in  which  a  bank 
official  was  said  to  have  been  accidently  locked  in  a  safe 
operated  by  a  time  lock,  and  as  the  lock  was  set  that  it  might 
not  be  opened  before  several  days  had  elapsed,  fears  were 
entertained  lest  he  should  be  suffocated.  He  was  ultimately 
rescued  by  the  blow-pipe. 

Combination  locks,  familiar  to  the  public  through  Alias 
Jimmy  Valentine,  can,  of  course,  only  be  opened  by  one 
to  whom  the  combination  of  letters  or  figures  to  which  the 
dial  was  set  is  known,  as  with  a  few  letters  or  figures  hundreds 
of  different  combinations  are  possible,  and  the  chances  against 
the  safe  being  opened  by  an  unauthorized  person  are 
accordingly  hundreds  to  one. 

The  picker  of  combination  locks  is  a  patient,  studious 
worker  who  will  acquire  a  specimen  of  a  new  combination 
lock  utterly  regardless  of  trouble  or  expense,  and  will  devote 
months,  even  years,  of  careful,  plodding,  painstaking  research 
worthy  of  a  better  cause  in  experimenting  upon  its  possibilities. 
Further  than  this,  his  fingers  acquire,  by  unremitting  practice. 
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a  sensitiveness  and  delicacy  of  touch  by  which  they  can 
detect  one  false  move  in  those  necessary  to  master  the 
combination,  and  in  sensing  the  drops  of  the  tumblers  or 
the  click  of  the  ratchets  he  shows  an  intuition  which  is  almost 
uncanny,  and  which  quite  puts  in  the  shade  the  skill  of  the 
family  physician  in  feeling  the  pulse. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  soon  as  it  becomes  known  that  a 
combination  lock  has  been  successfully  negotiated,  not  only 
does  every  owner  of  a  safe  to  which  it  is  fitted  alter  his 
combination,  but  the  type  of  lock  itself  becomes  obsolete. 
The  cracksman,  having  spent  time,  money,  and  care  in 
mastering  its  intricacies,  accordingly  takes  measures  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  lock  in  question  has  not  been 
picked,  but  that  the  safe  was  blown  open.  He  accordingly 
leaves  some  highly  concentrated  explosive  in  the  safe  before 
relocking  it,  attaches  a  time-fuse  and  decamps. 

The  famous  Shell "  Hamilton  of  New  York,  probably 
the  cleverest  saf ebreaker  of  all  time,  had  his  own  method  of 
negotiating  combination  locks.  He  would  visit  the  safe  he 
proposed  to  attack  three  nights  running.  On  the  first  night 
he  would  remove  the  dial  and  place  behind  it  a  circle  of  white 
paper,  slightly  smaller  than  the  dial  itself.  On  the  second 
night,  the  safe  probably  having  been  opened  in  the  meantime, 
he  would  remove  the  paper  and  study  the  ridges  and  indenta- 
tions made  in  it  by  the  action  of  the  mechanism  on  the  opening 
of  the  safe.  This  would  give  him  the  combination  required, 
and  the  third  night  would  see  the  completion  of 
the  project. 

Various  means  are  employed  to  guard  against  the  activities 
of  safebreakers,  including  the  employment  of  watchmen, 
burglar  alarms,  and  even  automatic  rifles,  but  safes  are  still 
successfully  burgled  and  many  thousands  of  pounds  lost 
annually.  Information  leaks  from  clerks  to  crooks,  some- 
times, it  must  be  confessed,  as  the  result  of  bribery,  for  there 
are  black  sheep  in  every  flock,  while  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
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that  not  every  watchman,  who  is  found  gagged  and  bound 
after  a  safe  robbery,  has  been  so  treated  against  his  will  or 
without  his  financial  gain  !  At  the  Bank  of  England  com- 
plete security  is  ensured,  not  only  by  the  use  of  impregnable 
safes  and  vaults,  but  by  a  system  of  patrols  furnished  by  the 
Brigade  of  Guards,  and  by  the  installation  of  alarms  whereby 
the  premises  can  be  flooded  should  the  necessity  arise. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


Railway  Offences 

IT  is  now  universally  known  that  the  various  railway- 
companies  employ  their  own  forces  of  police  and 
detectives.  Thefts  form  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  cases  with  which  the  railway  police  are  called  upon  to  deal. 
These  offences  are  increasing  in  a  most  alarming  manner, 
their  present  intent  being  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
early  part  of  1921  a  joint  meeting  of  underwriters  and 
representatives  of  the  insurance  companies  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  their  position  in  view  of  "  the  alarming 
increase  in  pilfering  on  railways."  At  this  meeting  the  fact 
was  disclosed  that  claims  due  to  pilfering  involve  no  less  a 
sum  than  ten  thousand  pounds  per  week  in  Great  Britain 
alone. 

Goods  sent  by  rail  are  but  rarely  stolen  in  toto  :  in  the 
majority  of  cases  a  portion  of  its  contents  is  generally 
abstracted  from  each  parcel  or  bale. 

An  ingenious  robbery  of  silk  blouses  in  transit  was  recently 
brought  to  light.  In  this  case  the  goods  were  packed  in  a 
wooden  case.  A  knot  in  the  wood  was  forced  out  and  a 
hooked  wire  inserted  through  the  resulting  hole.  Once 
inside  it  was  twirled  round,  corkscrew  fashion,  engaging  the 
material,  and  was  gradually  withdrawn.  With  it,  of  course, 
came  a  silk  blouse,  which,  being  of  an  easily  compressible 
fabric,  emerged  through  the  knot-hole  with  ease.  This 
operation  was  repeated  until  the  thief  was  satisfied  with  his 
haul. 
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Small  "  stop-gap "  orders  of  drapers'  commodities  are 
frequently  sent  in  cardboard  boxes.  In  this  case  nothing  is 
easier  than  for  the  thief  to  depress  one  side  of  the  box,  near 
the  lid,  and  pilfer  neckties  or  other  articles  in  the  box. 

Even  small  sealed  parcels  of  clothes  are  not  thief-proof, 
for  aided  by  the  yielding  nature  of  their  contents,  the  thief, 
is  able  to  knead  the  clothes  to  one  side  of  the  parcel 
leaving  the  string  on  the  other  portion  less  taut  in  conse- 
quence. It  can  then  be  slipped  off,  the  parcel  rifled  and  the 
string  replaced,  with  no  one  any  the  wiser  until  the  parcel  is 
delivered. 

On  a  simpler  principle  is  the  pilfering  of  flour,  rice,  sugar 
and  similar  foodstuffs  conducted.  A  small  hole  is  made  in 
the  bag,  generally  at  the  bottom  corner,  a  portion  of  the 
contents  is  allowed  to  run  out,  and  the  bag  is  then  fastened  up. 

The  shortage  and  high  prices  of  spirits  have  combined  to 
make  them  a  lucrative  investment  for  the  railway  pilferer. 
In  1920  a  case — the  pun  is  unintentional — occurred  in 
Liverpool,  in  which  a  carter  "  accidentally  "  dropped  a  case 
of  whisky,  the  impact  breaking  several  bottles.  The  carter 
showed  great  presence  of  mind  by  collecting  the  escaping 
spirits  in  his  own  tea-can. 

Sucking  the  monkey "  is  becoming  quite  a  popular 
pastime.  It  frequently  happens  that  when  a  cask  of  whisky 
arrives  at  its  destination  a  quantity  of  the  liquor  is  found  to 
be  missing,  though  the  barrel  itself  appears  to  be  intact. 
The  fraud  is  accomplished  on  the  following  lines.  One  of  the 
iron  hoops  is  removed  from  the  cask  and  a  small  hole  is 
drilled  in  the  part  which  was  previously  covered.  Through 
the  hole  a  straw  or  small  tube  is  inserted  and  some  whisky 
drawn  out,  water  sometimes  being  injected  in  place  of  the 
departed  spirits.  The  hole  is  then  plugged  up  and  the  hoop 
replaced.  In  one  case  the  thief  was  found  carrying  the 
stolen  whisky  in  a  rubber  hot-water  bottle  which  he  had 
smuggled  beneath  his  waistcoat. 
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Occasionally,  however,  railway  thefts  are  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale,  the  culprits  relying  for  their  success  on  the  very 
daring  and  pubhcity  of  the  act.  In  one  instance  of  this  type 
a  gang  of  cracksmen,  attired  as  railway  porters,  transferred 
the  entire  contents  of  a  railway  truck  to  a  waiting  motor  lorry. 

As  the  valleys  are  as  old  as  the  hills,  so  has  the  luggage 
thief  existed  as  long  as  railway  passengers  have  travelled 
with  luggage.  He  sometimes  frequents  a  big  terminus  and 
scrutinizes  the  luggage  of  the  more  prosperous-looking 
travellers.  He  succeeds  in  picking  the  pocket  of  one  and 
annexes  his  "  left  luggage  "  ticket,  which  he  presents  at  the 
cloak-room  and  receives  his  victim's  luggage. 

Another  modus  operandi  is  the  following.  The  thief  waits 
until  a  lady  deposits  her  jewel  case  at  the  left  luggage  ofhce. 
He  then  hands  in  his  shabby  bag,  and  receives  the  company's 
check.  He  follows  the  lady  until  both  are  out  of  sight  of  the 
railway  officials,  when  he  hurries  up  to  her,  explains  that  he 
has  been  given  her  check,  and  vice  versa,  and  effects  an 
exchange.  In  due  course  he  presents  himself  at  the  left 
luggage  ofHce,  hands  in  her  check  and  obtains  the  jewel  case 
— a  safer  proceeding  than  the  obsolete  method  of  bag 
snatching. 

Another  ruse  which  is  occasionally  employed  by  the 
luggage  thief  is  the  spring  bag  beloved  of  shoplifters.  {See 
Chapter  X.)  This  is  a  bottomless  bag  fitted  with  a  spring- 
grip  device  of  a  pattern  famihar  to  the  manufacturers  of 
conjuring  apparatus.  Sauntering  along  the  platform,  bag 
in  hand,  the  thief  sooner  or  later  discovers  a  bag  slightly 
smaller  than  his  own  prepared  one.  Standing  idly  near  it, 
he  watches  for  his  opportunity — generally  the  bustle  herald- 
ing the  arrival  of  a  train — and  slips  his  bag  over  the  coveted 
one,  which  is  enveloped  and  seized.  Sometimes  a  leather 
bag  is  ripped  up  and  the  contents  deftly  annexed. 

In  the  corridors  of  express  trains  suit-cases  are  frequently 
deposited  when  there  is  no  room  for  them  in  the  compartments 
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occupied  by  their  owners.  When  a  train  is  drawing  near  to  a 
station,  the  railway  thief  will  sometimes  pick  up  a  suit-case 
labelled  for  a  station  further  along  the  line,  cover  the  label 
with  one  bearing  the  name  of  the  station  which  the  train  is 
now  entering,  and  leave  the  train  with  the  suit-case  in  his 
possession. 

During  the  winter  of  1920-192 1  there  was  quite  an  epidemic 
of  a  grotesque  type  of  offence,  when  the  hats  of  people 
hurrying  to  catch  trains  at  the  great  London  termini  were 
snatched  from  their  heads  in  the  dark.  The  culprits  were 
difficult  to  detect,  as  the  stolen  hats  were  adroitly  passed  on 
to  confederates,  who  escaped  in  the  dark. 

Marauding  bands  in  India  sometimes  grease  the  railway 
lines  on  an  incHne.  When  a  train  attempts  to  negotiate  the 
incline  the  wheels  of  the  engine  fail  to  grip  the  metals  and  the 
train  is  brought  to  a  standstill,  when  the  bandits  proceed  to 
rob  the  passengers.    {See  Chapter  XXI.) 

In  railway  restaurant  cars  various  ruses  are  employed  by 
diners  anxious  to  get  something  for  nothing.  A  man  of  this 
type  sits  opposite  a  likely-looking  "  pigeon "  and,  during 
dinner  the  two,  mellowed  by  sundry  drinks,  become  sociable, 
the  shark  ultimately  ordering  the  head  attendant  to  give 
him  the  bill  for  the  two.  On  the  account  being  presented  he 
excuses  himself  for  a  moment.  Thinking  his  generous 
acquaintance  will  soon  return  the  green-horn  pays  the  bill, 
trusting  to  his  friend  to  refund,  but  that  amiable  traveller  is 
now  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  train,  and  leaves  it  at 
the  next  stop,  this  being  the  station  to  which  he 
has  booked. 

Subterfuges  for  travelling  without  a  ticket  are  many  in 
number.  A  ruse  now  obsolete  was  for  the  would-be  swindler 
to  hide  under  the  carriage  seat  when  a  visit  from  the  ticket- 
collector  was  anticipated,  but  that  worthy  is  now  far  too 
wide  awake,  and  the  construction  of  the  modern  carriage 
seat  does  not  assist  the  swindler. 
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Then  came  an  era  of  picking  the  pocket  of  one's  fellow- 
traveller,  and  using  his  stolen  ticket,  but  this  also  was  too 
risky  for  constant  success,  the  likelihood  of  robber  and 
robbed  both  travelling  between  the  same  two  stations  being 
too  remote. 

A  case  is  on  record  where  a  party  of  four  travelled  to  a 
race-meeting  without  tickets.  On  arriving  at  their  destina- 
tion one  of  the  party  posed  as  a  ticket-collector  and,  after 
acquiring  four  tickets,  mingled  with  the  crowd,  joined  his 
companions,  and  with  them  successfully  passed  the  barrier. 

A  form  of  ticket  swindling  peculiar  to  India  is  that  of  the 
imposter  who  confides  to  villagers,  waiting  for  their  train  to  a 
market  town  further  along  the  line,  that  he  can  purchase 
tickets  at  a  reduced  rate.  The  confiding  rustic  hands  over 
the  money,  but  in  exchange  receives  only  a  ticket  for  the  next 
station,  and,  being  unable  to  read,  is  none  the  wiser  until  he 
reaches  his  destination.    {See  Chapter  XXI.) 

To  conclude,  a  ticket  swindle  sometimes  practised  on  those 
companies  who  issue  platform  tickets  is  as  follows.  The 
swindler  wishes  to  travel  from  A  to  B  and  back.  He  pur- 
chases a  platform  ticket  plus  an  ordinary  single  ticket.  The 
latter  he  uses  legitimately  for  the  outward  journey,  but  on 
his  return  he  hands  in  his  platform  ticket,  explaining,  if 
questioned,  that  he  has  "  merely  been  seeing  a  friend  off !  " 


CHAPTER  XIV 


The  Adulteration  of  Food 

THE  public  run  a  certain  amount  of  risk  every  time 
they  purchase  preserved  or  concentrated  foodstuffs, 
for  these  are  notoriously  liable  to  produce  ptomaine 
poisoning,  or  other  unpleasant  results.  These  are  generally 
attributable  to  the  preservatives  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  foods  or  to  the  composition  of  the  vessel  containing 
them,  and  while  manufacturers  and  others  cannot  be  said  to 
adulterate  their  preparations  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
causing  unnecessary  suffering  to  others,  yet  some  of  them 
show  a  distinct  carelessness  in  the  matter,  with  the  result 
that  prosecutions  are  frequent.  Mr.  Charles  Ainsworth 
Mitchell,  the  eminent  analyst,  furnishes  some  very  interesting 
facts  on  the  subject  in  general. 

Foreign  manufacturers  enjoy  an  immunity  which  almost 
encourages  them,  and  it  is  an  unpalatable  fact  that  one-fifth 
of  the  quantity  of  butter  alone  imported  into  this  country  is 
adulterated.  The  butter  is  skilfully  blended  with  margarine 
and  sold  as  genuine  butter,  though  occasionally  starch  is 
introduced  into  the  margarine  with  the  same  object. 

So  widespread  was  this  evil  at  one  time  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  a  law  was  passed  compelling  manu- 
facturers of  margarine  to  colour  it  pink,  that  it  might  be 
readily  distinguished  from  butter.  The  public,  however, 
did  not  take  kindly  to  the  innovation,  and  the  law  was  not 
forced  in  consequence. 
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Sugar  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  adulterator's  purpose. 
Flour  is  sometimes  added  to  castor  sugar,  though  inferior 
sugar  is  frequently  faked  by  the  addition  of  tin  salts  in  order 
to  give  it  the  colour  and  appearance  of  genuine  Demerara 
sugar.  This  recalls  the  old  story  of  the  village  grocer  and 
general  storekeeper  who  said  to  his  assistant  after  they  had 
put  up  the  shutters  for  the  night  :  "  John,  have  you  sanded 
the  sugar  and  damped  the  tobacco  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir,"  came  the 
reply.    "  Then  come  in  for  prayers,  John  "  ! 

Turning  to  jams,  we  find  that  turnips  or  apple  pulp  form 
the  base  of  some  of  the  proprietory  brands  of  the  present  day. 
These  are  flavoured  with  fruit  essence  according  to  the  jam 
which  is  being  made,  the  seeds,  stones,  etc.,  being  purchased 
elsewhere  and  added  in  due  course. 

In  the  case  of  another  kind  of  preserved  food — bottled 
peas — the  colouring  of  the  peas  is  heightened  by  the  addition 
of  copper  sulphate.  It  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a 
debatable  point  whether  the  copper  sulphate  is  injurious  or 
not  to  health.  In  July,  1899,  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  (now  the  Ministry  of  Health)  appointed 
a  committee  to  thrash  the  matter  out.  After  an  exhaustive 
enquiry  into  the  question,  the  committee  decided,  with  one 
dissentient,  Dr.  Tunnicliffe,  to  recommend  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  copper  sulphate  in  this  connection,  though  their 
recommendation  was  not  adopted  by  the  Government. 
Another  form  of  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  is  often  used  in  the 
adulteration  of  vinegar,  with  ill-effects  for  the  unfortunate 
consumer.    Pyroligneous  acid  is  occasionally  used  instead. 

Lead  has  been  held  responsible  for  the  poisoning  of  more 
people  than  any  other  metal.  Mustard  is  occasionally 
doctored  with  either  chromate  of  lead  or  with  turmeric. 
The  more  general  vehicle  of  this  poison  is,  however,  the  tin 
or  can  containing  the  affected  food.  The  acid  juices  in  the 
food  act  upon  the  lead  or  tin  of  the  container  and  absorb^ 
them,  whence  they  pass  into  the  system  of  the  eater.    A  case 
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is  cited  by  Professor  John  Glaister,  the  eminent  medico-legal 
authority,  in  which  a  piece  of  ham  had  been  cooked  in  a 
frying  pan  which  had  cracked  and  had  been  soldered  with 
lead.  The  heat  of  the  fire  had  melted  some  of  the  lead, 
which  was  absorbed  by  the  ham  fat,  the  combination  being 
swallowed  in  due  course. 

Flour  is  very  frequently  used  as  an  adulterant,  being  added 
to  cocoa  (which  is  sometimes  coloured  with  common  red 
ochre)  and  to  castor  sugar  and  milk,  though  the  latter  may  be 
further  treated  with  chalk  or  with  "  Adam's  wine." 

Coffee  is  generally  mixed  with  chicory,  though  occasionally 
with  sawdust,  while  even  pepper  does  not  always  escape,  it 
being  sometimes  found  on  analysis  to  embody  linseed. 

In  fact,  there  are  very  few  edible  commodities  which 
are  not  adulterated  in  one  way  or  another,  for  the 
adulterator  of  food  is  nothing  if  not  resourceful,  and  if  he 
be  discovered  in  one  subterfuge  he  very  soon  supplies  a 
substitute,  on  the  principle  that  what  he  loses  on  the  swings 
he  can  make  on  the  roundabouts. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Mitchell  relates  how,  in  this  connection,  Mr, 
Siemens,  the  famous  electricity  expert,  once  scored  neatly 
off  a  barrister  in  a  certain  lawsuit,  when  counsel  put  to  him 
the  question  :  "  Have  you  ever  known  electricity  to  be 
adulterated  ?  "  Like  a  flash  Mr.  Siemens  replied  :  "  Yes, 
in  the  case  of  greased  lightning  "  ! 

The  presence  of  starch  and  flour  is  normally  detected  by  the 
microscope,  while  mineral  adulterations  are  discovered  by 
means  of  chemical  analysis. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  canned  and  concentrated  foods 
are  not  of  recent  origin,  meat  extract  having  been  prepared 
by  Proust,  in  the  year  1801,  while  the  famous  Liebig  first 
marketed  his  well-known  extracts  in  1849. 

Preserved  and  concentrated  foods  are,  of  course,  of  infinite 
yalue  at  sea,  where  space  is  a  primary  consideration,  also  in 
Polar  expeditions,  and  to  troops  on  active  service.    In  the 
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Great  War,  for  instance,  our  own  troops  would  have  fared 
badly  had  they  been  deprived  of  the  reinforcements 
provided  by  Mr.  Maconnochie. 

It  seems  a  great  pity  that,  as  the  law  stands,  the  adultera- 
tion of  food  cannot  be  more  heavily  punished  than  it  is.  The 
systematic  interference  with  the  food  of  the  people  with  the 
sole  object  of  financial  gain  is  about  as  glaring  an  offence 
against  the  national  well-being  as  the  mind  can  conceive. 

That  it  pays,  and  pays  well,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  some 
firms,  even  though  convicted  again  and  again,  still  persist  in 
their  sinister  activities.  A  dishonest  milkman  cheerfully 
pays  a  fine  of  five  pounds  if,  by  watering  his  milk,  he  makes 
an  extra  profit  of  ten  pounds. 


CHAPTER  XV 


The  Drug  Traffic 

IT  has  been  said  that  when  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett  was  asked  to  name  his  chief  hobby,  he  repHed  : 
"  Just  being  interested."  His  legions  of  admirers 
recognize  that  it  is  just  that  infinite  capacity  of  seeing  where 
others  are  blind,  and  for  investing  the  commonplace  with 
the  glow  and  grandeur  of  romance  in  which  Mr.  Bennett 
lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being,  that  has  enabled  him  to 
delight  us  with  his  facile  pen-pictures  of  life,  and  of  all  that 
life  holds  and  offers. 

In  the  year  192 1  he  published  in  volume  form  a  selection 
from  the  fruits  of  his  observation  extending  over  a  period  of 
several  years,  his  topics  ranging  from  Balzac  to  Orthodoxy 
and  from  Rostand  to  Morphia,  his  wordcraft  being  assembled 
under  the  appropriate  general  title  of  Things  that  Have 
Interested  Me, 

It  is  the  enjoyment  of  Mr.  Bennett's  observations  on  the 
subject  of  Morphia,  written  in  his  usual  vein  of  concise 
vivacity,  that  has  induced  the  present  writer  to  contemplate 
the  salient  characteristics  of  the  drug  traffic  as  a  whole. 

To  prepare  a  lengthy  catena  of  proofs  that  the  drug 
traffic  exists  in  our  midst,  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 

The  traffic  would  not  exist  were  there  no  demand  ;  were 
the  latter  to  expire  the  former  would  follow  suit  through 
lack  of  nourishment.  This  is  a  truism,  but  it  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  problem. 
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During  the  period  of  the  Great  War  of  19 14-19 1 8  large 
sections  of  the  public  became  unstrung — shock,  strain,  dis- 
appointment, and  the  general  atmosphere  of  uncertainty 
inducing  an  instability  of  outlook  and  a  recklessness  of 
conduct  in  which  convention  was  jettisoned  and  imprudence 
enthroned  in  its  stead. 

As  an  offset  to  this  chaotic  state  of  affairs  the  weaker 
brethren  sought  the  aid  of  palliatives,  and  what  came  to  be 
designated  as  "  the  drug  habit "  occupied  the  foreground 
of  discussions  in  the  Press  and  in  private  and  public 
gatherings. 

Some  there  were  who  declaimed  against  the  military 
hospitals  on  the  ground  of  their  alleged  wholesale  resort  to 
narcotics  and  local  ansesthetics  in  the  rehef  of  pain.  As 
Mr.  Bennett  says  of  the  second-hand  furniture  dealer  :  "  He 
inveighed  against  the  managers  of  nursing  homes,  who  give 
their  patients  morphia  merely  to  quieten  them  and  thus  let 
them  contract  the  habit  of  morphia." 

Whether  this  saddling  of  the  military  hospitals  with  the 
onus  of  inducing  the  drug  habit  is  justified  by  the  facts  was 
once  a  debatable  point. 

The  word  "  once "  is  introduced  deliberately.  At  the 
time  when  this  explanation  was  first  conceived  it  had  begun 
to  be  fashionable  to  use  the  war,  the  army,  and  everything 
connected  therewith  as  a  scapegoat  for  our  social  and 
economic  ills.  Thus,  when  the  drug  habit  loomed  into  their 
perspective,  these  people  saw  in  the  miHtary  hospitals  a 
convenient  peg  on  which  to  hang  their  arguments,  anathema- 
tizing them  not  because  they  were  hospitals,  but  because 
they  were  military  hospitals  ! 

There  will  always  be  individuals  who  will  criticize  and 
carp  at  something  :  they  praise  nothing  and  blame  every- 
thing, and  if  and  when  they  arrive  at  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
they  will  no  doubt  continue  to  express  petulant  disapproval 
of  their  surroundings.    Their  chagrin,  on  learning  that  the 
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women  drug-takers — who  had  never  been  in  miUtary 
hospitals — greatly  outnumbered  the  men,  was  very  real,  and 
the  coup  de  grace  was  administered  by  the  publication  of  an 
Army  Order  governing  the  supply  of  drugs  to  soldiers  by 
civilians  !  In  subsequent  prosecutions  the  fact  was  disclosed 
that  the  civilians  and  women  using  or  supplying  drugs  out- 
numbered the  fighters  by  a  colossal  majority,  and  the  critics 
of  the  military  hospitals  were  silenced. 

Since  the  armistice,  however,  the  question  of  the  supply 
of  drugs  has  occasioned  even  greater  alarm,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  become  one  of  the  vital  problems  of  the  day. 

Not  only  in  this  country,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  well,  the  question  is  threatening  to  dwarf  all 
others  falling  within  the  ambit  of  domestic  affairs. 

In  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  Vice  Commission  of 
Chicago  the  fact  is  recorded  that  four  chemists  in  that  city 
sell,  between  them,  four  pounds  of  morphine  every  week, 
and  a  pound  of  cocaine  every  day.  Whether  the  widespread 
consumption  of  drugs  in  America  is,  as  is  often  stated,  the 
outcome  of  prohibition  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  these 
observations. 

At  Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  the  centre  of  the  film  industry^ 
drugs  are  said  to  enjoy  a  most  alarming  popularity,  and  are 
freely  taken  by  film  artists  in  preparation  for  acts  entailing 
considerable  risk  and  calling  for  great  personal  daring.  The 
drug  habit  is  thus  formed  and  pursued. 

The  Canadian  Government,  apprehensive  lest  the  vice 
should  invade  that  Dominion  on  any  large  scale,  has  inaugu- 
rated an  air  patrol  scheme  under  which  the  Canadian  Air 
Force  convoys  incoming  vessels  lest  they  should  be  visited 
by  drug  boats  from  the  United  States,  while  the  frontier 
dividing  the  two  countries  is  policed  so  far  as  is  practicable. 

The  drugs  themselves  are  smuggled  into  this  country  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  the  suspicion  growing  that  in  many  cases 
they  are  manufactured  in  Germany  and  are  conveyed  to  these 
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stores  by  Chinese  stokers.  The  time-honoured  expedient  of 
endeavouring  to  impose  upon  our  customs  officials  by  hiding 
contraband  in  such  places  as  the  false  bottom  of  trunks,  in 
hollow  heels,  and  inside  the  crowns  of  hats  has  long  since 
been  abandoned  in  favour  of  ruses  as  subtle  as  they  are 
original. 

In  one  case  a  consignment  of  broomsticks  arrived  in  this 
country  from  the  Fatherland.  They  had  been  hollowed  out 
and  packed  with  raw  opium. 

In  another  case  a  lump  of  coal  had  been  carefully  sawn  in 
two,  the  halves  hollowed,  strychnine  introduced  into  each, 
and  the  two  glued  together,  while  a  young  girl  crossing  from 
Holland  was  found  to  be  in  possession  of  a  very  fine  set  of 
chess  pieces  which  had  been  similarly  prepared. 

Ships'  fenders,  jacket  buttons,  walking-sticks,  a  sailor's 
concertina  and  even  a  litter  of  dead  kittens  have  also  been 
utilized  for  the  illicit  transmission  of  drugs. 

The  chief  of  these  are  morphine,  strychnine  and  cocaine. 

Morphine,  a  narcotic,  is  a  powdered  form  of  morphia,  or 
opium,  and  when  held  in  solution  of  warm  water  is  injected 
into  the  forearm  with  a  hypodermic  syringe. 

Strychnine  is  a  tonic,  but  a  dangerous  drug  to  employ, 
the  fatal  dose  being  less  than  four-fifths  of  a  grain.  House- 
breakers sometimes  carry  on  their  persons  a  piece  of  raw 
meat,  into  which  strychnine  has  been  introduced.  This 
combination,  known  to  the  fraternity  as  "  pudding,"  is 
tossed  to  a  watchdog  guarding  the  property  which  they  are 
burgling,  when  it  dies  within  a  few  moments.  {See  Chapter 
XX.)  William  Palmer,  the  Rugeley  murderer,  who  was 
convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  May,  1886,  poisoned  his  victim 
through  the  agency  of  strychnine. 

It  is,  however,  upon  cocaine  that  the  limelight  of  publicity 
has  played  most  noticeably  of  late. 

Cocaine,  the  dangerous  nature  of  which  was  emphasized 
by  what  was  known  as  the    Billie  Carleton  "  case,  is  derived 
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from  a  plant,  Erthroxylon  Coca^  of  Peruvian  origin,  and 
though  outwardly  an  innocent-looking  white  powder — Whence 
the  name  "  snow " — its  dangerous  popularity  among  a 
certain  class  has  resulted  in  the  edict  that  all  prescriptions 
including  cocaine  must  be  quaHfied  with  the  admonition, 
"  Not  to  be  repeated." 

That  there  is  an  immense  demand  for  cocaine  among 
hypochondriacs  and  psychopaths  generally  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  the  fact  has  attained  the  dimensions  of  a  national 
scandal.  So  intense  is  the  grip  of  the  habit  that  not  only  do 
its  victims  find  themselves  unable  to  shake  it  off,  but  they 
appear  to  delight  in  recruiting  others  to  the  vice.  Unlike 
alcoholism,  which  can  at  least  claim  the  virtue  of  inducing 
sociability  and  goodwill,  the  cocaine  vice  is  a  secret,  sinister 
thing,  rotting  the  moral  fabric  of  its  subject. 

A  case  is  on  record  which  illustrates  the  loss  of  ordinary 
self-respect  induced  in  its  adherents.  A  woman  entered  a 
chemist's  shop  armed  with  a  physician's  prescription 
embodying  cocaine  in  liquid  form.  The  bottle  was  handed 
over  to  her,  when  she  apparently  dropped  it,  and  it  was 
smashed  on  the  tiled  floor  of  the  shop.  A  second  bottle  was 
accordingly  prepared  and  given  to  her.  She  had  succeeded, 
however,  in  obtaining  two  bottles  of  the  preparation,  for  that 
bottle  which  she  had  dropped  was  merely  a  duplicate  of  the 
one  which  she  knew  from  previous  visits  would  contain  the 
drug  while  her  own  bottle  contained  only  water. 

It  is  because  the  demand  for  cocaine  is  increasing  that  the 
traffic  has  become  so  profitable. 

There  is  reason  to  beheve  that  the  traffic  is  organized  by 
some  master-mind  who  directs,  from  some  safe  retreat,  the 
operations  of  his  agents  and  their  underlings  all  over  this 
country.  That  this  scheme  is  practicable  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  in  this  age  of  co-operation  in  industry  and  in 
social  activities  the  members  of  no  class  or  calling  are  more 
closely  wedded  and  interlocked  than  are  criminals.  They 
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have  their  own  information  bureau,  their  own  instrument 
makers,  and  their  own  disguise  stores,  while  their  agents 
and  spies  frequent  hotels,  theatres,  trains  and  all  places 
where  decent  citizens  assemble.  What  then  is  easier  than 
to  graft  on  to  the  existing  structure  the  very  profitable 
traffic  of    dope  "  ? 

Its  sale  has  almost  become  a  recognized  feature  of  the  life 
of  the  metropolis.  It  is  sometimes  dyed  brown  and  sold  as 
snuff.  Occasionally  it  occupies  the  middle  of  a  cigarette, 
which  is  politely  "  offered  "  to  the  purchaser  by  the  vendor, 
while  in  more  than  one  instance  a  playing  card  has  been 
deftly  split  in  two,  "  snow  "  spread  thinly  over  the  one  half 
and  the  other  half  carefully  gummed  to  it  at  the  edges,  the 
cocaine — like  the  meat  in  a  sandwich — lying  between  the  two. 

That  the  traffickers  in  the  drug  have  no  sense  of  the 
appropriate  is  proved  by  an  admission  that  much  of  the 
bartering  took  place  at  the  Edith  Cavell  memorial  statue. 

Numerous  convictions  have  been  secured  against  the 
dealers  in  cocaine,  who  are  generally  waiters,  hotel  porters, 
tobacconists  or  bookmakers,  but  the  traffic  proceeds  un- 
checked because  it  is  profitable. 

The  packets  of  cocaine  as  sold  to-day  normally  contain 
three  grains,  and  each  realizes  from  ten  shillings  to  five 
guineas,  according  to  the  position  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
customer.  Pure  cocaine  costs,  roughly,  just  under  a 
sovereign  per  ounce.  One  pound  would,  therefore,  be  bought 
by  the  trafficker  for  fifteen  pounds.  This  he  retails  at  the 
rate  of  ^1,440  per  pound,  and  his  resulting  profit,  on  the 
scale  of  9,600  per  cent,  is,  as  will  be  conceded  by  the  most 
avaricious,  a  very  liberal  compensation  for  the  risks  involved. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


Card-sharpers 

THE  express  is  about  to  start  from  a  great  London 
terminus.  Seats  are  taken,  carriage  doors  shut, 
coats  placed  on  racks,  pipes  brought  out  and  news- 
papers unfolded.  Travelling  humanity  settles  down  to  calm 
and  comfort  when  an  official  voice  is  heard :  "  Card-sharpers 
on  the  train,  gentlemen."  It  is  a  railway  policeman  1  The 
sharp  curses  his  luck.  He  curses  the  constable,  too,  and  no 
mention  of  cards  is  made  during  the  journey. 

But  it  is  not  only  travellers  who  receive  professional 
attendance  from  this  class  of  crook  :  he  is  to  be  encountered 
everywhere,  the  difference  between  the  West  End  and  East 
End  crook  being  merely  one  of  degree. 

In  some  countries,  especially  on  the  Continent  and  in  the 
United  States,  the  card-sharper  is  termed  a  Greek,"  the 
oldest  name  applied  to  his  vocation.  This  appellation 
originated  in  the  fact  that  a  Greek  chevalier^  Apoulos  by 
name,  who  frequented  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  and,  as  the 
result  of  an  embarrassing  scrutiny  of  his  methods  of  winning 
games  of  chance,  was  rewarded  with  a  sentence  of  twenty 
years  at  the  galleys. 

The  subject  possesses  a  fascination  for  all  who  play  cards 
— and  who  does  not  ? — and  has  provided  a  theme  for  the 
pens  of  Robert  Houdin,  J.  N.  Maskelyne  and  Dr.  Hans  Gross. 

To  discuss  the  extent  to  which  the  sharp  employs  sleight 
of  hand  would  involve  the  preparation  of  a  lengthy  treatise 
on  legerdemain.  The  present  writer  accordingly  proposes 
to  confine  his  remarks  solely  to  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
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sharp's  allies — prepared  cards,  special  devices,  and  accom- 
plices. 

In  every  conjurers'  store,  packs  of  specially  marked  cards 
are  sold  for  use  in  innocent  conjuring  entertainments.  From 
the  printed  designs  on  the  backs  of  the  cards  the  suit  and 
value  of  each  card  may  be  ascertained.  This  information  is 
conveyed  sometimes  by  the  scroll-work,  shading  or  other 
features  of  the  general  design,  but  it  is  infallible  and  almost 
unnoticeable.  The  sharp,  who  is  an  opportunist  if  he  is 
nothing  else,  has  converted  this  fact  to  his  own  use  times 
without  number,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so 
indefinitely. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  estabHshments  which  cater 
almost  entirely  for  the  needs  of  the  sharp,  and  the  present 
writer  has  seen  the  catalogue  of  one  of  these  firms  offering 
for  sale  every  conceivable  device  and  accessory  likely  to 
interest  the  Greek  " — from  marked  cards  to  loaded  dice, 
card  tables  and  roulette  boards  by  no  means  so  innocent  as 
they  seem. 

Should  the  sharp  prefer  to  mark  his  own  cards  he  can 
accomplish  this  either  before  or  during  play.  It  is  but 
seldom  that  he  doctors  the  cards  during  the  play  though, 
should  the  need  arise,  he  can  perform  this  operation  by  merely 
pressing  his  finger-nail  into  the  back  of  the  card,  near  its 
edge,  producing  a  corresponding  ridge  on  its  opposite  or 
face  side.  This  ridge  is,  of  course,  very  minute,  and  a  tough 
skin  cannot  detect  it.  He  accordingly  assists  matters  by 
keeping  the  ball  of  his  right  thumb  sensitive  by  the  daily 
application  of  vaseline  or  of  a  dilute  acid,  after  the  manner 
of  his  colleague,  the  pickpocket.    (See  Chapter  III.) 

Some  of  the  fraternity  are  known  to  wear  a  ring  provided 
with  a  blunt  point  jutting  out  from  its  circumference.  This 
point  is  concealed  by  keeping  the  finger  more  or  less  bent, 
and  with  its  aid  a  minute  indentation  may  be  made  as  in 
the  case  of  the  finger-nail. 
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It  is  before  play,  however,  that  he  fakes  the  cards  as  a 
rule.  One  method  is  to  split,  exercising  great  care,  the 
opposite  corners  of  certain  cards — generally  "  picture 
cards — to  make  the  usual  indentation  on  the  face  side  and 
to  gum  the  layers  together  again.  This  ruse  possesses  the 
advantage  to  him  of  rendering  the  indentation  invisible 
when  the  cards  are  lying  face  downwards  on  the  table. 

Another  subterfuge  is  that  of  slightly  roughening  the 
edges  of  cards  of  high  value,  that  he  may  recognize  them  when 
cutting  or  dealing. 

What  are  known  as  "  long  and  short  "  packs  are  some- 
times used,  their  characteristic  being  that  certain  cards  are 
very  slightly  longer  or  narrower  than  their  fellows  in  the 
pack,  and  are  of  great  assistance  in  cutting,  though  their 
usefulness  ceases  there. 

A  story  is  told  of  one  sharp,  an  amateur,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  a  house  at  which  play  was  frequent  and 
for  high  stakes.  He  learnt,  through  judicious  inquiries,  that 
his  host's  cards,  which  were  invariably  of  one  make  only> 
were  bought  at  a  certain  small  shop  in  the  locahty.  Esti- 
mating by  the  appearance  of  the  cards  then  in  use,  that  a 
fresh  stock  would  be  purchased  in  the  near  future,  he 
accordingly  bought  from  the  shop  in  question  every  pack  of 
the  make  usually  bought  by  his  host. 

He  carefully  removed  the  wrappers  by  steaming  them 
over  a  kettle  of  boiHng  water  and,  having  marked  the  cards 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  ref astened  the  wrappers  and  exchanged 
all  the  packs  for  others  of  a  different  make,  explaining  that. 
"  a  mistake  had  been  made."  In  due  course  the  returned 
packs  were  purchased  by  his  host  and  used  in  play,  to  the 
financial  advantage  of  the  cheat. 

Dr.  Hans  Gross  points  out  that  even  cards  with  a  per-^ 
fectly  plain  white  back  can  be  successfully  marked.  Four 
imaginary  lines  are  drawn  down  the  length  of  the  back,  each 
line  representing  a  suit.      Eight  other  hnes  are  imagined 
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across  the  back,  signifying  the  cards  "  seven  "  to  "  ace  " 
inclusive.  At  the  points  of  "  intersection  "  of  these  imagi- 
nary Hnes  a  tiny  spot  is  made  according  to  the  suit  and 
value  of  the  card,  the  "  top  "  of  the  card  being  designated  by 
another  spot  to  avoid  confusion.  In  the  case  of  cards 
bearing  a  polished  surface  a  tiny  drop  of  water  at  the  point 
required  removes  the  sizing,  and  a  minute  drop  of  oil  yields 
the  desired  result  on  dull  surfaces. 

The  number  and  variety  of  special  appliances  used  by 
card-sharpers  is  legion,  being  broadly  classified  as  either 
"  hold-outs  "  or  "  reflectors." 

A  "  hold-out "  is  a  device  designed  to  facilitate  the 
production,  substitution  or  disappearance  of  a  card  or  cards 
during  play. 

Prior  to  the  manufacture  of  special  gear  for  these  purposes 
sharps  used  their  jacket  collars,  their  trouser  buttons  or  even 
the  hollows  behind,  and  formed  by  their  bent  knees,  the  last- 
named  hiding-place  being  very  popular  in  France,  where  it 
was  termed  the  coupe  de  cuisse.  Sometimes  a  special  pocket 
was  made  on  the  inner  side  of  the  coat  sleeve,  on  the 
forearm. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  mechanical  "  hold-out  "  is  that  con- 
structed somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  "  lazy  tongs,"  expand- 
ing its  trellis-like  arm  at  the  will  of  its  owner. 

Another,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  "  the  bug,"  consists  of 
a  spring  fixed  by  spikes  to  the  outer  side  of  the  card  table, 
cards  being  slid  under  the  table,  against  which  they  are 
clipped  by  the  lip  of  the  spring.  The  same  principle  is 
employed  in  a  specially  made  ring,  a  miniature  spring-clip 
holding  the  cards  against  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

A  "  pull "  similar  to  that  employed  by  conjurers  in 
"  vanishing  "  small  articles  is  frequently  used.  This  con- 
sists of  a  piece  of  gut  strapped  at  one  side  round  the  right 
elbow.  A  similar  strap,  or  garter,  bearing  a  miniature 
pulley,  is  fastened  to  the  left  elbow,  the  gut  running  over  the 
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wheel  and  returning  down  the  right  sleeve  to  the  right  palm. 
At  one  end  of  the  gut  is  a  small  clip  "  sprung  "  to  hold 
fifty- two  cards.  By  jerking  the  elbows  outwards  a  few  inches 
the  card  or  cards  of  which  the  cheat  desires  to  rid  his  hand 
can  be  made  to  fly  up  his  sleeve.  The  "  pull "  will  not,  of 
course,  produce  cards  :  it  will  only  "  vanish  "  them. 

Should  the  sharp  wish  to  produce  cards,  he  has  a  variety 
of  apparatus  at  his  command,  chief  of  which  is  a  cardboard 
device  originally  invented  solely  as  an  innocent  conjuring 
trick.  It  is  merely  two  series  of  pieces  of  cardboard  glued 
together  at  one  end.  Between  every  pair  of  divisions  two 
cards  of  equal  value  are  placed,  hearts  and  clubs  filling  one 
series  and  diamonds  and  spades  the  other  ;  the  cards  of  the 
red  suits  being  in  front  of  those  of  the  black  suits.  A  right 
hand  pocket  holds  one  series,  the  left  hand  pocket  containing 
its  fellow.  Should  the  sharp  require,  say,  the  ten  of  diamonds, 
he  has  merely  to  place  his  hand  in  the  pocket  in  which  is  the 
holder  containing  diamonds  and  spades.  He  then  ruffles 
the  divisions  very  slowly,  counting  :  ace-king-queen-knave- 
ten.  In  the  fifth  compartment,  therefore,  will  be  found  the 
ten  of  spades  and  the  ten  of  diamonds,  the  latter  being 
uppermost. 

Should  the  shark  find  himself  among  players  whom  he 
knows  to  be  exceptionally  astute,  he  may  deem  it  prudent 
to  refrain  from  marking  cards  or  using  a  "  hold-out."  In 
this  event  practically  the  only  ruse  remaining  is  for  him  to 
watch  the  dealer  very  closely.  Should  the  dealer  appear  to 
have  some  difficulty  in  separating  certain  cards  from  the 
pack  when  their  turn  arrives  to  be  dealt,  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  the  stubborn  cards  are  either  court  cards  or  those  of  a 
high  numerical  denomination.  The  reason  is  that  gum  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  pigments 
now  used  in  the  printing  of  playing  cards.  This  conse- 
quently renders  the  colouring  matter  sticky.  Hence  the 
greater  the  value  of  the  card  (the  ace  excepted)  the  amount 
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of  colour  and,  therefore,  of  gum  employed,  and  the  more 
obstinate  are  such  cards  when  being  dealt. 

The  other  group  of  devices  embodies  reflectors,  known 
among  card  swindlers  as  shiners.  These  are  almost  solely 
employed  by  the  dealer,  their  function  being  to  assist  him  in 
ascertaining  the  value  of  the  cards  he  deals. 

The  most  elementary  shiner  is  a  drop  of  liquid.  When 
the  players  are  enjoying  drinks  during  the  game  it  is  absurdly 
easy  for  one  of  them  to  let  a  drop  fall  on  the  table  in  front 
of  him  in  order  that  the  faces  of  cards  as  he  deals  them  may 
be  reflected  for  his  information.  This  subterfuge  is  in 
universal  favour  among  the  fraternity,  and,  though  exposed 
in  the  Press  some  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Maskelyne,  is 
still  practised,  with  nightly  success,  by  sharps  all  the  world 
over. 

A  reflector  very  much  in  demand  in  the  days  before 
tradition  had  been  ousted  by  ingenuity,  was  fastened  by 
small  steel  spikes  to  the  under  side  of  the  table,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  bug  "  hold-out.  This  reflector  was  merely 
a  convex  mirror,  about  the  size  of  a  florin,  and  could  be 
hinged  out  of  sight  under  the  table  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
deal. 

A  reflector  recently  seen  by  the  present  writer  was  con- 
cealed beneath  an  enamelled  miniature  of  a  popular  actress 
which  adorned  a  gold  cigarette  case.  On  a  secret  spring 
being  pressed,  the  miniature  gave  place  to  the  reflector. 
The  cigarette  case  was,  when  in  use,  laid  casually  on  the  table 
behind  a  pile  of  notes  and  used  to  enable  the  dealer  to  obtain 
a  shark's  eye  view  "  of  the  cards  which  he  was  dealing. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  similar  devices  were,  according  to 
Mr,  Maskelyne,  let  into  the  lids  of  snuff  boxes.  He  also 
describes  as  being  in  use  thirty  years  ago  another  device, 
specimens  of  which  have  been  encountered  by  the  present 
writer.  A  cork,  to  the  top  of  which  is  cemented  a  reflector, 
is  used  to  plug  up  the  bowl  of  a  briar  pipe.    The  latter  is  laid 
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casually  on  the  table  and  the  reflector  utilized  according 
to  plan. 

Then  there  arises  the  question  of  the  accomplice,  or 

bonnet."  This  confederate  of  the  sharp  may  be  either  his 
opponent  or  his  partner  in  the  game,  or  even  an  onlooker. 
In  this  latter  event  his  function  is  to  signal  to  the  player 
information  as  to  the  composition  of  another  player's  hand. 

This  he  does  by  various  means,  the  suit  being  indicated  by 
the  position  of  his  cigar  and  the  number  and  value  of  the 
cards  of  that  suit — ^generally  trumps — by  stroking  his  chin 
with  the  corresponding  number  of  fingers. 

An  onlooker  who  habitually  toys  with  his  watch-chain,  the 
cord  of  his  pince-nez,  or  the  lapel  of  his  jacket,  should  also  be 
watched,  as  such  traits  constitute  a  reasonable  presumption 
of  confederacy.  So  also  should  the  onlooker  who  is  seized 
with  a  sudden  and  violent  fit  of  coughing,  or  whose  nose 
begins  to  bleed,  as  when  the  attention  of  the  other  players 
and  onlookers  has  been  distracted  the  cheat  at  the  table 
enjoys  a  swift  examination  of  his  opponents'  hands. 

Finally,  there  remains  the  partner-accomplice.  This 
bonnet  can  telegraph  to  his  partner  information  con- 
cerning his  own  hand  by  the  position  of  his  disengaged  hand 
as  it  rests  on  the  table.  A  complicated  system  of  code- 
transmission  has  been  known  to  have  proved  "  a  very 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble,"  on  scores  of  occasions,  and 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  do  so  indefinitely. 

When  the  bonnet  is  a  woman  she  sometimes  signals 
the  suit  in  which  she  is  strongest,  or  which  she  desires  her 
partner  to  call  by  touching  various  articles  of  jewellery  on 
her  person  :  her  pendant  signifying,  say,  hearts  ;  her  brooch 
designating  clubs,  and  so  on. 

Then  there  is  the  "  casual  remark  "  signal  in  which  the 
confederate  makes  a  "  chance  "  observation  anent  nothing 
in  particular,  the  initial  letter  of  the  first  word  of  the  phrase 
being  the  same  as  that  of  the  suit  impHed. 
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The  subjoined  reproduction  of  a  code  actually  used  will 
illustrate  the  principle  of  the  ruse  : — 

J  jearts. 


ave  you  a  cigarette  ? 

c 


lubs. 

an  you  give  me  a  match  ? 
iamonds. 


Dia, 
id  you  post  that  letter  ? 

Spades, 
hall  we  finish  play  at  eleven-thirty  ? 


CHAPTER  XVII 


Miscellaneous  Forgeries 

THERE  always  have  been,  and  there  always  will  be, 
connoisseurs,  to  whom  the  acquiring  of  things  of 
beauty,  of  age,  or  of  rarity,  or  better  still,  of  a  happy 
combination  of  all  three,  affords  an  unending  source  of 
innocent  delight. 

Every  hobby,  however,  and  every  movement,  has  its 
camp-followers — those  who  adopt  it  for  what  they  can  get 
out  of  it,  or  because  it  is  fashionable  and  "  the  thing  to  do." 
No  sooner  has  a  man  of  taste  and  culture  succeeded  in 
acquiring  some  painting  of  beauty,  some  MS.  of  great  age, 
or  some  sculptured  masterpiece — than  the  ubiquitous  moneyed 
manufacturer  buys  a  similar  chef  d^ceuvre^  announces  the 
purchase  price,  accepts  with  reHsh  the  servile  admiration 
of  his  friends,  and  basks  in  the  reflected  glory  of  his  newly 
purchased  toy. 

For  such  as  he  does  the  manufacturer  of  faked  antiques 
cater,  for  a  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted,  and  the 
biggest  fool  of  all  is  the  fool  who  is  too  much  of  a  fool  to 
realize  that  he  is  a  fool. 

The  supply  of  genuine  objects  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand ;  the  world  is  accordingly  flooded  with  faked 
fire-arms,  the  counterfeit  coin,  the  sham  Sheraton,  and  the 
spurious  Stradivarius. 

Visitors  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria  will  recollect  that  at 
public  exhibitions  of  Egyptian  industries  at  those  towns 
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there  are  stalls  set  apart  for  the  unblushing  display  of  forged 
antiquities,  most  of  which  have  emanated  from  Gourna,  near 
Luxor. 

In  their  manufacture  genuine  old  materials  are  pulverized, 
re-moulded  and  re-coated. 

Idols,  scarabs  and  mummies  are  turned  out  by  the  thousand 
and  sold  for  next  to  nothing.  The  Egyptian  is  at  least 
honest  in  his  trafhc,  for  he  does  not  misrepresent  his  wares. 
It  is  when  these  fall  into  European  hands  that  the  deception 
commences,  for  a  forged  antique  bought  as  such  in  Cairo  in 
October  will  be  sold  in  London  or  New  York  as  genuine  in 
December. 

Rolls  of  genuine  papyrus  used  to  be  unrolled,  cut  up  into 
lengths  and  remounted  on  wooden  staves,  the  ends  of 
which  were  skilfully  concealed.  The  bastard  MSS.  were 
disposed  of  as  genuine.  This  fraud,  however,  became 
unmasked  through  the  agency  of  Rontgen  rays,  which 
disclosed  the  existence  of  the  wood.  Cardboard  is  now 
substituted  which,  viewed  with  the  X-rays,  resembles 
several  thicknesses  of  papyrus.    (See  Chapter  XXXIV.) 

The  notorius  Greek  forger,  Simonides,  who  must  have 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune  in  his  lifetime,  on  one  occasion 
committed  an  unpardonable  blunder  in  overlooking  the  fact 
that  sheep  generally  possess  a  pair  of  eyes  !  He  was  engaged 
in  forging  an  "  ancient  "  manuscript  on  sheepskin.  Arriving 
at  the  eye-holes,  he  dealt  with  the  MS.  as  though  they  were 
flaws  in  the  skin  which  had  become  accentuated  after  the 
application  of  the  writing  and,  instead  of  writing  on  either  side 
of  each  hole,  he  disposed  his  characters  as  though  the  middles 
of  two  words  had  crumbled  away  ! 

Turning  to  bound  books,  one  encounters  the  substitution 
of  missing  title  pages  by  forged  makeshifts,  the  deletion  by 
chemical  action  of  a  date  other  than  that  of  the  first  edition 
(which  invariably  commands  a  high  price),  the  insertion,  in 
the  case  of  "  extra  illustrated  "  volumes,  of  cheap  modern 
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engravings,  the  doctoring  of  inferior  calf  or  morocco,  to 
make  it  resemble  old  and  genuine  leather  binding,  and  a 
hundred  and  one  other  subterfuges. 

Even  mummies  are  faked.  A  mummy,  manufactured  in 
Antwerp  for  eleven  thousand  francs  and  represented  as  being 
that  of  Rameses  in  a  black  basalt  of  Thebes,  realized  ten 
times  its  cost  price,  while  a  Dresden  doctor  exhumed  the 
newly  interred  corpse  of  a  young  girl,  treated  it  to 
represent  the  mummy  of  Queen  Nitokris — the  alleged  Jille 
de  joie  of  King  Nebuchadnezzar — and  sold  it  for  a  colossal 
sum  to  a  greenhorn. 

In  the  case  of  antique  pottery  the  sham  is  only  to  be 
detected  from  the  real  with  difficulty.  In  former  years, 
according  to  Mr.  Arthur  Lucas,  the  genuine  ceramic  could  be 
distinguished  from  the  false  by  its  great  comparative  light- 
ness. Then  the  clay  of  the  pseudo  pottery  was  rendered 
light  by  an  admixture  of  meal. 

The  expert,  however,  stole  a  march  on  the  forger  with  the 
aid  of  his  lens,  which  disclosed  the  porous  surface  of  the 
latter's  handiwork,  but  this  worthy  once  more  drew  level 
by  encasing  the  baked  article  with  a  film  of  pure  clay,  and  he 
still  holds  the  field  with  his  spurious  Myrrhina  and  Tanagra 
statuettes. 

The  most  notorious  forger  of  this  class  of  ware  was  a 
German — Michael  Kauf mann  of  Rheinzabern- — who  flourished 
on  his  craft  for  forty  years  (i  820-1 860).  His  forte  was  Roman 
medallions  and  other  pottery.  He  overreached  himself,  how- 
ever, by  endowing  Minerva  with  a  Bavarian  helmet  and 
depicting  the  Emperor  Antonius  with  Hessian  boots.  There 
was  in  England  until  recently  a  pottery  where  Chelsea, 
Dresden,  Wedgwood,  Limoges,  Crown  Derby  and  other 
valuable  china  ware  was  manufactured  on  wholesale  lines. 

Glassware  is  counterfeited  with  greater  facility  than  is 
pottery,  for  the  craftsman  is  saved  the  trouble  of  imparting 
an  appearance  of  age  to  his  handiwork,  and  even  iridescence 
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can  be  artificially  reproduced,  as  in  the  c^se  of  lachrymal 
urns  of  "  Roman  "  origin,  which  are  manufactured  exten- 
sively in  Belgium  and  Bohemia.  Dr.  Hans  Gross  instances  a 
window  in  the  dining-hall  of  the  old  fortress  of  Rilgersburg,  on 
which  is  scratched  the  following  inscription  :  "  Drinking 
commenced  the  17th  May,  1549,  kept  up  until  Saint 

Vincent's  Day  and  every  day  all  became  tight."  Dr.  Gross 
naively  comments  :  "  This  little  window  has  already  been 
replaced  many  times,  and  for  each  renewal  a  collector  believes 
he  has  the  real  one  !  " 

Ancient  coins,  like  modern  ones,  are  so  easy  of  reproduc- 
tion that  a  flourishing  trade  has  sprung  up  in  this  method  of 
"  making  money."  They  are  struck  from  a  bronze  die,  shaken 
up  in  a  bag,  and  buried  for  a  few  weeks,  when  the  expert 
himself  can  scarcely  discriminate  between  the  false  and  the 
real. 

The  most  flagrant  instance  of  this  offence  is  to  be  found  in 
the  well-known  case  of  the  counterfeiting  of  the  extremely 
rare  Austrian  thaler  of  1504 — the  Keutschacher  Ruhentalern, 
Genuine  specimens  of  this  coin  are  worth  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  piece,  and  a  certain  continental  cracksman 
forthwith  saw  a  short  cut  to  untold  wealth.  In  a  certain 
national  mint,  he  succeeded  in  counterfeiting  a  number  of 
specimens  of  this  coin.  His  next  step  was  to  prepare  tin-foil 
replicas  and  to  send  them,  as  samples,  to  known  collectors, 
offering  to  buy  a  genuine  one  for  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds. 
There  are  not  more  than  five  genuine  Rubentalern  in  the  world, 
but  he  was  unable  to  discover  a  vendor.  These  preliminary 
inquiries,  however,  were  but  a  subtle  "  feeler  "  on  the  part  of 
the  astute  counterfeiter,  who  bided  his  time  and  in  due 
course  wrote  again  to  the  same  collectors,  informing  each  that 
he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  a  genuine  Ruhentalern 
and  offering  to  sell  it  for  seventy  pounds.  Most  of  the 
collectors  swallowed  the  bait,  and,  between  them,  made  the 
trickster  independent  for  life. 
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The  falsification  of  silverware,  such  as  old  Sheffield  plate, 
is  also  difficult  to  detect,  for  the  articles  are  fashioned  out  of 
genuine  silver,  the  only  problem — which  is  easily  overcome 
by  burying  the  article  for  a  time — being  the  imparting  to  it 
of  an  old  appearance.  Occasionally  such  frauds  are  detected 
by  the  hall-mark.  This  is  varied  periodically,  and  an  article 
can  consequently  be  "  dated  "  by  an  expert,  though  the 
modern  faker  is  aware  of  this  fact  and  acts  accordingly. 

Pictures  and  furniture  are,  perhaps,  regarded  with  the 
greatest  suspicion,  as  so  many  glaring  forgeries  having  been 
exposed  of  late  years.  For  generations  Italy  has  been  the 
home  of  the  manufacturer  of  pseudo  "  masters  "  ;  one  man 
alone  is  said  to  have  disposed  of  fifty  spurious  Titians  in 
twelve  months.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  scare  a  few  years 
ago  that  the  leading  art  galleries  of  the  world  were  inundated 
with  inquiries  from  the  owners  of  suspected  canvases  soliciting 
an  expert  opinion  regarding  their  authenticity. 

Age  is  imparted  to  a  picture  by  the  judicious  applica- 
tion of  liquorice  juice  ;  "  dirt  "  is  provided  by  a  mixture  of 
gum  and  ashes  ;  the  signature  of  the  artist  is  simulated,  and 
the  "  genuine  Rembrandt "  turns  out  to  be  a  cleverly 
executed  modern  copy  painted,  it  is  true,  on  an  old  canvas. 

Engravings,  in  their  turn,  are  simulated  by  photography 
and  the  photo-chrome  process,  the  paper  is  "  aged  "  with 
nicotine,  while  the  discovery  of  so  many  false  enamels  in 
the  renowned  collection  of  the  Due  de  Modena  (1876)  proves 
that  these,  too,  can  be  successfully  reproduced.  So  well, 
indeed,  were  these  enamels  forged  that  even  after  their  public 
exposure  as  shams,  they  realized  enormous  prices  in  view  of 
their  rare  beauty. 

Every  tourist  has  encountered,  in  his  wanderings,  the 
genial  old  farmer's  wife  who  is  reluctantly  ready  to  sell, 
for  a  suitable  consideration,  a  piece  of  "  genuine  "  Jacobean 
furniture  that  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for 
generations  untold.    No  sooner  has  the  precious  dresser  or 
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chest  been  removed  by  its  new  owner  than  its  twin  brother 
arrives  from  their  common  birthplace — a  Birmingham  factory 
— when  the  good  countrywoman,  after  receiving  her  com- 
mission on  the  deal,  proceeds  to  tell  the  tale  anew  to  the 
next  Mr.  Harde-Casshe  that  chance  sends  to  her  dwelling. 

The  proprietor  of  the  faked  furniture  buys  a  genuine  chest 
or  settee.  He  takes  it  to  pieces  and  distributes  its  several 
parts  among  six  spurious  duplicates,  adding  a  leg  to  one,  a 
panel  to  another,  and  so  on,  taking  care,  when  selling,  to 
show  only  the  genuine  portion.  The  dismantling,  too,  of  an 
old  manor  house  will  provide  him  with  sufficient  old  timber 
to  equip  a  hundred  antique  "  chests.  Old  door  hinges  are 
copied  and  fitted,  and  the  parts  of  a  genuine  grandfather's 
clock  are  distributed  among  a  dozen  fakes. 

If  old  wood  be  not  forthcoming  he  is  not  discomfited  : 
new  wood  is  procured  and  worm-holes  are  made  by  firing 
buck-shot,  metalwork  is  artificially  rusted  with  sulphuric  acid 
which,  incidentally,  leaves  an  "  old  "  smell  behind  it,  and 
brocade  and  velvet  are  vigorously  washed  with  soft  soap  to 
make  them  look  equally  old. 

Ivory  is  treated  with  vinegar  and  smoked,  while  the  violins 
of  Stradivarius,  Guanari,  Amati  or  Stainer  can  be  counter- 
feited both  as  regards  wood,  shape  and  varnish. 

Antique  weapons  pass  muster  by  being  rusted  with 
acid  and  may  deceive  most  prospective  purchasers  until  the 
nails  and  bow-strings  are  examined.  Almost  everything  is 
imitated  ;  clocks,  lace,  pewter,  fans  et  hoc  genus  omne. 

Indeed,  were  the  philosopher  of  old  alive  to-day,  he  would 
say  not  "  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  but  "  There 
is  nothing  old,  under  the  sun  "  ! 

It  is  a  common  delusion  that  if  an  envelope  is  sealed  with 
wax  it  cannot  be  opened  by  an  unauthorized  party.  One 
method  of  opening  the  envelope  is  as  follows.  The  seal 
itself  is  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  pure  vaseline,  or  other 
grease,  and  freshly  burnt  plaster  of  Paris  of  the  consistency 
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of  pulp  is  poured  on,  and  immediately  round,  the  oiled  seal. 
When  the  plaster  has  cooled  and  set  the  negative^  or  mould,  is 
carefully  lifted  off,  and  the  original  seal  broken  up  and 
removed,  to  be  melted  down  again  and  applied,  with  the 
plaster  mould,  to  form  the  forged  seal. 

Another,  but  more  rough  and  ready  method  is  that  of 
the  substitution  of  freshly  baked  bread  crumbs  for  the  plaster 
of  Paris,  though  the  resulting  impression  is  not  so  clearly 
defined.  Traces  of  bread  crumbs  can,  moreover,  be  discerned 
with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  or  with  iodine.  Schellendorf, 
the  notorious  fourteenth  century  forger,  invariably 
employed  sulphur  paste  for  his  moulds. 

Dr.  Hans  Gross  states  that  in  the  case  of  the  famous 
Black  Cabinet  of  Louis  XIV  the  method  employed  was  to 
place  the  letter,  addressed  side  downwards,  on  a  blacksmith's 
anvil,  the  seal  being,  of  course,  uppermost.  On  the  seal  was 
placed  a  small  plate  of  fairly  soft  lead.  This  was  smartly 
struck  with  a  hammer.  The  concussion,  of  course,  smashed 
the  sealing-wax,  but  before  doing  so  it  registered  a  negative 
impression  of  the  seal  in  the  lead,  which  could  be  used  in 
future  as  a  mould. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Pope  Innocent  III  the  seals  of  the 
Holy  See  were  so  frequently  forged  that  the  Pontiff  was 
forced  to  issue  special  instructions  in  which  he  outlined  the 
methods  of  perpetrating  this  daring  offence.  From  them  we 
learn  that  the  normal  process  was  for  the  seals  to  be  cut  from 
letters  with  a  thin,  hot  knife,  and  to  be  stuck  on  again. 
Genuine  double  seals  fastened  to  a  forged  document  were 
bisected  with  a  horsehair  moistened  in  turpentine. 

The  writer  is  constrained  to  conclude  with  an  allusion  to 
the  counterfeiting  of  modern  things  by  learning  that  New 
York  police  have  recently  raided  a  house  in  that  city  where 
a  complete  printing  plant  was  found  devoted  to  the  production 
of  forged  labels  and  revenue  stamps.  These  latter  are  sold 
to  Hquor  dealers  for  huge  sums.  The  United  States  prohibition 
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officials  estimate  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  ilHcit  liquor 
sold  in  New  York  alone  consists  of  spirits  sold  in  bottles 
bearing  the  forged  labels  of  the  proprietors  of  well-known 
brands.  Over  seven  thousand  of  such  labels  were  discovered 
during  this  raid. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  one  reads  of  the  forgery  of 
sweepstake  coupons,  bazaar  tickets,  and  season  tickets,  and 
in  a  thousand  and  one  other  directions  the  counterfeiter  is 
reaping  a  golden  harvest. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


Blackmail 


HE  writer  has  been  informed  that  when  a  small  boy 


he  asked  his  father  the  question  :  "  How  do  wars 


Almost  as  difficult  is  it  to  answer  the  query  :  "  How  do 
blackmailers  work  ?  "  There  is  no  cut-and-dried  method. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  to  work  is  the  last  thing  these  pests 
wish  to  do,  their  methods  are  so  diverse,  being  governed  by 
circumstances  and  opportunity  alone,  that  to  recapitulate 
them  would  necessitate  the  preparation  of  a  large  volume 
solely  devoted  to  this  evil. 

All  cases  of  blackmail  share,  however,  one  common  factor 
— the  carelessness  or  indiscretion  of  the  victim  who  has 
exposed  his  "  heel  of  Achilles  "  for  the  professional  attention 
of  the  crook. 

There  are  in  this  country  to-day  men  holding  responsible 
positions  in  the  State  and  in  the  learned  professions — 
including  the  Church  itself — who  are  periodically  paying 
"  hush  money  "  to  scoundrels  of  both  sexes  as  the  price  of 
their  immunity  from  a  most  unsavoury  exposure.  They 
dread  publicity  ;  that  is  the  trump  card  of  the  blackmailer. 
Even  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  victim  is  being  falsely 
accused  of  something,  his  dread  of  publicity  outweighs  his 
common  sense  and,  instead  of  denouncing  and  defying  his 
persecutor  and  facing  the  music,  he  prefers  to  make  a  payment 
and  the  pity  of  it  is  that,  having  once  done  so,  he  is  only 
at  the  beginning  of  his  troubles,  for  one  payment  leads  to 
others  until  the  victim  is  left  destitute. 


begin  ?  " 
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It  is  an  unpalatable  fact  that  an  appreciable  percentage  of 
the  suicides  and  undiscovered  crimes  of  the  metropolis  may 
safely  be  attributed  to  this  one  offence,  for  it  occasionally 
happens  that  objects  of  the  blackmailers'  attentions,  goaded 
and  exasperated  beyond  all  human  endurance,  decide  to 
destroy  either  themselves  or  their  persecutors.  If  "  money 
makes  money,"  then  crime  begets  crime.  Whether  in  these 
circumstances  the  legal  offence  can  reasonably  be  classified 
as  a  moral  offence  is  a  debatable  point.  The  key  to  the 
situation  is  perhaps  enshrined  in  the  French  proverb  :  Tow/ 
comprendre  est  tout  pardonner. 

Two  men  are  at  the  'Varsity  together,  undergraduates  of 
the  same  college.  The  one  in  due  course  becomes  ordained  or 
enters  the  medical  profession.  The  other,  having  turned  out 
a  rank  failure,  approaches  him  a  few  years  later  with  a  servile 
request  for  a  loan  and,  on  his  being  refused,  changes  front 
and  threatens  to  distort,  magnify,  and  make  public  some 
trifling  peccadillo  in  which  his  former  chum  was  involved  in 
his  younger  days.  To  such  a  scoundrel  "  sweet  are  the  uses 
of  (his  friend's)  adversity." 

In  but  few  other  branches  of  crime  is  there  such  a  happy 
blending  of  easily  acquired  wealth  and  comparative  immunity 
from  detection.  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has  described  with 
facile  pen  the  master  blackmailer,  Charles  Augustus  Milverton, 
the  sleek,  suave,  mincing  man  of  the  world,  well  fed  and  well 
tailored,  the  owner  of  a  carriage  and  pair,  and  the  master  of  a 
well-ordered  household  at  Hampstead.  Half  a  dozen  others 
of  his  kind  could  be  pointed  out  to-day,  not  in  the  pages  of 
detective  fiction  but  in  cold  fact. 

Walking  along  Jermyn  Street,  W.,  in  June,  1921,  with  a 
friend,  the  latter  drew  the  writer's  attention  to  a  dapper, 
fresh-complexioned  man  of  middle  age,  apparently  a  well- 
preserved  clubman — probably  the  wealthy  and  genial  uncle 
of  some  fortunate  nephews  and  nieces.  Said  the  friend  :  "  As 
soon  as  we  have  overtaken  that  policeman  I  shall  surprise 
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you."  At  the  psychological  moment  (pardon  the  trite  phrase) 
he  took  a  running  kick  at  the  elderly  beau,  "  That  may  help 
to  console  *  X,'  "  he  continued,  referring  to  one  of  his  friends. 
The  policeman  witnessed  the  incident,  but  walked  on  wearing 
an  understanding  smile. 

The  affronted  blackmailer — for  he  was  nothing  else — darted 
down  York  Street  like  a  whipped  puppy !  That  he  appre- 
hended even  more  drastic  punishment  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  next  seen  making  purchases  of  books  at 
Olschki's  famous  establishment  in  Florence.  Of  this  cur,  as 
of  Milverton,  it  might  be  said,  in  the  words  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  :  "  He  allows  it  to  be  known  that  he  is  prepared  to 
pay  very  high  sums  for  letters  which  compromise  people  of 
wealth  or  position,  and  there  are  hundreds  in  this  great  city 
who  turn  white  at  his  name." 

The  blackmailer  is  frequently  a  man  who,  as  a  boy,  never 
played  games  and  in  consequence  does  not  know  how  to 
"  play  the  game  "  now.  He  is  averse  to  working  for  an  honest 
living  and  drifts  from  bad  to  worse,  living,  as  Dr.  Hans  Gross 
very  faithfully  depicts  it,  "  upon  the  savings  of  his  old 
mother,  and  other  relations,  delighting  in  performing  nice 
little  operations  in  borrowing  and,  finally,  becoming  the 

bully"  of  some  prostitute.  Sometimes,  when  he  is  blessed 
with  good  looks,  he  is  the  paid  lover  of  certain  women. 
Balancing  thus  on  the  borders  of  crime  he  is  not  slow  to  enter 
the  society  of  sharps,  where  he  can  make  an  easy  income, 
live  well,  and  have  a  good  time." 

Distributed  among  half  a  dozen  cafes  and  lounges,  each 
within  a  mile  of  Piccadilly  Circus,  there  may  be 
seen,  almost  any  evening,  a  baker's  dozen  of  known  black- 
mailers, along  with  other  worthies  who  "  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin,"  while  certain  dancing  rooms  within  the  same 
radius  are  also  graced  by  the  presence  of  these  unwelcome 
guests. 
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Mention  of  dancing  rooms  recalls  the  methods  of  a 
certain  dancing  instructor,  who  at  one  time  could  be 
seen  nightly  taking  the  floor  at  a  West  End  ball-room. 
He  is  now,  1922,  learning  new  steps  in  the  exercise 
yard  at  Dartmoor. 

He  was  a  strikingly  handsome  youth,  of  infinite  grace,  and 
consequently  in  great  demand  among  ladies,  who  flocked  to 
engage  him  for  private  instruction.  But  he  had  two  strings 
to  his  bow :  he  was  a  blackmailer  in  addition  to  being  a 
dancer.  He  was  a  member  of  a  blackmailing  gang  who  had 
access  to  the  dossiers  of  a  criminals'  information  bureau  which 
keeps  careful  records  of  the  family  history,  resources,  habits 
and  connections  of  every  person  whose  position  and  dis- 
position indicates  them  as  likely  subjects  for  blackmail.  The 
headquarters  of  this  organization  are  constantly  being 
changed,  for  reasons  which  should  be  obvious.   {See  Chapter 

xxvn.) 

His  modus  operandi  was  as  follows.  For  the  first  few  lessons 
he  would  take  care  not  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  propriety, 
his  organization  believing  in  the  motto  adopted  by  a  more 
august  body — Cambridge  University — Festina  Lente, 

By  degrees,  however,  he  would  become  more  and  more 
ardent,  modestly  conveying  by  subtle  innuendo  that  he  was 
the  younger  son  of  a  certain  noble  but  impoverished  house 
who  had  been  compelled,  through  stress  of  circumstances,  to 
adopt  his  present  vocation  as  a  means  of  eking  out  his  slender 
patrimony  under  a  convenient  alias. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  the  day  would  dawn  when  the 
suave  instructor  and  the  lady  would  be  in  a  compromising 
position,  witnessed  not  only  by  human  eyes,  but  also  by  the 
lens  of  a  concealed  camera.  The  photographic  negative  could 
only  be  redeemed  at  a  prix  fixe  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  which  was  divided  among  the  gang,  the  irresistible 
Romeo  receiving,  of  course,  the  lion's  share.  "  The  hope  of 
reward  sweeteneth  labour  "  ! 
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In  these  days  of  trade  unionism  and  collective  effort  it  is 
not  surprising  that  society's  parasites,  too,  should  have 
followed  the  prevailing  fashion  and  the  prevalence  of 
organized  gangs  of  blackmailers  and  other  crooks  has 
necessitated  the  calling  into  being  of  Scotland  Yard's  now 
famous  "  Flying  Squad,"  composed  of  specially  selected 
detective  officers  who  can  be  swiftly  and  suddenly  whirled  to 
any  part  of  Greater  London  in  high-powered  automobiles. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  various  blackmailers' 
coups  are  organized,  and  the  plans  formulated,  with  a 
thoroughness  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  by  some  master- 
mind, the  actual  blackmailer  being  merely  a  private  told 
off  to  carry  out  orders  (and  shoulder  the  risk)  by  the  general 
— a  method  which  will  recall  to  the  reader's  mind  the  craft 
of  the  notorious  professor  Moriarty,  who  played  Napoleon 
to  Sherlock  Holmes'  Wellington. 

A  precedent  is  found  in  the  case  of  May  Churchill,  known  all 
over  the  world  as  Chicago  May.  This  queen  of  criminals 
not  only  concentrated  her  subtle  brain  on  the  mapping  out 
of  some  of  the  most  sinister  blackmailing  coups  of  modern 
times  without  putting  in  an  appearance  herself,  but  whenever 
a  situation  demanding  nerve,  sangfroid^  or  unusual  adroitness 
arose  Chicago  May  filled  that  risky  role.  She  was  finally 
consigned  to  fourteen  years'  penal  servitude,  but  not  before 
she  had,  as  was  clearly  demonstrated  at  her  trial,  ruined 
scores  of  upright  men  and  women  and  had  driven  several  to 
self-destruction. 

She  it  was  who  is  said  to  have  originated  the  criminals' 
information  bureau.  {See  Chapter  XXVII.)  Selecting  her 
prospective  victims,  she  amassed  detailed  information  con- 
cerning them,  through  divers  channels.  Some  of  it  she  ob- 
tained by  the  time-honoured  means  of  Debrett  and  Burke, 
Post  Office  directories,  etc.,  but  for  more  private  information 
she  relied  on  a  variety  of  sources.  She  would  pay  valets, 
ladies'   maids,  butlers,   and   other   servants   for  suitable 
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information  concerning  their  employers,  and  in  one  case  at 
least  she  "  planted  "  an  expert  safebreaker  in  the  household 
of  a  lady  of  title,  by  means  of  skilfully  forged  references, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  certain  incriminating  document  (subse- 
quently redeemed  for  five  thousand  pounds)  which  she  knew 
to  be  kept  under  lock  and  key.  Gardeners,  waiters,  newsboys 
and  others  were  in  her  pay — and  very  good  pay,  too — until 
she  had  a  veritable  Secret  Service  of  her  own. 

The  modern  blackmailing  gangs  appear  to  rely  upon  the 
dishonest  clerks  of  solicitors  and  others  for  much  of  their 
information.  These  men  are  sometimes  drawn  into  conversa- 
tion in  music  halls,  billiard  saloons,  and  bars,  and  the  conver- 
sation turns  upon  the  individual,  known  to  be  a  client  of  the 
clerk's  employer,  on  whom  it  is  intended  to  levy  blackmail. 
The  clerk's  newly-found  acquaintance,  with  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  acquired  through  long  dealings  with 
the  world  and  its  ways,  soon  perceives  whether  his  com- 
panion is  "  good  "  for  anything,  and  over  a  few  drinks  the 
matter  is  settled,  and  details  of  some  peccadillo  involving 
the  lawyer's  client  are  soon  in  possession  of  the  blackmailer's 
agent,  who  pays  for  his  information  in  hard  cash  and  takes 
leave  of  the  clerk  until  "  next  time."  Perhaps  a  copy  of  a 
letter  is  desired,  or  even  the  original  itself,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  substituted  by  a  forged  duplicate  which  will  deceive 
the  unsuspecting  sohcitor.  In  that  case  the  payment  is,  of 
course,  much  higher. 

Certain  private  detective  agencies,  too,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  are  practically  indistinguishable  from  black- 
mailing gangs.  A  client  wishes  certain  incriminating  corres- 
pondence to  be  restored  to  him  through  the  agency.  The 
correspondence  is,  in  due  course,  acquired  "  (no  matter 
how)  but  the  client  is  now  called  upon  to  pay  the  agency  an 
utterly  fabulous  sum  before  the  evidence  is  once  again  in 
his   possession.     Should   he   protest   against   the  terms 
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demanded,  he  is  threatened  with  the  possibility  of  exposure, 
and  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first. 

Arrests  in  America  have  disclosed  the  existence  of  a  black- 
mailers' school,  the  fortunes  of  which  are  presided  over  by 
a  crook  known  as  "  Lone  Wolf,"  whose  professional  activities 
extend  to  Europe  also.  The  curriculum  of  this  seat  of  learning 
embraces,  inter  alia^  deportment,  the  art  of  conversation,  and 
the  cultivation  of  a  magnetic  personality.  The  pupils,  be  it 
said,  are  mainly  women,  who  are  ultimately  furnished  with 
unHmited  funds  and  sent  out  to  find  likely  dupes — a  case  of 
"  sharps  and  flats." 

The  sole  remedy  for  blackmail  lies  in  the  hands  of  those  of 
the  public  who  are  being  severally  pestered  by  the  parasites. 
When  the  blackmailer  first  appears  he  runs,  in  theory,  the 
risk  of  a  picturesque  publicity  in  the  dock  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  but  he  accepts  that  risk,  knowing  it  to  be 
virtually  negligible,  for  his  victim,  he  argues,  has  more  to 
lose  by  publicity  than  he  himself. 

The  present  increasing  practice  of  suppressing  the  identity 
of  the  plaintiff  in  blackmail  trials  is  encouraging  people  to 
invoke  the  assistance  of  the  law,  but  there  is  still  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  timidity  in  the  matter. 

The  Criminal  Investigation  Department  is  a  kindly, 
genial  and  very  human  body  of  men,  whose  discretion  can  be 
thoroughly  relied  upon.  The  writer  has  had  close  association 
with  this  and  similar  organizations  of  the  State,  and  he  can 
say  without  hesitation  that  any  man  or  woman  who,  having 
grounds  for  complaint  on  the  score  of  attempted  blackmail, 
pays  a  visit  to  Scotland  Yard,  will  derive  much  comfort  and 
confidence  from  the  visit. 

If  a  person  shrinks  from  unburdening  his  mind  of  so  very 
delicate  a  matter  to  an  official  body,  it  is  open  to  him  or  to  her 
either  to  consult  his  solicitor  or  a  private  detective  agency, 
or  to  enhst  the  kindly  offices  of  a  muscular  friend  to  give  the 
tormentor  a  sound  thrashing. 


no 
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Another  defensive  measure  is  the  frank  confession  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  blackmailer  is  threatening  to  tell 
tales,  of  the  peccadillo  or  lapse  concerning  which  exposure 
is  threatened.  Usually  a  wife  is  menaced  with  threats  of  the 
disclosure  to  her  husband  of  some  indiscretion  which  she 
thought  trivial  at  the  time.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  relative  positions  of  husband  and  wife  are  reversed.  But 
there  is  more  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  this  world 
than  most  people  imagine  and  there  is  very  little  that,  given 
time  for  calm  reflection,  a  married  couple  will  not  forgive 
each  other.  If,  at  first  sight,  full  confession  to  the  injured 
party  resembles  the  giving  of  ground  to  the  blackmailer,  one 
must  also  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  he,  on  his  part,  would 
infinitely  prefer  secrecy  and  regular  payments  to  disclosure 
and  loss  of  revenue.  The  blackmailer,  of  course,  contemplates 
only  the  commercial  side  of  the  case.  The  human,  or  moral, 
side  of  the  question — the  fact  that  he  is  drawing  rent  for  the 
indefinite  lease  of  a  man's  soul — makes  no  appeal  to  his 
conscience.  Were  it  otherwise,  he  would  not  be  a  black- 
mailer. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


The  Forgery  of  Handwriting 

THE  chief  directions  in  which  the  forger  of  hand- 
writing practises  his  art  are  in  the  fabrication  of  old 
documents,  such  as  valuable  manuscripts,  deeds, 
wills,  letters  and  autographs,  and  in  the  forging  of  cheques 
and  anonymous  letters. 

As  ink  plays  a  leading  part  in  all  his  activities  it  is  worthy 
of  discussion.  Ink  has  been  manufactured  in  various  ways 
from  time  immemorial,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  these 
days  of  so-called  efficiency  and  improved  methods,  the  ink 
used  on  manuscripts  thousands  of  years  old  is  in  better 
condition  than  that  employed  in  documents  written  but  a 
few  score  years  ago. 

According  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Mitchell,  no  two  makes  of  ink  are 
alike,  though  galls  form  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  modern 
proprietary  brands.  These,  with  the  addition  of  ferrous 
sulphate,  combine  to  form  tannate  of  iron.  This  liquid  is 
almost  transparent,  resembling  water,  and  colouring  matter 
must  needs  be  added  to  render  it  fit  for  use.  The  colouring 
matter  usually  introduced  consists  of  preparations  from 
either  indigo  or  logwood. 

It  is  a  fairly  accurate  general  rule  in  dealing  with  writing  a 
few  years  old  that  the  older  the  writing  the  blacker  the  ink. 
Newly  applied  ink  at  first  possesses  a  bluish  tint,  which 
gradually  deepens  with  the  lapse  of  time  until,  in  very  old 
letters,  the  writing  will  be  noticed  to  have  faded  and  to  have 
assumed  a  brownish  tint. 
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This  fading  is  due  to  two  causes,  the  presence  of  acids  in 
the  paper,  and  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  this 
latter  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  purer  the 
air  the  more  enduring  is  the  ink.  In  a  fairly  recent  case  in 
which  the  defendants  were  charged  with  making  false  entries 
of  dates  of  births  in  their  family  Bible,  with  a  view  to 
proving  their  ages,  the  prosecution  showed  that  the  ink 
used  had  not  been  on  the  paper  many  months. 

Ink  turns  black  on  exposure  to  light,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
manuscript  in  blue  ink  and  alleged  to  be  fifty  years  old 
quickly  darkening  on  being  exposed,  it  may  be  regarded  with 
grave  suspicion.  Daylight  is  a  more  powerful  agent  in  this 
connection  than  artificial  light,  though  the  fumes  of  gas 
lights  exercise  a  harmful  effect  on  the  ink.  Ink,  too,  is  very 
apt  to  turn  black  much  more  quickly  on  hard,  glossy  paper, 
such  as  hot-press  paper.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
detect  very  fine  shades  of  difference  in  tint,  and  to  assist  the 
police  and  the  handwriting  experts  an  apparatus  termed 
Lovibond's  Tintometer  is  sometimes  employed,  as  it  accen- 
tuates variations  in  colour  which  would  pass  undetected  by 
the  naked  eye. 

Fairly  new  writing  soon  blurs  on  the  application  of  a 
reagent,  while  older  writing  is  more  stubborn  in  responding. 
The  usual  bleaching  agents  are  either  oxalic  acid,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  antimony  chloride  or  muriatic  acid,  all  being 
diluted  with  distilled  water.  A  feather  dipped  in  one  of 
these  reagents  and  lightly  applied  to  the  suspected  writing 
will,  in  the  case  of  recently  used  ink,  cause  it  to  turn  light 
blue  and  to  run  somewhat.  Should  no  effect  be  produced 
within  twenty  seconds  the  writing  is  over  ten  years  old. 

Forgers  of  "  old  "  documents  are,  of  course,  well  aware 
that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  make  the  writing  look  old. 
This  end  they  attempt  to  achieve  by  mixing  oxalic  acid  with 
their  ink.  To  detect  this  warm  water  is  applied  to  the 
suspected  writing.    If  the  ink  has  been  adulterated  the 
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oxalic  acid  will  be  washed  away,  a  russet-brown  blur  remain- 
ing. A  further,  and  confirmatory,  test  is  that  of  pouring  off 
some  of  the  water  used  in  the  test  and  adding  two  drops  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  If  oxalic  acid  is  present  a  white  deposit 
will  result. 

In  faking  "  old "  documents,  literary  manuscripts,  and 
holograph  letters  of  famous  men  long  deceased,  the  forger 
must  devote  as  much  time  and  care  to  the  production  of  an 
old  appearance  to  the  material  as  he  does  to  the  writing 
itself. 

Old  paper  is  frequently  of  a  brown  or  yellow  tint.  This 
is  produced  by  steeping  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  coffee,  or 
by  gently  scorching  it  before  a  red  fire,  though  this  latter 
process  is  liable  to  damage  the  paper  and  the  tinting  it 
produces  is  of  a  somewhat  patchy  character. 

A  watermark  must  sometimes  be  forged,  and  this  is 
achieved  by  dipping  a  knitting  needle  in  a  solution  of 
spermaceti  and  linseed  oil,  melted  in  water,  or  in  a  mixture 
of  turpentine  and  Canadian  balsam.  The  knitting  needle, 
so  charged,  is  used  as  a  drawing  pencil  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  paper  to  be  treated. 

A  simple  test  for  suspected  paper  is  to  imm.erse  it  in  warm 
water,  which  will  wash  out  any  spurious  watermarks. 

The  writing  paper  used  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries  was  of  a  standard  size  with  roughened, 
irregular  edges.  In  their  anxiety  to  be  correct  in  every 
detail  the  perpetrators  of  holograph  letter  forgeries  frequently 
buy  a  few  books  of  that  period  and  inscribe  their  handiwork 
on  the  fly  leaves,  which  they  tear  out  and  try  to  pass  off  as 
note-paper  of  the  period.  This  very  fact,  however,  often 
gives  them  away,  for  the  dissimilarity  between  the  torn  edges 
and  the  other  three  at  once  arouse  suspicion.  The  sheet, 
too,  may  have  been  abstracted  from  a  quarto  or  royal 
octavo  work,  whereas  the  writing  paper  of  the  period  was,  as 
regards  size,  in  a  class  sui  generis. 
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Some  rather  amusing  anachronisms  have  occasionally- 
betrayed  this  type  of  forger.  In  one  case  a  will  which  was 
alleged  to  have  been  written  and  signed  in  1862,  was  written 
on  paper  bearing  the  1870  watermark,  and  while  envelopes 
were  unknown  prior  to  1842,  envelopes  purporting  to  have 
been  addressed  by  distinguished  men  half  a  century  before 
have  been  offered  for  sale.  "  Seventeenth  century  "  docu- 
ments, too,  have  been  detected  written  wholly  or  in  part  in 
red  ink,  though  that  commodity  was  not  known  prior  to  the 
year  1780.  For  sheer  audacity  it  would  be  difficult  to  match 
the  activities  of  a  French  forger,  Vrain-Lucas,  who  sucess- 
fully  persuaded  Monsieur  Chasles,  a  mathematician  of 
European  repute,  to  buy  letters  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  Cicero,  Socrates,  St.  Jerome,  and  even  by  Lazarus 
after  his  resurrection  !  The  amazing  feature  of  the  fraud 
was  that  all  these  letters  were  written  in  modern  French  and 
on  contemporary  note-paper. 

The  methods  of  the  forger  of  cheques  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  other  forgers,  inasmuch  as  though 
he  has  less  actual  forging  to  do  and  his  chances  of  discovery 
are  accordingly  more  remote,  yet  the  risks  he  runs,  and  the 
relatively  harsh  sentence  which  he  is  likely  to  receive,  act  as 
deterrents,  and  the  modern  cheque  forger  pins  his  faith  to 
the  preparation  of  spurious  bonds  and  credit-notes,  using 
cheques  merely  as  a  side  line. 

On  the  principle  of  "  first  catch  your  hare  "  the  forger  must 
at  the  outset  obtain  a  cheque.  Were  he  to  open  a  small 
account  with  a  bank  and  use  his  own  cheques,  he  would  be 
discovered  at  once,  though  the  more  highly-skilled  craftsmen 
find  no  difficulty  in  altering  the  numbers  on  their  cheques. 
A  method  sometimes  employed  by  cracksmen  to  obtain  the 
numbers  of  the  cheques  in  use  by  a  certain  firm  whose  banking 
account  they  wish  to  deplete  is  to  have  dealings  with  the 
firm  late  on  Saturday  forenoon  just  before  the  bank  closes, 
so  staging  the  deal  that  it  involves  a  cheque  payment 
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by  the  firm.  This  cheque  the  crook  retains  over  the  week- 
end, during  which  he  busies  himself  in  equipping  a  few  blank 
cheques  from  his  stock-in-trade  with  the  numbers  next 
following  that  on  the  one  in  his  possession,  and  in  mastering 
the  signature  itself.  On  the  Monday  morning  he  presents 
all  the  cheques,  forged  and  genuine,  for  payment  and  seeks 
pastures  new. 

In  default  of  his  obtaining  a  cheque-book  by  picking 
someone  else's  pocket,  or  by  some  other  means,  the  following 
method  is  sometimes  employed  by  the  cheque  forger.  With  a 
length  of  thin  wire,  to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  a  lump  ot 
very  soft  adhesive  wax,  he  extracts  a  few  letters  from  a  pillar- 
box,  generally  under  cover  of  night.  Among  these  letters 
there  is  almost  sure  to  be  one  containing  a  cheque  drawn  in 
settlement  of  an  account.  The  bank  and  the  signature  are 
thus  to  hand,  the  crook  then  pens  a  brief  note  to  the  bank, 
asking  for  another  cheque-book,  copying  the  handwriting 
and  signature  now  in  his  possession.  Should  he  be  successful 
he  knows  that  his  cheques  presented  with  the  same  signature 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  honoured.  It  is  owing  to  this  ruse 
that  most  banks  now  refuse  to  supply  customers  with  fresh 
cheque-books  except  by  personal  application  or  by  their 
filling  up  the  form  provided  for  the  purpose  in  the  old  cheque- 
book. 

In  some  respects  the  detection  of  forged  signatures  is 
difficult  because  the  field  of  investigation  is  restricted  to  but 
a  few  letters  and  in  so  small  a  sample  of  his  work  the  manner- 
isms of  the  culprit  are  not  embodied. 

With  regard  to  autographs,  two  methods  are  employed — 
copying  and  tracing.  In  copying  forgers  frequently  set  the 
original  upside  down  and  then  imitate  it  in  pencil,  after- 
wards going  over  the  pencilled  lines  in  ink  with  the  writing 
the  right  way  up.  In  these  cases  the  inked  superscription 
may  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  pencilled  foundation, 
and  fragments  of  the  latter  are  sometimes  visible.   A  traced 
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signature  is  generally  easy  of  detection,  for  it  is  produced  by 
placing  the  genuine  signature  over  the  place  destined  for  the 
replica  and  by  pressing  over  the  former  with  a  knitting  needle. 
This  process  causes  a  pronounced  furrow  in  the  paper  below, 
over  the  course  of  which  the  pen  is  taken.  Now  pressure  with 
an  ordinary  pen  would  produce  two  thin  parallel  furrows,  and 
once  the  discrepancy  is  noticed  developments  may  be  anti- 
cipated !  It  is,  moreover,  reasonable  to  assume  that 
although  a  person  writes  his  signature  many  thousands  of 
times  during  his  lifetime,  the  possibihty  of  any  two  being  exact 
duplicates  is  too  remote  to  deserve  consideration.  Hence,  if 
any  two  of  his  signatures  coincide,  suspicion  is 
justifiable. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  simpler  the  signature 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  forge,  and  the  easier  it  is  to  detect 
its  forgery,  for  in  a  simple  signature  mistakes  in  the  copying 
stand  out  in  enhanced  prominence,  whereas  in  examining  an 
ornate  and  complicated  signature  the  expert  is  bewildered 
by  the  plethora  of  curves,  flourishes  and  "  accidentals " 
and  is  in  the  plight  of  the  man  who  "  couldn't  see  wood  for 
trees." 

A  frequent  form  of  cheque  forgery  is  the  addition  of  the 
suffix  "-ty  "  to  the  words  six,"  "  seven  "  and  nine,"  and 
altering  the  corresponding  figures  accordingly.  The  junction 
of  the  new  suffix  and  the  old  stem  can  be  detected  by  an 
experienced  bank  cashier  with  the  naked  eye,  but  if  the  sus- 
pected writing  be  placed  under  the  microscope  the  alterations 
will  be  most  conspicuous.  So  too,  will  strokes  made  across 
old  writing,  the  appearance  under  the  microscope  resembling 
that  of  a  piece  of  black  blind-cord  lying  across  another  piece. 

Cheque  forgers  must  needs  be  men  of  resource,  and  in  one 
case,  where  a  forger  who  employed  a  layer  to  present  his 
work  for  payment  actually  had  in  readiness  forged  letters  of 
identification  in  case  the  bank  at  first  refused  to  cash  the 
cheque  1 
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In  the  case  of  most  cheques  the  lower  half,  reserved  for 
the  handwriting  of  the  customer,  is  covered  with  a  coloured 
face.  This  face  is  now  printed  in  vegetable  ink  to 
guard  against  erasures,  for  the  surface  is  thus  rendered  very 
sensitive  to  the  touch.  Not  only  does  the  colouring  become 
smudged  if  erasures  are  attempted,  but  even  the  holding  of 
a  cheque  in  a  hot  hand  may  cause  the  colours  to  run. 

The  paper  on  which  cheques  are  printed  is  intentionally 
made  thin  so  that  erasures  can  be  detected  by  the  relative 
thinness  of  the  paper.  This  is  accentuated  if  the  cheque  is 
held  up  to  the  light.  Conversely,  the  erasure  is  less  noticeable 
on  thick  paper. 

In  cases  of  doubt  the  worn  part  may  be  rendered  more 
conspicuous  by  making  an  arch  of  the  paper,  by  rubbing  the 
reverse  side  briskly  over  a  ruler.  The  fibres  of  the  paper 
where  the  erasure  has  taken  place,  being  consequently 
weaker  will  give  more  to  the  friction  and  tension  of  the 
rubbing,  and  a  bulge  or  shallow  cone,  resembling  the  shape 
of  a  watch  glass,  will  result.  If  the  cheque  is  held  horizontally 
to  the  eyes  this  will  become  accentuated. 

Forgers  are,  of  course,  fully  alive  to  the  risk  of  detection 
and,  as  every  sore  has  its  salve,  they  have  evolved  means 
of  guarding  against  discovery.  The  act  of  erasing  rubs  the 
sizing  from  the  surface  of  the  paper  and  the  gloss  vanishes 
with  it.  The  injured  patch  is,  therefore,  doctored  with 
rosin.  To  detect  this  the  place  may  either  be  washed  with 
hot  water  followed  by  alcohol,  or  else  iodine  vapour  may  be 
projected  on  to  it,  when  the  patch  becomes  blue  while  the 
rest  of  the  cheque  assumes  a  brown  tinge.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  ink  placed  upon  an  erased  place 
spreads. 

Should  a  paper  be  burnt,  the  ashes  may  be  induced  to 
reproduce  the  writing.  The  ashes,  w^hen  discovered,  will 
probably  be  black,  though  the  ashes  of  hot-press  paper 
are  generally  white,  owing  to  the  presence  of  clay  and  oils  in 
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large  proportions.  If  strong  heat  is  further  applied  they  will 
turn  white,  the  writing  standing  out  in  a  brownish  tint. 
Paper  ash  is,  of  course,  most  fragile,  though  it  can  be  streng- 
thened by  its  reverse  side  being  dipped  into  a  weak  solution 
of  collodion. 

It  sometimes  becomes  the  duty  of  private  investigators  to 
trace  the  origin  of  that  despicable  annoyance — the  anonymous 
letter.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  identity  of  the  sender  is 
suspected,  discovery  is  facilitated.  Certain  words,  phrases 
and  other  mannerisms  of  the  suspect  may  creep  into  the 
letter  under  examination.  Some  persons,  for  instance,  are 
partial  to  the  use  of  the  Greek  "  e,"  others  link  their  words 
together,  others  invariably  use  the  ampersand  ("  & 
others  leave  a  wide  margin,  others  write  in  an  upward 
direction,  others  ignore  punctuation  marks,  whilst  others  use 
only  a  certain  kind  of  note-paper.  Instances  of  this  nature 
could  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  showing  how  easy  it  is  for  a 
person  to  give  himself  away  by  his  unconscious 
mannerisms  just  when  he  is  congratulating  himself  on  his 
immunity  from  detection.  The  most  difficult  type  of 
anonymous  letter  to  trace  to  its  source  is  that  written  in 
block  capitals,  when  the  case  is  well  nigh  hopeless,  while 
another  favourite  ruse  of  the  habitual  anonymous  letter 
writer  is  to  wear  a  tight-fitting  kid  glove  when  engaged  in 
writing,  as  this  produces  a  cramped,  unnatural  style  which 
helps  to  disguise  the  handwriting. 

It  is  sometimes  of  use  in  feretting  out  these  pests  if  one 
can  narrow  the  field  of  inquiry  down  to  the  members  of  one 
family,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  families  the 
tendency  is  for  the  handwriting  of  the  sons  to  embody  the 
characteristics  of  that  of  the  father,  while  that  of  the  daughters 
inherits  the  mannerisms  of  that  of  their  mother. 

Handwriting  may  be  influenced  by  environment  and 
circumstances,  also  by  illness  and  during  emotion.  Letters 
written  in  anger  are  more  flamboyant  and  flourishing  in  style, 
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while  during  grief  the  handwriting  is  smaller  and  rather 
cramped,  but  during  insanity  no  safe  prophecy  can  be  made 
as  to  the  direction  or  extent  of  the  change.  During  insanity 
not  only  the  caligraphy  becomes  changed,  but  also  the  subject 
matter  dealt  with,  and  the  method  of  handling  it  and  present- 
ing it  to  the  reader.  Mr.  C.  Ainsworth  Mitchell,  the  eminent 
analyst  and  authority  on  inks  and  handwriting,  quotes  an 
authentic  instance  in  which  fifteen  pupils  of  the  Pickhard 
Institution,  New  York,  who  had  been  taught  handwriting 
by  the  same  master,  were  each  asked,  unknown  to  any  of  the 
others,  to  write  down  the  words  :  "  This  is  a  specimen  of  my 
handwriting."  The  results,  facsimiles  of  which  are  repro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mitchell  in  one  of  his  books,  so  much  resembled 
each  other  that  a  prominent  Brooklyn  lawyer,  himself  an 
authority  on  handwriting,  declared  them  all  to  be  the  work 
of  one  and  the  same  writer. 

It  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  suggested  that  a  criminally- 
inclined  person,  possessed  of  hypnotic  powers,  might  be  able 
to  induce  one  of  his  subjects,  while  in  the  hypnotic  state,  to 
write  an  anonymous  letter,  or  to  forge  a  document  or  a 
signature.  Lombroso,  the  eminent  Italian  criminologist,  has 
declared  that  any  person  while  in  a  hypnotic  trance,  may  be 
induced  to  write  the  signature  of  any  other  person,  even  in  a 
language  not  understood  by  the  subject,  provided  that 
the  operator  has  the  correct  signature  visualized  in  his 
own  mind's  eye. 

The  crux  of  such  cases  lies  in  the  willingness  or  otherwise 
of  the  subject  before  being  placed  in  the  trance,  to  do  what 
the  operator  contemplates  making  him  or  her  do,  for  though 
every  hypnotized  subject  is  during  the  sleep  practically 
at  the  mercy  of  the  operator  and  temporarily  not 
responsible  for  his  actions,  that  defence  would  not  be  accepted 
were  it  also  disclosed  in  evidence  that  the  patient  was 
cognizant,  before  being  hypnotized,  of  what  he  or  she  would 
be  induced  to  do  and  that  no  resistance  or  protest  was 
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offered.  It  may,  however,  serve  to  reassure  those  who  are 
nervy  to  explain  that  so  far  no  case  of  this  sort  has,  as 
yet,  been  brought  into  an  English  court  of  law,  though,  in 
view  of  the  present-day  vogue  of  psychic  experiments,  it 
may  not  be  unreasonable  to  apprehend  that  a  crime  which 
has  so  far  existed  only  in  fiction  and  on  the  film,  may  sooner 
or  later  emerge  into  the  realm  of  fact.    {See  Chapter  XLII.) 


CHAPTER  XX 


The  Modern  Burglar 

ONE  might  also  say  "  the  ultra-modern  burglar,"  for 
the  successor  of  the  nineteenth  century  Bill  Sykes 
is  as  much  ahead  of  that  gentleman  as  the  aeroplane 
is  in  advance  of  the  stage  coach. 

The  modern  burglar  is  a  highly-skilled  craftsman  who  has 
graduated,  after  a  long  course  of  precept  and  practice,  and 
is  as  versatile  as  he  is  daring.  He  regards  his  sinister  occupa- 
tion as  a  profession  and  takes  (among  other  things)  a  genuine 
pride  in  his  work,  regarding  a  period  of  imprisonment  as  a 
temporary  misfortune  which  he  makes  the  best  of  by 
laying  his  plans  for  his  next  coup. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  modern  burglar 
is  frequently  a  member  of  a  syndicate,  often  only  a  little  less 
honest  than  other  and  more  public  syndicates  and  certainly 
much  more  sportsmanlike  !  One  member  of  the  syndicate 
may  be  an  adept  at  gathering  information  concerning 
premises  intended  to  be  burgled,  another  may  carry  out  the 
actual  robbery,  while  a  third  may  dispose  of  the  booty  to  a 
fence,  or  receiver  of  stolen  goods.    (See  Chapter  XXV.) 

The  individual  who  undertakes  to  acquire  information  has 
many  ways  of  doing  so  open  to  him.  He  may  make  ardent 
love  to  a  domestic  servant  employed  on  the  premises,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  wooing  extract  information  from  the 
confiding  girl,  or  he  may  even  enlist  her  services  to  the  extent 
of  leaving  doors  unlocked,  disconnecting  burglar  alarms,  or 
removing  the  tongues  of  bells  likely  to  be  rung  or  otherwise 
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disturbed.  If  the  tongue  of  a  bell  is  permanently  fixed  it  is 
sometimes  sheathed  in  wet  clay  and  thus  put  out  of  action. 
Or,  again,  the  crook's  tout  may  carry  out  a  preHminary 
reconnaissance  of  the  premises  in  the  guise  of  a  hawker, 
insurance  agent,  or  piano  tuner,  and  emerge  with  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  offered  by  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  house.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
scullery  window  of  most  houses  is  the  most  vulnerable  point, 
since  most  householders,  while  almost  barricading  their  front 
doors,  which  no  self-respecting  burglar  would  ever  dream  of 
tackling,  never  give  the  back  of  the  house  a  second  thought. 

Having  obtained  his  required  information,  the  burglar  lays 
his  plans  and  carries  them  out  on  the  first  available  dark  or 
foggy  night.  Some  cracksmen  carry  with  them  a  regular 
museum  of  devices,  distributed  amongst  the  multitude  of 
pockets  and  recesses  with  which  their  specially  prepared 
waistcoats  are  honeycombed,  after  the  manner  of  a 
professional  conjurer's  clothes. 

Skeleton  keys,  or  twirlers,  as  the  thieving  fraternity 
call  them,  brace  and  bit,  wedges,  forceps,  a  glassworker's 
diamond — all  these  are  stowed  about  the  thief's  person,  while 
he  may  also  carry  a  tiny  bottle  of  phosphorus  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  little  light,  a  pair  of  woollen  socks  which, 
slipped  over  his  boots,  will  deaden  his  footsteps,  and  possibly 
a  lump  of  horseflesh  containing  strychnine  for  the  purpose 
of  poisoning  a  too  zealous  watch  dog.  This  delicacy  is  known 
to  the  profession  as  pudding,  and  has  often  proved  "  a 
very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble."  {See  Chapter  XXVI.) 
A  small  bottle  of  paraffin  oil,  to  be  applied  to  his  metal 
instruments  when  working,  some  gin  or  other  spirit,  to 
obliterate  finger-prints  (though  some  cracksmen  use  rubber 
gloves  for  this  purpose),  and  the  indispensable  jemmy 
complete  his  outfit.  The  jemmy  is  a  small  bar  of  steel, 
flattened  to  a  wedge  at  one  end.  This  wedge  is  frequently 
slit  up  the  middle  to  form  a  claw-shaped  device.    It  is  used 
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for  work  requiring  great  leverage.  A  jemmy  recently  seen 
by  the  writer  was  constructed  on  telescopic  lines,  and  when 
fully  extended  was  about  a  yard  in  length  and  capable  of 
exerting  an  immense  leverage.    {See  Chapter  XII.) 

As  a  burglar  normally  gains  access  to  a  house  either  by  a 
door  or  by  a  window  his  methods  of  doing  so  are  not  without 
interest.  Should  he  find  a  window  fastened  he  produces  a 
strip  of  sticking  plaster,  warms  one  portion  of  it,  which  he 
presses  against  the  glass  close  to  the  catch,  and  holds  the 
ends  of  the  plaster  with  one  hand.  With  his  diamond  in 
the  other  he  deftly  cuts  out  a  circle  of  glass  about  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  on  completing  the  circle  he  withdraws  the 
plaster  and  the  glass  with  it.  He  inserts  his  hand  through 
the  hole  and  unfastens  the  catch  from  within.  {See 
Chapter  IV.) 

In  opening  doors  he  varies  his  methods  according  to  the 
task  confronting  him.  A  gentle  pressure  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  door  tells  him  whether  it  is  bolted  or  not.  If 
the  door  is  locked,  and  should  its  key  not  remain  in  the  lock, 
he  tries  his  twirlers,  which  generally  prove  effective. 
Should  the  key  have  been  left  in,  nothing  is  simpler  than  to 
grip  the  barrel  with  a  slender  but  powerful  pair  of  forceps 
and  turn  it  from  the  outside.  Should  this  prove  futile,  with 
a  sharp  knife  a  corner  is  cut  out  of  the  panel  nearest  the  lock 
and  the  hand  inserted  to  turn  the  key  from  within.  In  the 
event  of  the  door  being  lined  with  iron,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
old-fashioned  houses,  a  series  of  holes  is  cut  round  the  lock 
with  the  brace-and-bit,  this  tool  being  oiled  periodically  to 
stifle  the  sound.  When  the  circle  of  holes  is  completed  they 
are  joined  up  by  the  use  of  a  file,  similarly  greased,  and  the 
lock  is  removed  bodily. 

Should  a  door  be  heavily  bolted,  it  is  often  forced  bodily 
from  its  hinges  with  the  aid  of  the  jemmy,  though  this  is  a 
risky  proceeding  because  of  the  noise  involved  as  a  rule. 
In  one  case  in  which  a  door  was  locked,  double-bolted  and 
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heavily  barred,  the  cracksman  effected  an  entry  by  sawing 
from  a  point  about  a  foot  above  the  lower  hinge  to 
another  point  half  way  across  the  door,  and  thence  continuing 
the  cut  downwards  to  the  bottom  of  the  door.  He  thus  made 
a  smaller  door  within  the  large  one,  working  on  the  lower 
hinge,  and  was  able  to  crawl  through  and  close  his  own  door 
behind  him. 

On  business  premises  there  is  sometimes  an  iron  gate 
within  the  outer  door,  to  prevent  the  latter  from  being 
opened  from  without.  In  this  case  the  iron  door  is  opened 
first  through  a  hole  made  in  the  outer  door. 

A  case  is  on  record  in  which  a  burglar,  disdaining  doors  and 
windows,  climbed  down  a  chimney,  holding  a  half-opened 
umbrella  beneath  him  to  catch  the  mortar  and  soot  which 
he  dislodged  in  his  descent. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  crook  will  enter  a  house  via 
its  cellar,  breaking  in,  if  the  adjacent  house  be  empty,  through 
the  wall  dividing  the  cellars  of  the  two.  In  this  case  he  is  less 
likely  to  be  noticed.  This  is  done  by  oiling  the  mortar  round 
the  first  brick  that  is  to  be  removed,  and  chipping  it  away 
with  hard  wooden  wedges.  This  method  ensures  the 
softening  of  the  mortar  and  the  silent  manipulation  of  the 
wedges,  though  some  experts  use  steel  wedges  which  they 
strike  with  a  rubber-capped  hammer.  For  the  removal  of 
the  remaining  bricks  the  oil  and  the  jemmy  usually  suffice. 
{See  Chapter  XII.) 

A  few  actual  cases  may  be  quoted  to  illustrate  the  coolness 
and  daring  of  modern  cracksmen.  Late  one  night  a  syndicate 
of  thieves  gained  an  entry  into  a  cloth  warehouse  by  breaking 
off  the  padlock  and  leaving  a  colleague  outside  to  substitute 
another  after  their  entry.  They  remained  all  night  packing 
up  bales  of  goods.  Early  the  next  morning  a  motor  van 
drove  up  and  the  bales  were  whirled  off  to  the  suburbs  long 
before  the  premises  were  opened  in  the  ordinary  course.  A 
bank    in    Minnesota,    U.S.A.,    was    held    up   in  broad 
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daylight  and  robbed  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  the 
thieves  arriving  and  departing  by  aeroplane.  The  machine 
flew  off  to  a  wild  spot  where  the  gang  burnt  it  and  separated 
after  dividing  the  spoils.  To  come  nearer  home,  a  workman 
recently  entered  a  provincial  police  court  while  the  magis- 
trates were  sitting,  bowed  gravely  to  the  chairman  of  the 
bench,  and  calmly  removed,  as  if  for  repairs  a  valuable  clock 
which  had  been  a  feature  of  the  court  for  many  years. 

When  an  important  case  is  being  heard  in  a  criminal  court, 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country  is  centred  on  the  drama 
being  enacted  there,  and  the  man  in  the  street  spends  hours 
discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  matter  and  speculating 
on  the  result.  But  even  this  excitement  is  dwarfed  by 
a  minor  crime  committed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  little 
world  in  which  he  moves.  A  petty  theft  committed  in  some 
obscure  village  sets  nerves  a-tingling  in  that  neighbourhood 
faster  and  longer  than  a  triple  murder  in  London  or 
Glasgow. 

To  secure  immunity  from  burglary  one  must  fortify  ones' 
property  against  that  contingency.  Hawkers,  agents, 
canvassers,  piano-tuners  and  other  peripatetic  traders 
should,  if  unknown,  always  be  regarded  with  suspicion : 
they  may  be  the  scouts  of  the  real  cracksman,  intent  on 
acquiring  information  for  their  employer.  They  endeavour 
to  gain  admittance  into  the  house  on  some  pretext  or 
another,  when  they  swiftly  take  in  the  "  lie  of  the  land  " 
and  emerge  with  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  premises  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  patron. 

With  regard  to  burglar  alarms,  there  are,  and  always  will 
be,  numbers  on  the  market  :  good,  bad  and  indifferent. 
The  latest  to  be  offered  to  the  public  is  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment, to  be  fastened  to  a  door,  and  welcomes  the  thief  by 
ringing  a  bell  and  exploding  three  cartridges  at  intervals. 
The  Berlin  police  have  an  electrical  contrivance  which,  on 
any  lock  on  any  premises  where  electric  light  is  employed 
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being  disturbed,  brings  into  action  automatic  light  alarms 
and  bell  signals  at  the  divisional  police  station  concerned. 

The  best  burglar  alarm,  however,  is  a  good  dog,  and  in 
many  respects  a  dog  who  will  bark  at  an  intruder  is  of  more 
use  than  a  powerful  fighter,  for  a  burglar's  nerves,  when  he 
is  "  on  duty,"  are  necessarily  taut,  and  the  last  thing  on  earth 
that  Mr.  Sykes  wishes  to  encounter  is  a  noise  or  a  fight.  {See 
Chapter  XXVIII.)  A  couple  of  yapping  terriers  are  worth 
their  weight  in  gold  if — and  this  is  important — they  are 
placed  in  a  good  tactical  position  overnight.  It  is  useless 
stationing  them  out  of  doors,  for  Sykes  will,  before  attempting 
to  enter  the  premises,  toss  them  a  piece  of  meat  "  doctored  " 
with  strychnine,  which  will  silence  their  barking  swiftly  and 
for  all  time. 

Nor  should  the  dogs  be  shut  up  in  a  room  where  their 
barking  will  not  penetrate  the  ears  of  the  household  :  the 
best  place  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  stairs  or  outside 
one's  bedroom  door. 

Another  useful  ally  is  a  parrot  which  has  been  trained  to 
shout  on  someone  entering  the  room,  while  if  several  doors 
are  left  open  on  the  ground  floor,  the  draught  caused  by 
Sykes  opening  the  window  will  cause  them  to  bang  violently 
in  turn. 

One  householder  devised  the  ingenious  expedient  of  laying 
a  path  of  fly-papers  from  a  window  to  a  safe.  The  fly-papers 
were  stuck  together  to  resemble  a  hearthrug,  and  the  intruder 
was  caught  as  securely  as  any  fly,  rousing  the  household  by 
his  struggles. 

The  ordinary  sash  window  can  be  opened  by  inserting  a 
penknife  between  the  two  sashes  and  forcing  the  spring  catch. 

As  a  protection  for  windows  the  mid-Victorian  folding 
shutters,  now  fast  disappearing,  cannot  be  beaten. 

Locks  on  doors  can  be  safely  negotiated,  though  bolts 
present  greater  difficulties.  A  most  effective  device  for 
blocking  a  door  is  to  insert  a  wedge  under  it  from  the  inside, 
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and  to  fasten  the  wedge  to  the  floor  by  means  of  a  screw,  or 
by  merely  impaling  it  with  a  bradawl.  The  house-breaker 
cannot  locate  the  source  of  resistance  to  his  efforts,  and  even 
should  he  do  so,  such  an  obstacle  is  extremely  difficult  to 
overcome. 

There  must  be  an  immense  sum  total  of  energy  wasted  in 
this  country  every  night  by  the  locking,  bolting,  barring, 
chaining,  and  generally  barricading  of  front  doors  !  No  self- 
respecting  burglar  would  ever  dream  of  tackling  a  front 
door.  It  is  too  public,  too  heavily  fortified  and  too  obvious 
a  means  of  ingress.  He  prefers  the  comparative  privacy  and 
weakness  of  a  scullery  window,  or  a  coal-hole. 

All  householders  should  place  a  private  mark  on  their 
valuables  for  identification  purposes,  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  a  hall-mark  on  plate  furnishes  the 
name  of  the  maker  and  the  date  of  manufacture. 

Those  who  do  not  possess  safes,  or  other  adequate  protec- 
tion for  their  valuables,  should  make  a  point  of  changing 
their  hiding  place  from  time  to  time,  to  frustrate  the  possible 
prying  propensities  of  others.  It  is  extraordinary  how  most 
people  go  on,  year  after  year,  "  hiding  "  their  valuables  in 
the  same  place  where  their  grandfather  hid  them  (and  where 
everyone  in  the  neighbourhood  knows  he  hid  them).  In  old 
farmhouses  the  housewife  normally  keeps  her  ready  cash  in 
an  old  teapot  on  the  kitchen  mantelpiece,  or  in  an  old 
stocking,  while  her  good  man  puts  his  under  his  pillow  at  night. 

Women  in  towns  generally  keep  their  purses  in  their 
dressing-table  drawer,  hiding  it  under  a  small  mountain  of 
handkerchiefs,  veils,  gloves  and  odds  and  ends,  while  pro- 
fessional men  keep  their  loose  cash  in  a  writing-table  drawer. 
Thieves  have,  of  course,  known  all  this  for  years,  yet  no  one 
is  more  surprised  than  the  lawful  owner  when  anything  is 
found  to  have  been  pilfered. 

This  is  the  age  of  boldness  in  burglary,  the  modern  Bill 
Sykes  relying  for  his  success  not  so  much  on  his  skill,  agility, 
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or  the  completeness  of  his  outfit,  but  on  his  brazen  impudence. 
He  studies  human  nature  and  knows  full  well,  like  his  comrade- 
in-arms  the  confidence  trickster,  that  no  man  is  so  easily- 
caught  napping  as  the  one  who  thinks  he  cannot  be  tricked. 

A  few  actual  cases  will  best  illustrate  the  modern  method. 
A  person  recently  entered  an  hotel,  took  a  bedroom  key  from 
a  peg  on  the  wall  of  the  office,  and  openly  removed  a  visitor's 
entire  luggage  from  his  room  to  a  waiting  taxicab. 

In  another  case  a  "  workman  "  entered  a  country  police- 
court  while  the  magistrates  were  sitting,  bowed  gravely  to 
the  chairman  of  the  bench,  and  calmly  removed,  as  if  for 
repairs,  a  valuable  clock  which  had  been  a  feature  of  the 
court  for  many  years.  This  is  on  a  par  with  the  case  of 
another  thief  who  drove  up  with  a  spring  cart  to  a  provincial 
police  station  and  took  the  superintendent's  arm-chair  "  to  be 
repaired,"  under  the  noses  of  half  a  dozen  constables. 

In  the  case  of  hotel  burglaries,  the  old  method  employed 
was  for  the  thief  to  slink  along  the  dimly-lit  corridors  in  the 
wake  of  the  night-watchman  on  his  rounds  and,  at  the 
psychological  moment,  to  knock  that  unfortunate  employee 
senseless,  gag  and  bind  him,  and  proceed  to  rifle  the  office 
drawers  and  cash  boxes  if  available.  To-day,  however,  the 
cracksmen  work  in  pairs,  or  trios,  one  holding  up  a  roomful 
of  diners  at  the  revolver's  point,  in  the  approved  kinema 
style,  while  his  colleagues  relieve  all  present  of  their  valuables, 
the  invaders  decamping  in  a  luxurious,  high-speed  limousine. 
{See  Chapter  IV.) 

For  this  sort  of  thing  there  is  no  cure  other  than  prevention. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


Oriental  Crime 

AS,  in  Europe  at  all  events,  a  man's  mode  of  speech 
/-%  may  betray  his  origin,  and  his  mode  of  dress,  in  some 
^instances,  his  occupation,  so  his  crimes  frequently 
indicate  his  nationality.  In  this  connection  there  is,  between 
East  and  West,  a  great  gulf  fixed.  The  Oriental  has  his  own 
methods  of  committing  crimes  :  some  offences,  indeed,  are 
peculiar  to  himself  and  in  their  originality  and  cunning  call 
for  perpetual  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  police. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  ancient 
civilization  of  Egypt,  India,  China,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia 
were  in  possession  of  many  of  the  devices  and  improve- 
ments which  we,  in  our  insular  conceit,  regard  as  up-to- 
date  products  of  the  modern  mind.  Pulleys,  electricity, 
flying  boats,  lifts  and  anaesthetics,  to  mention  but  a  few, 
were  known  to,  and  probably  used  by,  the  ancients.  In  the 
seventh  century  the  Chinese  made  their  convicted  criminals 
authenticate  their  written  confessions  of  guilt  with  their 
finger-prints,  and  they  were  known  to  have  used  anaesthetics 
both  for  surgical  and  criminal  purposes  in  the  twelfth  century. 

At  that  period  the  Chinese  were  slaves  to  intoxicating 
drinks,  this  vice  having  of  late  years,  however,  been  sup- 
planted by  the  opium  habit.  The  Chinaman  was  always  a 
thief  and  an  inveterate  gambler,  his  favourite  games  being 
faro  and  fan-tan.  Even  a  child  buying  a  cake  will  offer  to 
toss  the  shopkeeper  "  double  or  quits  "  for  it !  The  mention 
of  children,  however,  recalls  the  curious  fact  that  illegitimate 
children  are  almost  unknown  in  that  country. 
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Their  native  superstition  and  love  of  divination,  geomancy 
and  sand-reading  renders  the  Chinese  village  folk  open  to 
many  frauds  at  the  hands  of  their  more  astute  brethren  of 
the  towns,  many  of  whom  make  quite  a  respectable  (!) 
income  out  of  their  unsophisticated  victims.  One  crafty 
knave  and  his  colleagues  earned  for  themselves  a  great 
reputation  by  conjuring  up  evil  spirits  by  night  in  the  woods 
near  villages  by  adding  salt  to  methylated  spirits  burning  in 
dark  lanterns,  thereby  producing  weird  lights  at  will  in 
different  parts  of  the  glades.  Having  thus  demonstrated 
his  occult  powers  to  the  terrified  rustics  he  would,  for  an 
appropriate  consideration,  "  rid  "  the  wood  of  the  spirits  for 
a  stipulated  time. 

In  the  East  the  opium  traffic  is  rampant,  and  the  sale  is, 
moreover,  extending  to  the  West,  secret  depots  having  now 
been  estabhshed  in  most  of  the  large  towns  in  Europe  and 
America  where  that  drug  may  be  bought  enclosed  in  walnuts 
which  have  been  sawn  in  two,  the  wad  of  opium  substituted 
for  the  nut  and  the  two  halves  of  the  shell  glued  together 
again.  {See  Chapter  XV.)  This  traffic  is  apparently  an 
organized  one,  probably  conducted  under  the  segis  of  one  of 
the  criminal  organizations  of  China,  such  as  the  "  Heaven  and 
Earth  Society,"  the  Chinese  equivalent  of  the  Camorra  or 
Mafia  societies.    {See  Chapter  XXVH.) 

In  spite  of  the  traditional  cruelty  of  John  Chinaman  one 
finds  that  his  torturing  propensities  have,  like  the  erroneous 
report  of  the  death  of  Mark  Twain,  been  grossly 
exaggerated.  The  notorious  "  lingering  death  "  torture  is 
found  to  be  practically  non-existent,  and  even  where  it  still 
exists,  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  its  effects  are  nullified 
by  the  administration  of  local  anaesthetics  and  soporific 
drinks  which  themselves  are  tacitly  understood  to  be  supplied 
by  the  authorities. 

In  their  treatment  of  women  the  Orientals,  when  allowance 
has  been  made  for  their  slightly  different  view-point,  are  but 
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little  less  chivalrous  than  Westerners.  Brothels,  it  is  true, 
flourish  in  the  East,  but  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  these 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous  in  towns  garrisoned  by  Euro- 
pean troops  ;  Lucknow,  Calcutta,  Delhi,  Rangoon,  Malta, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Port  Said  being  the  chief  towns  so  equipped. 
At  an  early  age  Chinese  girls  are  sold  by  their  parents  into 
other  families,  to  be  brought  up  as  servants  or  as  prospective 
wives  for  the  sons  of  the  purchasers.  Among  the  Hindus 
female  children  are  alleged  to  be  slain  occasionally,  in  order 
that  the  parents  may  avoid  subsequent  marriage  expenses, 
but  such  charges  of  infanticide  frequently  break  down 
under  careful  examination. 

The  Sonorias,  a  North-West  Frontier  tribe,  train  their 
children  as  pickpockets,  and  the  Chupperbunds,  a  Bifapur 
tribe,  whose  chief  means  of  livelihood  is  organized  crime, 
actually  make  counterfeit  coins  whilst  intoning  their  prayers, 
while  the  Bowris,  a  Northern  criminal  tribe,  send  out  pillaging 
bands  who  not  infrequently  spend  the  night  at  a  monastery. 

In  fact,  one  of  their  most  famous  leaders  was  Baldeolas, 
the  head  of  a  monastery,  which  he  used  as  his  headquarters 
and  for  the  reception  of  the  loot. 

Native  clerks  under  the  Indian  Administration  are  occa- 
sionally convicted  of  stamp  forging,  this  being  done  by 
tracing  the  forgery  from  the  original  and  colouring  it  with 
charcoal,  varnish,  lamp-black  and  hartal,  according  to  the 
colour  of  the  original. 

A  unique  case  of  note  forgery  was  reported  from  India  some 
years  ago.  An  English  firm  exported  to  that  country 
quantities  of  handkerchiefs  embellished  with  reproductions 
of  ten-rupee  notes.  These  certain  unscrupulous  natives  cut 
out,  pasted  on  paper  and  circulated  among  the  unsophisticated 
as  genuine  notes. 

The  Oriental,  especially  the  Indian,  expends  as  much  time 
in  evolving  methods  of  covering  up  his  crime  as  he  does  in 
actually  planning  it,  his  aim  generally  being  either  to  make 
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a  murder  appear  to  be  a  suicide,  to  shift  suspicion  on  to 
another,  or  to  conceal  the  crime  altogether. 

A  British  officer  of  an  Indian  cavalry  regiment  was  found 
dead,  with  a  bullet  hole  in  his  pith  helmet  and  a  bullet  wound 
in  his  forehead.  The  hole  in  the  helmet  was  scorched  round 
its  edges,  indicating  that  the  shot  had  been  fired  at  very 
close  range,  and  an  army  revolver  lay  beside  the  body. 
Everything  pointed  to  suicide  until  four  facts  were  observed. 
In  the  first  place,  another  army  revolver  recognized  by  the 
deceased  officer's  wife  as  his  own,  and  the  only  one  in  his 
possession,  was  found  in  his  quarters.  Secondly,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  revolver  by  his  side  disclosed  two  spent  cartridges. 
Thirdly,  when  the  officer's  helmet  was  put  on  his  head  the 
hole  in  the  forehead  did  not  coincide  with  the  hole  in  the 
helmet.  Fourthly,  had  the  bullet  been  fired  from  such  a 
powerful  revolver  at  so  short  a  range  the  wound,  despite  the 
partial  protection  of  the  helmet,  would  have  been  a  very 
severe  one.  The  case  was  accordingly  followed  up,  and  the 
ensuing  true  version  of  the  occurrence  was  pieced  together  by 
patient  inquiry  and  experiment.  The  officer's  servant  had 
been  hurt  by  his  master's  passionate  denunciation  of  a  trivial 
mistake  on  his  part.  He  had  accordingly  obtained  another 
revolver  from  the  regimental  armoury  and  had  stealthily 
followed  his  officer  on  one  of  his  customary  walks.  In  due 
course  the  officer  removed  his  helmet  to  mop  his  brow.  The 
servant,  a  crack  shot,  fired,  and  the  fault-finder  dropped 
dead.  To  disguise  the  cause  of  death  the  servant  had  fired 
another  shot  at  close  quarters  through  the  helmet,  and  had 
left  the  revolver  lying  by  the  dead  man's  side  to  suggest 
felo  de  se. 

Sir  E.  G.  Cox  writes  that  hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record 
in  which  a  man  has  been  poisoned  and  his  corpse  hung  from  a 
tree  to  imply  suicide. 

A  somewhat  different  case  occurred  in  Rajputana,  but 
with  the  same  object,  viz.,  to  divert  suspicion.    A  native 
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soldier  had  overstayed  his  furlough  and  accordingly  cast 
about  for  some  plausible  excuse.  He  inflicted  several 
trifling  wounds  upon  himself  and,  with  the  inspiration  of  the 
true  artist,  made  corresponding  holes  in  his  garments,  one 
of  them  being  through  a  fold  in  his  shirt,  which  was 
accordingly  pierced  twice.  He  understated  his  case, 
however,  for  such  a  thrust  would  have  made  three  holes  in  the 
shirt,  viz.,  one  through  each  layer  of  the  fold  and  one  through 
the  shirt  underneath. 

The  Indian  murderer  is  always  anxious  to  hide  the  body  of 
his  victim,  on  the  principle  "  no  corpse,  no  clue."  The 
Thugs,  of  whom  so  much  has  been  written  by  Sir  Edmund 
Cox,  are  particularly  adept  at  this  accomplishment.  Thugee, 
incidentally,  is  the  silent  whipping  of  a  cord  round  the  throat 
of  the  victim  and,  with  a  dexterous  turn  of  the  garrotter's 
wrist,  dislocating  the  victim's  neck.  In  this  country  a 
murderer  would  scatter  leaves  over  the  grave  of  his  victim, 
thinking  he  had  thereby  sufficiently  concealed  his  crime. 
Not  so  the  Thug  !  He  will  stealthily  enter  a  wheat  field,  and 
from  the  site  of  the  proposed  grave  will  carefully  remove  each 
stalk  of  wheat  one  by  one,  bury  the  body,  and  as  meticulously 
replace  each  stalk  and  disguise  all  sign  of  a  grave.  {See 
Chapter  XXVII.) 

It  is  as  poisoner,  however,  that  the  Oriental  really  excels  : 
in  the  number  of  his  poisons  and  the  manner  of  their  adminis- 
tration he  is  unequalled.  He  has  no  need  to  resort  to  a 
chemist  or  physician  for  his  deadly  drugs.  One  of  the 
commonest  and  most  powerful  is  the  seed  of  the  dhatura 
plant,  which  grows  by  the  wayside.  Dhatura  leaves  no  trace 
which  would  yield  to  examination  or  analysis,  and  for  some 
time  the  victim  loses  his  memory  and  is  unable  to  recall  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  drugged,  both  of  which 
points  are  in  favour  of  the  culprit.  It  is  recorded  that  with 
the  aid  of  dhatura  everyone  of  a  party  of  seven  Europeans, 
members  of  a  shooting  party  organized  by  the  Rajah  of 
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Mohsan,  was  drugged  and  robbed  by  a  Brahmin  boy,  at 
Balraich,  in  the  year  1885.  Though  only  twelve  years  old 
it  was  his  fifth  offence. 

Another  method  of  poisoning  calculated  to  divert  suspicion, 
is  the  administration  of  snake-venom.  The  method  of 
extracting  the  venom  is,  according  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Adam,  as 
follows  :  A  snake,  generally  a  cobra,  is  caught  and  tumbled 
into  a  basket.  At  first  it  is  very  much  on  the  qui  vive^  but 
in  due  course  it  falls  asleep.  The  snake-charmer  then 
approaches  it  silently.  On  its  waking  it  must  needs  raise 
itself  up  in  order  to  strike  downwards,  in  accordance  with  its 
habit.  This  gives  the  charmer  time  to  clutch  its  neck  with 
one  hand  while  he  guides  its  head  to  a  small  leather  bottle 
which  he  holds  with  the  other,  into  which  the  infuriated 
snake  discharges  his  venom.  On  the  first  "  shot  "  a  snake 
normally  expels  two-thirds  of  the  poison  present  in  his  glands. 
The  charmer  now  gives  the  snake  the  bag  to  strike  at  again, 
goading  him  until  he  strikes,  at  the  same  time  squeezing 
the  poison  glands  hard  to  expel  the  last  of  the  liquid. 
The  poisoner  now  has  enough  poison  to  kill  three  or  four 
people  and  knows  that  his  victim  will  manifest  the 
symptoms  of  snake-bite,  and  that  a  post-mortem  examination 
will  provide  corroborative  evidence. 

In  the  jungles  of  the  Burmese  hinterland  the  natives  catch 
the  huge  baviaan  spiders — poisonous  insects.  These  are 
collected  and  pounded  together  for  some  hours  on  end.  The 
resulting  paste  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air  for 
several  days  and  is  then  smeared  on  the  points  of  arrows — 
a  deadly  poison. 

Reverting  to  India,  another  agent  of  death  employed  by 
criminals,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  poison,  is  the 
use  of  powdered  glass,  diamond  dust  and  chopped  hair.  To 
this  the  Japanese  add  tiny  bamboo  splinters,  while  the 
Chinese  also  favour  sawdust.  The  purpose  of  these  sub- 
stances, which  are  mixed  with  the  food  of  the  intended  victim, 
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is  to  set  up  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  lining  of  the 
stomach,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  victim  dies  in  great 
pain  in  due  course.  A  famous  Chinese  recipe  is  :  equal 
parts  of  caustic  lime,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  essence  of  bitter 
almonds  and  powdered  glass.    The  consumer  pays. 

One  is  inclined  to  regard  with  apprehension  the  growth  of 
medical  knowledge  in  the  East  when  one  is  told  that  the 
poisoner  of  the  future  will  use  as  his  agent  not  drugs  but 
germs.    {See  Chapter  XI.) 


CHAPTER  XXII 


Ruses  and  Minor  Crimes 

STANDING  apart  from  the  very  serious  crimes,  such  as 
murder  or  forgery,  and  from  the  comparatively 
common  ones,  such  as  burglary,  shoplifting,  and  the 
picking  of  pockets,  there  is  a  multitude  of  other  offences 
which,  though  individually  of  common  occurrence  and  still 
less  frequent  discovery,  constitute  a  perpetual  menace  to 
the  well-being  of  the  community. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  trade  swindler.  He,  or  she — 
for  this  type  of  swindler  is  more  often  a  woman — trades  on 
the  fact  that  most  shops,  especially  the  big  West  End  stores, 
give  credit  and  transact  a  large  mail-order  business.  She 
takes  rooms  in  a  mean  street  in  some  provincial  town  and, 
armed  with  expensive  note-paper  furnished  with  a  printed 
address  and,  as  often  as  not,  a  family  crest  unknown  to  the 
College  of  Heralds,  orders,  in  a  showy  handwriting  designed 
to  impress  the  shops  with  her  social  position,  many  pounds' 
worth  of  goods.  Should  the  bait  succeed  the  goods  are,  on 
arrival,  promptly  sold.  The  swindler  thus  lives  on  her  wits 
until  requests  for  payment  become  too  frequent,  when  she 
changes  her  headquarters,  and  devotes  her  attention  to  a  fresh 
set  of  shops.  Such  is  the  success  that  generally  attends  her 
activities  that  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  for  every 
trade  swindler  who  is  convicted  a  hundred  evade  discovery. 

Another  type  of  trade  swindler  who  seldom  appears  in  the 
courts  purchases  a  quantity  of  cheap  brooches,  bracelets,  etc. 
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These  are  daubed  over  in  parts  with  genuine  gold  and  taken 
to  a  pawnbroker  for  sale.  He,  of  course,  appHes  the  aqua 
fortis  test  to  the  metal.  Should  the  acid  come  into  contact 
with  the  gold  no  effect  will,  of  course,  be  produced,  and  the 
article  will  be  bought  and  paid  for  at  the  prevailing  market 
price  of  gold.  Should  the  test  disclose  the  fact  that  the 
metal  is  not  gold,  nothing  further  transpires,  because  the 
"  trader  "  is  careful  to  refrain  from  announcing  that  the 
metal  used  is  gold,  and  the  element  of  false  pretence  is 
eliminated. 

In  connection  with  gold  frauds,  the  gold  left  over  by  each 
employee  in  a  certain  jeweller's  workshop,  plus  the  gold  used 
on  an  ornament  and  the  gold-dust  filed  away,  had  to  equal 
the  gold  originally  issued  to  him.  One  workman  for  many 
months  substituted  brass  filings  for  the  gold-dust  and, 
strange  to  relate,  was  not  discovered  until  he  had  enriched 
himself  to  the  tune  of  several  hundred  pounds. 

An  ingenious,  but  foolish,  ruse  sometimes  employed  by 
thriftless  undergraduates  at  the  residential  universities  is 
that  of  buying  a  quantity  of  text  books  on  credit  from  one 
bookseller  and  promptly  disposing  of  them  for  hard  cash  to 
another. 

A  more  harmful  and  objectionable  offence  is  that  of  young 
hobbledehoys  who,  by  way  of  a  practical  joke  (sic)  send  a 
telephone  message  to  the  fire  brigade  summoning  them  to  an 
imaginary  fire. 

Though  Post  Office  employees  are,  in  the  main,  an  honest, 
conscientious  body  of  workers,  the  proverb  concerning  black 
sheep  still  applies.  Hence  the  establishment  at  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand,  of  the  Confidential  Inquiry  Branch,  which  is  to 
the  postal  service  what  the  C.I.D.  is  to  the  community  in 
general. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  certain  district  may  have  learnt  that 
for  some  time  past  their  letters  have  not  always  reached  their 
destination.     A  test  letter  is  accordingly  prepared  and 
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posted  in  the  pillar-box  from  which  the  suspected  postman 
collects.  Should  it  not  reach  its  destination  the  postman  is 
searched  and,  if  necessary,  his  house  examined  also.  If  a 
sorter  is  suspected  of  tampering  with  mails  a  member  of  the 
C.I.B.  is  appointed  to  work  beside  him  as  a  new  hand,  and 
to  watch  his  movements  closely.  Should  he  spend  too  much 
of  his  time  fingering  envelopes  the  watchfulness  of  the  new 
hand  is  redoubled  and  a  conviction  generally  follows  in  due 
course.  When  sending  paper  money  by  post  the  public  should 
invariably  take  the  number  of  the  notes  or  postal  orders,  as 
the  case  may  be,  before  posting  the  letters  concerned, 
whether  the  envelopes  are  registered  or  not. 

A  form  of  Post  Office  dishonesty  which  would  appear  to 
have  been  almost  stamped  out  is  that  of  backing  a  horse 
after  the  race  is  over.  To  do  this  two  persons  must  work 
together  to  defraud  the  bookmaker.  Jones  living  in,  say, 
Bath,  learns  by  telephone  message  from  the  course  that  a 
certain  horse  has  won  its  race.  So  does  Jones'  confederate, 
Smith,  a  telegraph  operator  employed  in,  say,  London. 
Smith  accordingly  writes  out  a  telegram  purporting  to  have 
been  sent  by  Jones  from  Bath  to  his  bookmaker  in  London 
an  hour  or  two  before  the  race  was  run,  backing  the  eventual 
winner.  This  he  has  delivered  to  Jones'  bookmaker,  who 
gathers  from  the  telegraph  form  that  it  was  presented  several 
hours  prior  to  the  race,  that  the  date  stamp  is  in  order  and 
that  the  whole  thing  is  apparently  a  bona  fide  betting  trans- 
action, so  he  pays  up,  more  or  less  pleasantly.  Smith  and 
Jones  halving  the  winnings. 

A  thoroughly  hellish  crime,  as  yet  almost  unknown  in  this 
country,  though  less  scarce  on  the  continent,  is  that  of 
vitriol  throwing.  Vitriol,  which  is  another  name  for 
sulphuric  acid,  is  to  be  bought  at  any  chemist's  or  chandler's 
shop.  Its  action  is  to  burn,  corrode,  and  eat  away  the 
features  of  the  unfortunate  victim  out  of  all  recognition, 
causing  in  the  process  excruciating  agony.    There  is  said  to 
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be  honour  even  among  thieves,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
so  far  British  criminals  have  drawn  the  Hne  at  using  this 
awful  weapon.  On  the  Continent  its  use  seems  to  have  been 
Hmited  to  jilted  mistresses  wishing  to  avenge  themselves  upon 
their  former  lovers.    (See  Chapter  II.) 

No  less  diabolical  is  the  device,  believed  to  be  the  only  one 
of  its  kind,  referred  to  in  the  writings  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  B. 
Irving,  a  criminologist  of  wide  experience  and  great  dis- 
tinction. A  criminal  referred  to  by  Mr.  Irving  invented  a 
pair  of  opera  glasses  so  constructed  that  when  the  wheel  to 
adjust  the  focus  was  turned  by  the  user,  a  sharp  steel  needle 
shot  out  from  each  barrel  and  pierced  his  eyes,  destroying 
the  sight  permanently. 

Those  who  make  a  living  by  their  wits  are  frequently 
compelled  to  adopt  subterfuges  which,  while  not  in  them- 
selves breaches  of  the  law  are  yet  a  means  to  that  end. 
Readers  glancing  with  amusement  down  the  agony 
column  of  the  daily  newspaper  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  through  the  medium  of  an  announcement  inquiring  for 
"  the  lady  wearing  a  pink  scarf  who  dropped  her  umbrella 
on  the  old  gentleman's  corn  in  the  Bayswater  'bus,"  one 
crook  may  be  conveying  a  message  to  a  colleague  regarding 
the  misappropriation  of  the  Duchess  of  Blank's  pearl  neck- 
lace.   (See  Chapter  XXIV.) 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  cracksman  finds  it  profitable 
to  open  someone  else's  correspondence  unknown  to  the 
addressee,  though  that  breach  of  faith  is  not  entirely  confined 
to  the  criminal  classes  !  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the 
only  method  of  doing  this  is  by  steaming,  or  "  kettling  "  the 
envelope,  when  the  flap  is  held  in  the  steam  from  a  boiling 
kettle  until  the  gum  is  softened  by  the  moist  heat,  after  which 
the  flap  can  safely  be  drawn  open.  This  method  has, 
however,  two  distinct  disadvantages.  It  cannot  be  employed 
when  an  envelope  is  additionally  secured  with  sealing-wax, 
while  if  it  possesses  a  glossy  surface  this  becomes  dulled  by 
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the  action  of  the  steam  and  suspicion  may  be  thereby  aroused, 
though  the  sheen  can  usually  be  restored  by  a  brisk  polishing 
with  a  bone  knife-handle.    The  plan  now  generally  followed 
by  the  ilHcit  letter-opener  is  as  follows  :   He  obtains  two 
square  paper-weights,  or  similar  solid  articles — two  heavy 
books  will  answer  equally  well — and  between  them  he  places 
the  envelope  to  be  opened,  allowing  the  top  to  project  about 
a  sixteenth  of  an  inch.    He  then  smartly  raps  the  projecting 
edge  several  times,  until  it  bulges  somewhat  and  presents  a 
larger  surface.    This  he  roughens  by  a  gentle  friction  with 
very  fine  emery  paper  and  then  slits  it  open,  when  the  edges 
of  the  cut  will  be  found  to  have  been  roughened.    To  seal  it 
again  he  draws  a  very  thin  line  of  strong  glue  along  both  edges, 
pressing  them  tightly  together  again.    But  "  every  sore  has 
its  salve,"  and  there  are  accordingly  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  an  envelope  has  been  steamed.    One  method  is  by 
the  use  of  envelopes  prepared  on  the  following  lines.  The 
gum  is  first  removed  by  "  kettling,"  and  on  the  bare  flap  a 
thin  film  of  tannin  is  spread,  when  this  is  dry  the  flap  is 
re-gummed.    On  that  part  of  the  envelope  which  the  flap 
will  touch  when  sealed  sulphate  of  iron  is  smeared.  When 
the  envelope  is  sealed  in  the  ordinary  way  the  tannin  and  the 
iron  sulphate  are  kept  apart  by  the  layer  of  gum,  but  should 
the  flap  be  steamed  by  an  unauthorized  party  the  gum,  the 
tannin  and  the  iron  sulphate  will  mingle,  when  the  last  two 
will  produce  brown-grey  blotches  round  the  flap. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable,  from  his  point  of  view,  that  a 
criminal  should  be  able  to  prove  an  alibi.  Assume  that  a 
crook  wishes  to  "  prove  "  that  although  he  was  really  at 
Carlisle  on  a  certain  day,  he  was  staying  in,  say,  Plymouth 
on  that  day.  He  accordingly  addresses  an  envelope  to 
himself,  in  pencil,  and  posts  it  in  Carlisle  to  his  Carlisle 
address.  On  the  arrival  of  the  letter,  now  bearing  the 
Carlisle  postmark,  he  rubs  out  the  pencilled  address  and 
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substitutes  in  ink  a  fictitious  address  in  Plymouth,  thus 
providing  himself  with  proof. 

To  turn  from  fact  to  fiction,  a  very  ingenious  device  is 
introduced  by  Mr.  William  Le  Queux  into  one  of  his  novels, 
where  a  character  who  wishes  his  neighbours  in  a  lonely  spot 
to  think  that  he  is  in  his  cottage  when  actually  he  is  not, 
invents  an  electric  clock  which  works  in  association  with  a 
contact-breaker,  with  the  result  that  at  a  stated  time  each 
night  the  light  in  a  downstairs  room  is  switched  off  and,  a 
few  seconds  later,  that  in  his  bedroom  is  switched  on  !  His 
neighbours  think,  as  they  are  intended  to  think,  that  he  has 
been  in  his  sitting-room  all  evening  until  retiring  in  due 
course  to  his  bedroom. 

We  have  all  been  made  familiar  with  the  major  crimes  by 
reason  of  newspaper  reports  of  important  trials  which  from 
time  to  time  engage  public  attention  and  impress  themselves 
upon  the  imagination  and  memory.  These  outstanding  acts 
dwarf  the  multitude  of  minor  incidents  which  are  constantly 
coming  under  the  notice  of  the  authorities  but  which  are,  in 
the  main,  unknown  to  the  man  in  the  street. 

Some  of  these  minor  offences  are  almost  humorous,  as  the 
following  examples  will  show. 

A  trick  sometimes,  though  not  frequently  employed,  is 
that  of  the  sham  hotel  servant.  A  visitor  drives  up  to  an 
hotel.  A  uniformed  porter  dashes  up  to  the  taxi  and  informs 
him  that  the  hotel  is  booked  up  but  that  a  certain  other 
hotel  will  probably  be  able  to  take  him  in.  Seizing  the 
visitor's  handbag  he  leads  the  way  and,  on  arriving  at  the 
recommended  hotel,  receives  a  handsome  tip  for  his  services. 

An  elementary  swindle  sometimes  practised  upon  small 
shopkeepers  depends  for  its  success  upon  the  "  greenness  " 
of  the  intended  dupe,  though  the  writer  has  met  people  who 
rather  prided  themselves  upon  their  astuteness  yet  failed  to 
to  see  the  catch.  The  trickster  buys,  say,  an  article  at 
sixpence,  pays  half-a-crown  and  receives  his  change.  On 
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his  way  to  the  door  he  hesitates,  turns  back  and  requests  the 
return  of  his  half-crown,  explaining  that  it  possesses  a 
sentimental  value  for  him,  and  so  on.  At  the  same  time  he 
tenders  a  florin  in  payment,  and  the  tradesman,  seldom 
seeing  the  mistake,  hands  over  eighteenpcnce  in  change,  the 
swindler  thus  profiting  to  the  extent  of  sixpennyworth  of 
goods  and  eighteenpcnce  in  cash. 

Other  short  cuts  to  fortune — or  gaol — though  devoid  of  a 
humorous  side,  yet  never  seem  to  lose  favour.  We  are  all 
acquainted  with  the  poor  widow  who  has  "  found  a  solid 
gold  watch-chain  "  and  will  sell  it  for  a  few  shillings  just  to 
provide  bread  for  her  large  family  of  small  children,  the  dupe 
receiving  in  exchange  for  his  "  brass  "  a  valueless  article  made 
of  that  metal. 

The  railway  cloak-room  thief  is,  like  the  poor,  always  with 
us.  He  sometimes  hangs  about  a  big  station  and  scrutinizes 
the  luggage  of  the  more  prosperous-looking  travellers.  He 
manages  to  pick  the  pocket  of  one  and  annexes  his  "  left 
luggage  "  ticket.  Waiting  until  a  new  clerk,  who  will  not 
recognize  him,  has  come  on  duty,  he  presents  the  ticket, 
obtains  the  luggage,  drives  off  to  an  hotel,  remains  there  until 
he  has  disposed  of  everything  of  value  and  then  decamps, 
leaving  the  luggage  behind  and  the  bill  unsettled. 

Another  quick  road  to  fortune  seems  to  be  the  forging  of 
books  of  coupons  for  sweepstakes,  raffles  or  charitable  objects, 
though  householders  are  becoming  rather  chary  of  entrusting 
their  florins  to  casual  callers  provided  with  such  bait,  while 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  so  elastic  has  the  national  conscience 
become  that  private  hosts  at  card  parties  have  been  known 
to  think  it  quite  justifiable  to  hold  a  new  pack  of  cards  over 
a  steaming  kettle  until  the  gum  melts,  when  the  wrapper  is 
removed,  the  cards  re-arranged,  and  the  wrapper  once  more 
sealed. 

Turn  now  to  the  Army.  A  soldier  wishes  to  shake  himself 
free  of  the  Army.    He  has  a  chum  about  his  own  build  who 
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is  unemployed  and  "  does  not  mind  "  enlisting.  The  soldier 
then  applies  for  a  transfer  to  another  unit.  This  having  been 
sanctioned,  he  starts  off  to  report  himself  armed  with  his 
transfer  documents.  On  the  way  he  meets  his  friend  by 
arrangement,  and  they  exchange  clothes,  the  documents  in 
the  case  also  being  handed  over,  the  one  henceforth  assuming 
the  name  and  identity  of  the  other.  The  real  soldier  thus 
obtains  his  coveted  freedom,  while  the  sham  one  obtains  a 
job  without  having  to  undergo  the  drudgery  of  a  recruit's 
life,  and  his  conscience  is  eased  by  the  receipt  of  a  sum  of 
money  previously  agreed  upon. 

Frauds  at  horse  sales  are  not  so  common  as  of  old,  partly 
because  the  old  methods  of  gulling  the  innocent  are  too  well 
known,  and  partly  because  the  increase  in  motor  traction 
has  tended  to  obviate  the  need  for  horses.  A  swindle 
frequently  practised  was  that  of  advertising  a  horse  for  sale 
and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  an  intending  buyer.  When  in 
due  course  the  latter  was  engaged  in  bargaining  with  the 
seller  a  third  party  would  appear  and  vigorously  outbid  the 
dupe.  The  seller  would  simulate  annoyance,  making  it  clear 
to  the  newcomer  that  as  the  latter  was  a  horse-dealer  he 
would  not  sell  to  him,  as  his  only  object  was  to  see  that  the 
animal  was  taken  to  a  good  home.  The  "  dealer  "  who  was, 
of  course,  really  a  confederate  of  the  philanthropic  seller, 
would  whisper  to  the  mug  :  "If  you  will  buy  that  horse 
for  me  for  so  much  I  will  give  you  an  extra  ten  pounds  for 
yourself."  The  horse  would  accordingly  be  bought  and  paid 
for,  but  the  "  dealer  "  could  never  be  found  again  ! 

An  offence  known  as  the  "  desk  trick  "  furnishes  another 
example  of  the  wiles  of  the  criminal  fraternity. 

A  circular  is  received  from  an  anonymous  correspondent 
offering  "  flash  "  notes  for  sale  at  one-tenth  of  their  face 
value,  their  excellence  being  enlarged  upon  and  the  certainty 
of  success  in  their  use  assured.  In  due  course  the  victim, 
who  has  naturally  to  be  very  cautiously  selected,  visits  the 
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address  given  on  the  circular,  and  examines  some  notes,  the 
swindler  remaining  seated  at  a  desk  placed  facing  the  wall. 
The  notes,  which  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  genuine  ones, 
please  the  victim  so  much  that  he  at  once  buys  a  thousand 
pounds  worth  and  pays  the  hundred  pounds  asked.  The 
notes  are  then  slipped  into  an  envelope,  which  is  carelessly 
tossed  on  to  the  top  of  the  desk  while  the  crook  casually  lifts 
the  lid  to  show  the  mug  some  further  forgeries.  Under 
cover  of  the  raised  lid  a  confederate,  concealed  behind  the 
desk,  deftly  substitutes  a  packet  of  forged  notes  for  the 
genuine  ones  that  were  used  only  to     bait  the  booby." 


PART  II 

CRIMINAL  PRACTICES 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 


Some  Religious  Superstitions  of  Criminals 


IT  is  of  interest  to  learn  that  in  February,  1920,  an  ex- 
convict  was  lecturing  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
on  the  subject  of  crime.  The  burden  of  his  remarks 
appeared  to  be  that  crime  is  not  brought  about,  as  sociologists 
would  have  us  believe,  by  a  kink  in  the  brain,  but  that  it 
is  the  outcome  of  a  "  bad  heart,"  a  double  ration  of  original 
sin. 

Strange  though  it  may  seem,  a  formx  of  religion  or  super- 
stition— for  in  every  case  they  overlap — plays  an  important 
part  in  the  lives  of  many  whom  society  terms  malefactors, 
especially  in  countries  other  than  our  own. 

This  may  be  due  in  the  case  of  non-Christians,  who  embrace 
the  more  primitive  faiths,  to  an  innate  desire  to  appease  the 
possible  wrath  of  the  offended  deities  or  even  to  invoke  their 
blessing  or  enlist  their  assistance. 

In  the  case  of  Christians  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  they  are,  especially  those  who  specialize  in  crimes 
attended  by  violence,  of  a  more  emotional  and  less  stable 
temperament,  which  finds  in  religion,  or  its  second  cousin — 
superstition — what  it  most  needs. 

In  the  Indian  hinterland,  for  example,  malefactors  will, 
ere  setting  forth  upon  a  criminal  adventure,  pour  some 
liquid  on  the  ground  to  propitiate  the  god  Devi,  while  should 
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one  of  the  party  sneeze  en  route  the  project  will  be  abandoned 
forthwith. 

The  Bowris,  a  tribe  who  live  in  Northern  India  on  the  fruits 
of  organized  crime,  tour  the  country  in  large  bands,  and 
invariably  put  up  for  the  night  in  a  temple. 

The  Voodoo  worshippers  of  Central  America  invariably 
sacrifice  a  white  cock,  which  must  be  dismembered  when  alive, 
before  attempting  any  cou-p  of  importance,  though  they 
formerly  offered  human  sacrifices  in  this  connection. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle 
introduces  this  fact  into  one  of  his  Sherlock  Holmes  master- 
pieces.   {See  Chapter  XLI.) 

Turning  to  European  countries,  one  finds  that  on  the 
Continent  religion  is  taken  quite  seriously  by  the  large 
majority  of  those  who  live  upon  society. 

The  Italian  murderer  may  frequently  be  seen  assiduously 
performing  his  devotions  whilst  calmly  planning  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  his  next  crime.  While  Naples,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Italian  Camorra,  and  a  town  unrivalled 
for  the  number  and  gorgeousness  of  its  religious  processions, 
owns  a  greater  percentage  of  habitual  criminals  than  any 
other  European  town. 

In  Naples,  as  in  Sicily,  the  home  of  the  Mafia  Society, 
evil-faced  men  and  women  may  be  seen  praying  at  the 
altars  of  their  patron  saints  for  their  blessing  upon  their 
projects,  while  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Arthur  Train  that  they 
frequently  make  the  saint  a  votive  offering  of  stilettos  and 
daggers  and  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  their  crimes. 

Dostieffsky  comments  on  the  fact  that  the  Russian 
criminal  was  most  meticulous  in  his  religious  duties  and  would 
buy,  with  his  last  coin,  a  votive  candle  for  his  church,  while 
the  Continental  jille  de  joie  frequently  instals  an  image  of  the 
Madonna  in  her  room. 

Cases  frequently  arise  on  the  Continent  in  which  a  woman 
desiring  her  lover  to  encompass  the  death  of  her  lawful 
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husband,  seriously  prays  for  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the 
project,  whilst  she  sends  the  lover  on  his  sinister  errand 
fortified  with  a  rosary  or  a  medal  of  Our  Lady,  and  in  his 
absence  burns  a  candle  on  the  altar  of  her  saint  for  the  success 
of  the  undertaking. 

The  British  Bill  Sykes  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  devout, 
but  he  is  very  superstitious.  Even  to-day  some  of  his 
confreres  conform  to  the  old  custom  of  carrying  a  piece  of 
coal  or  of  chalk  in  their  pockets  on  venturing  forth  to  crack 
a  crib. 

Prison  chaplains  have  frequently  remarked  that  the 
singing  in  the  prison  chapel  is  particularly  hearty,  but  that 
may  be  either  because  the  prisoners  wish  to  convey  the 
impression  that  they  are  repentant  sinners,  and  so  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  remission  of  part  of  the  remainder  of  their  sentence 
or  because  the  collective  singing  is  the  only  means  which  they 
possess  of  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  week. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


Criminal  CoivrMUNicATiONs 

NOT  long  ago  an  insertion  on  the  following  lines 
appeared  in  the  agony  column  of  a  leading 
London  newspaper  :  "  Bond  Street  Tube,  1-30, 
Tuesday.  Same  performance.  Violet."  This  caught  the 
eye  of  the  police,  for  reasons  into  which  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  enter,  and  the  interest  which  they  displayed  in 
the  matter  ultimately  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  "  same 
performance  "  referred  to  a  projected  jewel  robbery  and  that 
Violet  was  the  no7n  de  plume  of  a  well-known  cracks- 
man. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  criminal 
classes  do  occasionally  communicate  through  the  "  personal  " 
columns  of  the  Press  when,  for  professional  reasons,  they  seek 
to  avoid  committing  their  plans  to  writing. 

The  modern  cracksman  is,  however,  nothing  if  not 
versatile  and  he  has  at  his  disposal  scores  of  means  of 
communicating  with  his  confederates  and  associates  un- 
observed, as  he  imagines,  by  the  watchful  eye  of 
Scotland  Yard. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  expose  the  more 
picturesque  of  these  devices,  some  of  which  have  been  dealt 
with  in  the  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Hans  Gross. 

One  of  the  crudest  of  such  subterfuges  is  that  of  sending  a 
note  concealed  under  the  collar  of  a  long-haired  dog,  specially 
trained  for  the  purpose. 

Another  ruse,  described  by  Dr.  Hans  Gross,  is  that  of 
sending  through  the  post  an  ordinary  letter  which,  however, 
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must  be  regarded  by  the  recipient  in  the  Hght  of  antiphrasis 
and  the  opposite  sense  of  a  word  substituted  for  its  apparent 
signification :  "  warm,"  for  example,  being  translated  as 
"  cold." 

Two  cracksmen  who  were  not  without  a  sense  of  humour 
were  for  some  time  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  by  means  of  an  ingeniously  conceived 
plan.  The  one  would  send  his  accomplice  a  blank  sheet  of 
note-paper  in  an  unstamped  envelope.  On  the  postman 
delivering  the  letter  and  requesting  payment  of  the 
surcharge  the  recipient,  after  closely  scrutinizing  the  envelope, 
would  profess  amazement  and  protest  that  it  was  not  intended 
for  him.  In  his  brief  examination,  however,  he  had  learnt 
from  the  size,  shape  and  colour  of  the  envelope,  as  well  as 
from  the  style  and  slant  of  the  address,  the  information 
conveyed  by  his  friend. 

A  case  is  on  record  involving  a  pair  of  youthful  but 
accomplished  housebreakers,  whose  respective  parents  had 
begun  to  guess  the  nature  of  their  spare-time  occupation  and 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  tamper  with  their  correspondence.  The 
one  accordingly  purchased  a  pack  of  cards,  steamed  and 
removed  the  genuine  wrapper  by  holding  it  over  a  kettle  of 
boihng  water  and  wrote  his  message  in  pencil  on  the  edges  of 
the  pack.  This  he  shufHed,  replaced  it  in  the  wrapper,  which 
he  refastened  and  posted  to  his  accomplice.  The  latter,  on 
receiving  the  gift  re-arranged  the  cards  in  order  of  suit  and 
value  and  read  the  message,  which  he  then  erased  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Of  codes  and  similar  means  of  communication  there  is  no 
end,  and  it  is  on  these  that  the  crook  largely  relies. 

Frequently  it  will  be  arranged  that  only  the  fourth  or 
fifth  word  in  every  sentence  of  a  letter  need  be  regarded,  or 
the  words  composing  the  vital  message  may  each  be  situated, 
say,  four  words  ahead  of  its  predecessor  in  the  message, 
or  the  fourth  word  in  each  sentence. 
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Thus,  in  the  following  example,  only  the  italicized  words 
bear  any  significance,  the  others  being  merely  camouflage  : 
"  I  have  seen  the  house.  A  large  grass  bank  hides  it 
from  the  road.  The  high  rent  is^  I  fear,  an  obstacle.  On 
Tuesday  I  closely  questioned  the  landlord  as  to  a  possible 
reduction.  His  reply  was  guarded  but  he  may  consent  to 
accept  a  lower  rent." 

A  somewhat  similar  idea  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
"  stencil "  code.  Each  of  the  two  accomphces  provides  himself 
with  a  sheet  of  cardboard  of  the  size  of  the  note-paper  they 
intend  invariably  to  use.  The  one  pasteboard  is  superimposed 
on  its  fellow  and  rectangular  slits  made  at  irregular  intervals 
to  occupy  the  space  normally  filled  by  a  word  of  average  length. 

When  writing  to  each  other  the  cardboard  stencil  is  placed 
on  the  note-paper  and  the  message  written  in  the  gaps.  Then 
the  stencil  is  removed  and  the  intervening  spaces  appro- 
priately "  padded,"  as  depicted  below,  with  the  ordinary 
small  talk  of  the  average  letter. 


iTiday.  V6 ^  Qaeer  Street, 

•iVonnv/ood  Sonib'ba, 

i)6ar  Tom, 

|Th9[£%M  will  be  a  great  attraction, 


"but  I  should  110 1  [banij  on  ettbsr  man^     X  hear 


that  Mackay  [is]  in  the  pinli  of  condition  and 


is  being  [cToselyj  pre  aged  by  his  sparring  partner^'; 
ibut  the  secret  ii?  be  ijig  [guar de d j  in  or der  to 
surprise  the  sporting  public. 

lo\}XQ  sincerely, 
William  Sykes. 
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The  shaded  portion  represents,  of  course,  the  area  covered 
by  the  stencil  in  the  first  stage  of  the  deception. 

In  employing  what  is  known  as  the  double  book  cypher  " 
the  partners  purchase  duplicate  copies  of  the  same  book, 
frequently  a  dictionary. 

The  sender  writes  his  message,  in  the  rough,  on  a  slip  of 
paper  : — 

"  The  police  are  searching  for  us." 

He  then  opens  his  copy  of  the  book  and  notes  the  page, 
line,  and  position  in  the  line  of  any  "  The." 

Thus  if  the  word  "  The  "  occurred  on  page  35,  and  in  the 
8th  hne,  and  was  the  2nd  word  in  that  Hne,  it  would  be 
represented  as  35,  8,  2. 

The  remaining  words  in  the  message  would  be  similarly 
treated,  until  the  letter  was  completed.  Provided  that  no 
information  is  available  concerning  the  books  used  by  the 
cracksmen,  detection  is  practically  impossible. 

A  somewhat  similar  cypher  which  necessitates  the  use  of 
one  book  or  newspaper  only  seems  to  be  very  popular  among 
the  criminal  classes.  Each  letter  in  the  alphabet  corresponds 
with  a  number,  thus  : 

a    b    c    d    e    f   t    u   v  w   x   y  z 

123456   20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

The  equivalent  numbers  to  the  letters  in  the  sentence, 
"  The  safe  is  weak,"  would  accordingly  be  : 

The  Safe  is  Weak 
20  8  5       19  I  6  5        9  19      23  5  I  II 

Therefore,  under  the  twentieth  letter  on  the  first  page  of 
the  book  a  dot  is  made  or  a  puncture  pricked  with  a  needle, 
to  signify  the  "  T  "  in  The."  "  H  "  is  the  eighth  letter  in 
the  alphabet,  so  another  dot  or  puncture  is  made  eight  letters 
ahead.    This  process  is  repeated  until  the  message  is  com- 
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pleted,  while  the  recipient,  knowing  the  code,  reverses  the 
process  and  deciphers  the  message  with  ease. 

It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  read  of  a  piece  of 
"  war  work  "  performed  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 

"  I  have  a  friend,"  says  Sir  Arthur,  "  who  was  shut  up 
in  the  Magdeburg  Military  Prison  in  Germany.  As  he  and 
his  brother  oflficers  were  getting  no  news  from  England,  I 
sent  them  a  volume  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  In  it  I  pricked  out 
all  the  news,  letter  by  letter,  pricking  under  each  letter  of  the 
message  with  a  needle." 

A  variation  of  this  method  was  adopted  by  a  married 
couple  in  the  United  States  recently.  The  husband  was  in  a 
remand  prison  awaiting  the  result  of  an  appeal  against  a 
conviction  for  a  jewel  robbery.  A  parcel  arrived  one  day 
containing  amongst  other  things  a  book  and  a  pair  of  newly- 
darned  socks.  Several  days  after  the  delivery  of  the  parcel 
the  wool  used  in  the  darning  of  the  socks  was  found  to  have 
been  pulled  out  by  the  prisoner,  who  refused  to  give  a  reason 
for  his  eccentricity.  Investigations,  however,  yielded  the 
interesting  result  that  at  intervals  on  the  long  strand  of  wool 
dots  had  been  marked  in  ink  by  the  man's  wife.  One  end  of 
the  strand  was  placed  under  the  first  letter  in  the  book  and  a 
note  made  of  the  letter  in  the  text  appearing  over  the  first 
dot.  Then  that  over  the  next  dot  was  duly  recorded  and  the 
quest  pursued  until  the  end  of  the  strand  was  reached. 

The  upshot  of  this  experiment  was  the  decoding  of  the 
message  :  "  Gems  hidden  in  tooth  paste." 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  code  in  themselves,  one  involving 
the  use  of  figures  is  frequently  employed. 

Five  columns  are  prepared,  as  under  : 

uqdmga    |     iptrnh     |    bloswx    |    zfkcvy    |  ej 
S       I       6       I       7       I       8       I  9 

The  grouping  of  the  letters  is  immaterial  provided  that 
both  parties  possess  duplicates. 
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The  words  comprising  the  message  are  taken  letter  by 
letter,  the  designation  of  the  group  being  paired  with  the 
numerical  position  of  the  letter  in  its  group.    Thus  : 

Burglar 
71  51  64  55  72  56  64 

A  similar  but  futile  cypher  is  the  result  of  inverting  the 
whole  alphabet  when  "  a  "  becomes  "  z,"  "  b  "  is  rendered 
as  "  y,"  and  so  on.  This  is  so  transparently  simple,  however, 
that  none  but  unimaginative  youths  or  novices  in  crime  ever 
resort  to  its  assistance. 

A  much  more  reliable  code  is  the  one  which  depends  for  its 
solution  on  the  knowledge  of  a  "  key  "  word  or  phrase  of 
thirteen  different  letters.  Were  the  "  key  "  phrase  "  Sub- 
marine Golf,"  the  relative  disposition  of  the  alphabet  would 
be  as  under  : 

submarine  golf  SUBMARINE  GOLF 
abcdefghi     jklm    nopqrstuv  wxyz 

Thus  the  phrase  "  Steel  handcuffs  "  would  be  rendered  : 

Steel  Ha  n  d  c  u  f  f  s 
R  I  a  a  1        n  8  S  mbN  r  r  R 

Among  the  less  astute  class  of  criminals  a  code  which  is 
known  to  every  schoolboy  in  these  islands  is  occasionally 
employed. 

The  subjoined  diagrams  embody  the  key : 
ab  cd 

mn  op 
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Each  letter  is  represented  by  that  segment  of  the  diagram 
in  which  it  is  situated,  while  should  it  be  the  second  letter 
of  pair  the  fact  is  indicated  by  a  dot. 

Thus  the  phrase  "  Wormwood  Scrubbs  "  becomes  : 
Wormwood  Scrubbs 

An  alternative  cypher,  described  by  Dr.  Gross  and  involving 
both  a  diagram  and  a  key  word,  is  prepared  as  under,  the  key 
word,  which  must  contain  five  different  letters,  being  disposed 
twice.  In  the  accompanying  diagram  the  key  word  is 
"  brake." 


b 

r 

a 

k 

e 

e 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

k 

f 

g 

h 

i 

j 

a 

k 

1 

m 

n 

0 

r 

P 

q 

r 

s 

t 

b 

u 

V 

w 

X 

y 

In  the  use  of  this  code  the  letters  are,  of  course,  taken 
separately.  If,  for  example,  the  cracksman  wishes  to  signify 
the  letter  "  s  "  he  locates  its  position  in  the  diagram,  writes 
down  the  corresponding  letter  in  the  key  word  at  the  top  of 
the  schedule,  i.e.,  "  k,"  and  the  equivalent  letter  in  the  key 
word  in  the  left  hand  column,  i.e.,  "  r."  The  letter  "  s  " 
accordingly  becomes  "  kr  "  and  the  word  "  prison  "  would 
be  rendered  as  follows  : 

Prison 
br  ar  kk  kr  ea  ka 
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The  letter  "  z  "  is  denoted  either  by  itself  or  by  a  pair  of 
letters,  neither  of  which  is  included  in  the  key  word.  The 
latter  is,  of  course,  changed  periodically  as  a  measure  of 
prudence. 

One  notorious  forger  employed  a  numerical  key  to  his 
cypher.  If,  for  instance,  the  key  number  was  367,  and  the 
message  to  be  transcribed  was  :  "  The  cashier  is  suspicious," 
he  would  prepare  his  communication  on  the  following  lines 
repeating  the  number  367  until  the  end  of  the  message  was 
reached  : 

The  cashier    is  suspicious 

367  3673<^73  67  3673673673 
wnl   fgakolu  oa  vbzsojbubv 

The  letter  "  T  "  would  be  represented  by  the  letter  three 
places  after  it  in  the  alphabet,  i.e.,  "  w  "  ;  the  letter  "  h  "  by 
that  six  places  further  on,  and  so  on  ;  the  number  of  letters 
distant  from  the  letter  to  be  rendered  being  designated 
according  to  the  figure  under  the  former. 

Much  has  been  written  from  time  to  time  on  the  subject 
of  invisible  inks,  which  are  invariably  invested  with  a 
fascination  and  glamour  by  the  writers  of  imaginative  fiction 
who  know  their  public. 

While  it  would  be  far  from  the  truth  to  assert  that  secret 
inks  are  employed  by  criminals  to  a  very  large  extent,  yet 
one  is  constrained  to  concede  that  their  use  is  much  more 
widespread  than  the  public  imagines. 

There  are  various  compositions  which  go  to  make  up 
invisible  inks,  the  essence  of  which,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
is  that  they  only  appear  as  ink  on  the  paper  functioning  as 
their  base  being  heated,  or  upon  the  application  of  an  appro- 
priate reagent. 

The  commonest  inks  of  this  nature  are  cobalt  salts  or 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  though  either  lemon  juice  or  milk 
answer  the  purpose  quite  well. 
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The  usual  reagents  utilized  in  the  developing  of  the 
invisible  writing  are  ammonia,  iodine  vapour,  or  merely  heat. 

One  ultra-cautious  rogue  hit  upon  the  novel  plan  of 
disguising  his  ink  as  soap,  manufacturing  tablets  of  it 
composed  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  lead. 

The  cake  of  soap  "  when  immersed  in  a  tumbler  of  warm 
water  yielded,  in  a  few  moments,  sufficient  ink  to  last  him 
for  many  weeks,  while  in  another  case  a  cracksman  dyed  his 
socks  with  a  similar  preparation,  extracting  the  ink  on 
similar  hues. 

The  mode  of  using  secret  inks  is  well  known  ;  a  letter 
couched  in  the  conventional  phrasing  of  friends  being  written 
in  ordinary  ink,  while  the  actual  message,  penned  with  the 
secret  ink  between  the  lines  of  this  communication,  is 
developed  by  the  addressee  by  one  of  the  means  already 
indicated. 

An  ink  which  has  recently  been  adopted  by  a  certain 
versatile  cracksman  is  a  solution  of  an  organic  salt.  To 
disclose  its  exact  composition  would  be  imprudent,  but  its 
inventor  claims  that  it  may  be  rendered  proof  against  the 
usual  reagents  by  soaking  the  note-paper  in  water  to  which 
a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added. 

The  occasion  sometimes  arises  when  two  cracksmen  seated 
far  apart  in  a  theatre,  restaurant,  or  other  public  resort 
find  it  necessary  to  communicate  without  attracting 
attention. 

To  this  end  they  occasionally  employ  the  Morse  code,  the 
one,  his  chin  cupped  thoughtfully  in  one  hand,  and  apparently 
preoccupied  with  his  own  musings,  tapping  his  cheek  absent- 
mindedly  while  really  "  telegraphing "  a  message  to  his 
confederate  on  the  other  side  of  the  building. 

Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  art  of  lip-reading  has 
been  pressed  into  the  service  of  crime  in  this  way,  and  in 
manufacturing  districts  this  stratagem  is  often  encountered. 
The  characteristics  of  lip-reading  and  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
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alphabet  have  been  merged  by  the  factory  workers  in  many 
towns  to  furnish  a  means  of  communication  pecuHarly  their 
own.  This  method  of  intercourse  was  originally  evolved  to 
overcome  the  impracticability  of  talking  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  clatter  of  machinery,  and  north-country  cracks- 
men who  have  gravitated  to  the  metropolis  may  occasionally 
be  detected  continuing  this  practice  among  themselves. 

In  prisons,  too,  when  convicts  are  gathered  together  as  at 
chapel  and  at  meals,  north-country  prisoners  are  sometimes 
observed  conversing  on  these  lines. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  stamp  out  all  communication 
between  criminals,  whether  in  prison  or  not  and,  indeed,  it 
is  not  always  advisable  to  do  so,  as  much  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  a  projected  coup  may  be  obtained  from  a 
covert  observation  of  their  preliminaries,  especially  when 
they  appear  to  indicate  "  a  certain  Hveliness  "  in  the  near 
future  ! 
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"  Fences  " 

THE  term  "  fence  "  is  applied  by  the  criminal  classes 
to  a  man  or  woman  who,  under  the  cloak  of  some 
legitimate  occupation,  buys  stolen  goods  from  the 
crook  who  originally  acquires  them. 

To  obtain  a  conviction  in  a  court  of  law  the  prosecution 
must  prove  that  the  goods  were  received  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  stolen. 

Some  fences  deal  only  in  jewellery  or  plate,  others  in 
negotiable  securities,  others  in  counterfeit  coin  or  forged 
bank-notes  or  cheques,  while  others  confine  their  attention  to 
cigars  or  intoxicants.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  fences 
who  will  only  traffic  in  articles  of  bulk,  and  as  each  of  these 
limits  his  field  of  operations,  so  each  has  his,  or  her,  own 
particular  method  of  dealing. 

Broadly  speaking,  some  fences  do  business  with  the  crook 
himself,  but  others,  especially  those  deahng  with  bulky 
articles,  frequently  arrange  matters  through  one  middleman 
or  more. 

In  the  latter  event  the  deal  is  carried  through  somewhat 
on  the  following  lines.  The  goods  are  taken  by  the  crook  or 
his  tout  to  another  party  who  is  known  to  be  safe,  i.e., 
of  a  taciturn  disposition  and  not  suspected  by  the  police, 
though  cases  have  been  known  where  the  wife  of  another 
cracksman  in  prison  has  obliged  in  this  connection.  It  is 
with  this  person  that  the  fence  deals.    This  method  is 
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satisfactory,  as  a  rule,  to  all  parties,  for  the  middleman 
draws  a  commission  from  both  principals  and  the  latter  are 
kept  unaware  of  each  other's  identity. 

This  point  is  much  more  vital  than  would  appear  at  first 
sight,  for  though  the  fence  and  the  cracksman  put  money  in 
in  each  other's  pockets,  yet  there  is  no  love  lost  between 
them,  and  they  are  best  kept  apart.  In  the  first  place,  the 
fence  is  to  the  thief  but  a  necessary  evil.  He  must  needs 
shun  the  pawnbrokers,  who  are  virtually  in  league  with  the 
police,  so  he  is  forced  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance 
and  dispose  of  his  "  swag  "  in  the  only  available  market. 
This  being  the  case,  the  fence  can,  and  does,  practically 
force  him  into  accepting  a  very  low  price.  Again,  the  fence 
is  sometimes  a  police  "  nark,"  or  confidential  informer  as 
well,  so  that  if  the  cracksman  shows  a  reluctance  to  accept 
the  ridiculous  price  offered  the  threat  of  exposure  soon  leads 
to  an  amicable  settlement. 

Furthermore,  if  one  fence  learns  that  another  is  making 
money  out  of  a  certain  thief,  he  endeavours  to  persuade  the 
latter  to  deal  with  him  also  under  threats  of  exposure. 
Confronted  with  this  dilemma,  in  which  he  is  in  daily  risk 
of  being  betrayed  by  whichever  fence  he  does  not  patronize 
Mr.  William  Sykes's  life  is  made  well-nigh  unbearable. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  fences,  especially  those  who  are 
prone  to  drive  hard  bargains  with  their  clientHe  themselves 
desire  to  conceal  their  identity  from  their  patrons,  because  if 
one  of  the  latter  considers  that  he  has  been  bested  the  fence 
is  shielded  from  his  vengeance  by  his  anonymity.  In  a  court 
of  law,  moreover,  the  evidence  of  a  thief  against  a  receiver 
is  admissible,  and  a  further  reason  why  a  fence  should  wish 
to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel.  If,  again,  known  cracksmen 
are  frequently  observed  entering  or  leaving  his  premises  the 
fence  soon  learns,  as  the  outcome  of  a  police  visit,  that  he 
has  been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise. 
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In  some  cases  stolen  property  may  pass  through  the  hands 
of  half  a  dozen  middlemen  before  being  brought  to  the  fence, 
while  in  most  of  the  European  capitals  there  is  an  established 
clearing  house,  discreetly  managed  and  run  on  strictly 
business  lines,  where  agents  of  crooks  and  fences  alike  buy 
and  sell  for  their  principals.  Neither  the  fence  nor  the  crook 
nor  their  respective  agents  ever  do  business  in  the  presence 
of  a  third  party,  for  reasons  that  will  be  obvious.  {See 
Chapter  XXVIL) 

Some  fences,  especially  those  in  a  small  way  of  business, 
combine  also  the  occupation  of  a  "  doctor,"  that  is  to  say, 
of  a  man  who  will,  for  a  suitable  consideration,  disguise  or 
transform  stolen  property  so  that  the  legitimate  owner 
himself  will  fail  to  recognize  it  again.  He  does  business  with 
burglars,  pickpockets,  or  shoplifters,  and  melts  down  articles 
fashioned  out  of  precious  metals  and  obliterates  all  identifi- 
cation marks  on  other  articles.  Stolen  furs  and  other 
valuable  articles  of  clothing  are  sent  to  other  towns  for 
disposal  (for  the  fences  of  every  city  have  their  confreres 
from  John  o'  Groats  to  Land's  End),  where  they  will  not  be 
recognized,  while  gems  are  shipped  over  to  Amsterdam  for 
sale  by  their  agents  in  that  place.  Watches  are  re-numbered, 
their  works  and  cases  interchanged,  while  the  handle-bars, 
saddles  and  other  component  parts  of  cycles  are  similarly 
transferred  and  the  numbers  of  machines  themselves  altered 
to  deceive  prying  eyes. 

Even  though  a  thief  turns  over  a  new  leaf  and  decides  to 
earn  an  honest  living,  he  is  not  free  from  the  attentions  of 
the  fence,  for  the  latter  then  seeks  to  levy  blackmail  in 
respect  of  his  former  client's  past  history.  Robert  Fenton, 
an  ex-convict,  recently  delivered  a  lecture  before  members 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  :  In  my  career  of  crime  I  stole  more  than  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  but  most  of  it  went  to  fences  and  other 
leeches  who  live  on  criminals  and  protect  them  from  the 
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law,"  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  price  received  for  a 
stolen  article  from  a  fence  but  rarely  exceeds  one-sixth  of 
its  real  value. 

Occasionally  a  crook,  harassed  and  persecuted  beyond 
endurance  by  his  fence,  will  be  goaded  into  desperation  and 
will  either  kill  his  tormentor  or  commit  suicide.  The  writer 
was  recently  informed  by  a  detective  of  very  wide  experience 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  "  unsolved  crimes  "  may  be  safely 
attributed  to  this  state  of  affairs. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 


The  Slang  of  Criminals 

yl  CCORDING  to  Dr.  Havelock-EUis,  until  a  few  years 

/-%  ago  professional  criminals  employed  a  slang  of  their 
own  in  public  places,  for  the  purpose  of  protection 
against  eavesdroppers  in  the  form  of  "  narks  "  (police  spies), 
and  their  associates. 

This  was  a  very  elaborate  argot  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  and  enriched  (?)  by  additions  from  gipsy 
dialects  and  Continental  patois. 

Modern  criminals,  however,  exhibit  a  tendency  to  shun 
the  use  of  "  criminalese,"  as  it  is  now  so  well  known  to  the 
detective  forces  of  this  country,  and  would  brand  the  speaker 
as  a  habitual  criminal,  or  the  associate  of  criminals,  as 
unmistakably  as  though  he  wore  the  convict's  garb. 

As  might  be  expected,  most  of  the  words  in  this  quaint 
tongue  relate  to  crime,  conviction,  prison  life,  and  other 
professional  matters. 

The  following  imaginary  statement  on  the  part  of  an  "  old 
lag  "  should  give  a  fair  idea  of  some  of  the  terms  employed, 
and  of  their  significance  : 

"  Bill  the  fingersmith  was  a  fair  reeler  when  he  had  touched 
and  had  the  skyrockets  of  his  duds.  One  day  he  sent  me  a 
stiff  to  go  to  Margate  with  him  on  the  rattler.  I  wrung 
myself  and  took  a  new  madam,  and  went  there,  dodging  a 
nark  on  the  way.  When  we  reached  Margate  we  fetched  up 
at  a  pub  where  I  spotted  some  peter  claimers,  screwmen,  a 
cly-faker,  a  brace  of  suide  pitchers,  some  broadsmen  and 
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magsmen  and  a  bloke  whose  monarch  was  Carter,  who  was  at 
the  duff.  He  had  just  quitted  stir.  He  bit  my  ear  for  a 
caser,  and  sold  me  his  chive  for  a  sprat. 

"  Bill  and  I  piped  a  brace  of  Jacks  so  we  cleared  off  with 
some  Jolly  or  other,  as  we  thought  the  Jacks  were  giving 
Bill  a  roasting.  Later  on  Bill  told  me  he  had  brought  some 
pudding  for  the  dog  at  a  chat  neat  the  rattler  house,  which 
was  kept  by  an  old  fence  who  was  well  anointed. 

"  We  reached  the  crib  and  chucked  the  pudding  to  the 
pup.  The  scullery  window  was  a  stiff  'un  but  Bill  had  his 
James  and  Jemmy  and  we  were  soon  in.  We  crept  up  the 
dancers  to  the  bedrooms,  as  we  had  no  use  for  parlour 
jumping. 

"  In  the  room  Bill  cracked  with  his  twirls  we  piped  a  pater. 
We  broke  this  and  touched  for  some  fuine,  a  red  toy,  some 
spark  props,  a  bit  of  wedge,  and  a  half  century  in  brass. 

We  hiked  back  to  town  and  dumped  the  swag  on 
a  fence. 

"  Next  week  Bill  boned  a  red  slang,  was  lagged  and  given 
thirteen  clean  shirts  for  his  corpse.  When  he  was  chucked 
up  he  cracked  a  beak's  chat  and  got  his  six  doss  in  a  chokey 
where  he  had  once  done  a  tray  on  the  care-grinder. 

Later  on  he  was  collared  for  drawing  shoful  and  chewed 
bull  for  a  seven  stretch. 

"  After  being  chucked  up  again  he  put  a  copper  to  bye-bye, 
and  winked  out  in  a  horse's  night-cap." 

The  following  is  a  loose  translation  : 

"  Bill  the  pickpocket  was  very  drunk  when  he  had  brought 
off  a  successful  burglary  and  had  money  in  his  pockets. 
One  day  he  sent  me  a  note  asking  me  to  go  to  Margate  with 
him  by  rail.  I  changed  my  clothes,  took  a  new  handker- 
chief and  went  there,  avoiding  a  police  spy  on  the  way  out. 

"  When  we  reached  Margate  we  called  at  a  public-house, 
where  I  noticed  some  watch  stealers,  burglars,  a  handker- 
chief stealer,  two  men  who  were  utterers  of  base  coin,  some 
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card-sharpers  and  *  confidence  '  men  and  a  man  whose  name 
was  Carter,  who  lived  by  passing  false  jewellery. 

"  He  had  just  left  gaol.  He  borrowed  five  shillings  from 
me  and  sold  me  his  knife  for  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 

"  Bill  and  I  saw  two  detectives,  and  so  we  made  some 
excuse  or  other  and  left,  as  we  thought  the  detectives  were 
watching  Bill. 

"  Later  on  Bill  told  me  that  he  had  brought  some  poisoned 
meat  for  the  dog  at  a  house  near  the  railway  station,  which 
was  kept  by  a  retired  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  who  was  now 
a  wealthy  man. 

"  We  reached  the  house  and  threw  the  poisoned  meat 
to  the  dog.  The  scullery  window  was  difficult  to  open, 
but  Bill  had  his  crowbar  and  jemmy,  and  we  were  soon 
in. 

"  We  crept  up  the  stairs  to  the  bedrooms,  as  robbing 
parlours  was  not  in  our  line. 

"  In  the  room  which  Bill  had  entered  by  using  his  skeleton 
keys  we  saw  a  safe.  We  opened  this  and  successfully  stole 
some  five-pound  notes,  a  gold  watch,  some  diamond  tiepins, 
and  some  silver  plate  and  fifty  pounds  in  gold. 

We  then  returned  to  town  and  sold  the  booty  to  a 
receiver  of  stolen  property. 

"  Next  week  Bill  stole  a  gold  watch,  was  convicted,  and 
given  three  months'  hard  labour.  On  his  release  he  broke 
into  a  magistrate's  house  and  was  awarded  six  month's 
imprisonment  in  a  prison  where  he  had  once  done  three 
month's  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

"  Later  on  he  was  arrested  for  making  counterfeit  coin, 
and  ate  prison  beef  for  seven  years. 

"  After  being  released  once  more  he  killed  a  policeman, 
and  died  on  the  scaffold." 

The  phrase  "  thirteen  clean  shirts  "  refers  to  the  fact  that 
convicts  are  supplied  with  one  clean  shirt  on  their  reception 
at  the  prison,  and  with  a  clean  shirt  every  week  after.  Thus 
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thirteen  clean  ones  would  be  issued  during  the  course  of  a 
three  months'  sentence. 

The  word  "  tray  "  is  derived  from  the  French  trois^  and 
the  "  care-grinder  "  was  the  treadmill.  The  "  horse's  night- 
cap "  is  the  halter. 

This  sample  of  "  criminalese  "  is,  of  course,  necessarily 
inaccurate  in  two  particulars.  In  the  first  place,  the  speaker 
would  not  crowd  so  much  slang  into  so  short  a  story,  and 
secondly,  it  is  but  rare  that  any  criminal  indulges  in  more 
than  one  form  of  crime. 

The  "  Bill "  of  the  narrative  would  not,  therefore,  be  a 
burglar  and  a  coiner. 

These  fallacies  are  intentionally  introduced  in  order  that 
what  the  illustration  loses  in  probability  it  may  gain  in 
comprehensiveness. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


Criminal  Organizations 

MAN  is  a  sociable,  gregarious  animal.  He  loves  his 
club,  his  friendly  society  and  his  trade  union. 
This  is  an  age  of  combination  and  of  joint  action, 
and  the  motto  Union  is  Strength  "  was  never  more  faith- 
fully followed  than  it  is  to-day. 

One  would,  at  first  sight,  imagine  that  the  criminal,  with 
his  traditional  love  of  secrecy,  would  eschew  organized  effort, 
for  the  fewer  the  persons  in  the  know  "  the  less  are  the 
risks  of  detection.  Although  the  existence  of  gangs  of 
criminals  can  be  traced  back  for  centuries,  their  organizers 
appear  to  have  realized  this  drawback  to  the  full,  and  the 
keystone  of  their  conditions  of  entry  has  always  been  "  death 
to  traitors." 

The  present  writer  proposes  to  treat  of  the  origin,  history, 
and  method  of  criminal  organizations  only,  avoiding  an 
examination  of  political  and  quasi-political  bodies,  such  as 
Fenians,  Nihilists,  and  Anarchists. 

The  East  seems  to  have  been  the  home  of  collective 
criminal  effort  :  it  probably  originated  there  and  gradually 
spread  westward  with  the  passing  of  centuries.  Holy 
Scripture  is  replete  with  instances  of  men  who  "  fell  among 
thieves,"  while  parallel  cases  are  encountered  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics. 

The  Tongs,  or  secret  societies  of  China,  are  probably  the 
oldest  known  organizations  of  this  nature.  Very  little  is 
known  of  them  except  that  they  had  their  branches  and 
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affiliated  clubs  through  the  Celestial  Empire.  From  time 
to  time  sidelights  are  thrown  upon  them  by  the  disclosure 
of  the  secret  assassination  of  some  luckless  member  who  has 
broken  their  rules  of  secrecy.  The  victim  is  always  marked 
in  some  bizarre  fashion  with  the  symbol  of  the  offended 
Tong. 

India  has  followed  the  example  of  China  and  it  is,  indeed, 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  for  crime  in  that  country 
to  be  carried  out  on  properly  organized  lines.  {See  Chapter 
XXI.) 

Dacoity,  or  robbery  by  gangs,  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent 
form  of  crime,  and  on  this  subject  the  writer  can  speak  from 
experience.  So  grave  a  menace  did  this  offence  become 
that  local  governments  now  possess  very  wide  powers 
under  Act  27  of  1871  (the  Criminal  Tribes  Act)  to  declare 
a  tribe  to  be  a  "  Criminal  Tribe." 

Bengal,  in  particular,  was  cursed  with  this  ever-present 
contingency.  Members  of  the  various  criminal  gangs  would 
pass  as  peaceful  labourers  during  the  day.  At  nightfall, 
however,  after  propitiating  Doorga,  the  goddess  of  Indian 
thieves,  they  would  sally  forth  to  rob  and  plunder.  The 
intimidation  of  witnesses  and  potential  witnesses  made  it 
well  nigh  impossible  to  obtain  evidence  for  the  Crown. 

Dacoity  reached  its  climax  in  the  Deccan  in  1879,  when  the 
unprotected  villages  of  the  Western  Chats  were  plundered 
and  pillaged  beyond  endurance. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  dacoity :  house  burglary  and 
highway  robbery.  The  latter  needs  no  description,  but  in  the 
former  case  it  is  amazing  to  learn  how  a  native  can  noise- 
lessly rifle  a  house  without  being  seen  or  heard,  while  if,  by 
any  chance,  he  is  caught  in  the  act  he  can  elude  his  captors 
with  uncanny  dexterity,  aided  by  the  adroit  manipulation 
of  his  well-greased  body  !  Some  dacoits  strap  a  sharp  spear 
head  to  each  elbow,  with  which  they  hack  at  pursuers  who 
approach  too  near. 
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Thuggee  is  an  offence  peculiar  to  India  and  existed  for 
countless  generations.  It  is  thought  to  have  originated 
with  the  nomad  Mohammedan  tribes  which  over-ran  India 
after  the  Mogul  invasion,  Kali,  the  goddess  of  murder,  being 
their  deity,  though  Bolusanee,  a  Hindoo  god,  was  also  wor- 
shipped by  them. 

The  peculiarity  about  Thuggee  was  that  its  adherents 
were  intensely  religious  :  their  very  crimes  were  committed 
in  order  to  provide  their  deities  with  human  sacrifices.  This 
phase  of  crime  generally,  and  its  influence  on  history,  has 
been  dealt  with  elsewhere  by  the  present  writer.  {See 
Chapter  XLI.) 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  Thugs  was  grimly  deliberate. 
Three  Thugs  were  involved  in  each  murder — or  sacrificial 
offering.  The  inveigler  would  inspire  the  confidence  of 
the  victim,  the  garrotter  would  dig  the  grave,  and  the 
third  man  would  do  the  actual  killing,  using  merely  a  hand- 
kerchief. He  would  noiselessly  approach  his  victim  from 
behind,  whip  the  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  dexterously 
twist  it,  and  the  deed  was  done  ! 

Thuggee  was  virtually  stamped  out  by  Colonel  Sleeman, 
a  magistrate  of  the  Narbudda  Valley,  in  the  year  1837. 

In  August,  1 92 1,  a  considerable  stir  was  occasioned  in 
this  country  by  the  news  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Moplahs, 
a  criminal  clan  in  Southern  India.  They  are  the  descendants 
of  Hindu  converts  to  Mohammedanism  who  were  forced  by 
Tippo  Sultan,  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  to  embrace  the  new 
faith  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  have 
frequently  broken  out  into  open  revolt,  their  most  dangerous 
rising  probably  being  that  of  1867,  when  they  appear  to  have 
murdered  to  their  hearts'  content.  Their  rising  of  1921  wore 
a  semi-political  aspect,  being  instigated  and  fanned  by  the 
adherents  of  Gandhi. 

The  Nutts  are  a  gipsy  fraternity  whose  men-folk  are 
habitual  cattle-dealers  and  whose  women  make  a  point  of 
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inveigling  high  cast  Indians  into  a  mesalliance  with  conse- 
quences of  a  blackmaiHng  nature,  while  the  Chupperbunds, 
a  warlike  tribe  of  Bifapur,  in  Northern  India,  make  counter- 
feit coin  while  reciting  their  devotions  ! 

Turning  to  Borneo,  one  finds  the  famous  head-hunters, 
the  Dyaks.  They  will  kill  humans  for  the  sake  of  their  skulls. 
Like  the  Thugs,  their  organized  murders  bear  a  religious 
significance,  demanded  as  they  are  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
necessity  of  propitiatory  human  sacrifices,  and  the  skulls 
of  their  victims  are  formally  venerated.  Their  flesh  is  eaten 
sacramentally,  in  the  belief  that  the  consumer  absorbs 
the  courage  and  fighting  qualities  of  his  victim. 

In  the  negro  republic  of  Liberia  human  sacrifices  are  also 
encountered,  being  carried  out  by  the  notorious  Leopard 
Men,  members  of  a  native  murder  club. 

European  history  is  plentifully  besprinkled  with  instances 
of  criminal  organizations.  Unlike  the  Oriental  societies, 
however,  they  do  not  labour  under  the  delusion  that  their 
mission  is  a  divine  one. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  society  of  the  sort  is  the  dreaded 
Camorra,  or  "  Black  Hand."  This  society  is  of  great 
antiquity,  being  founded  in  the  Middle  Ages  at  Naples  for 
the  purpose,  strange  though  it  may  seem,  of  abolishing 
political  tyranny,  the  further  punishment  of  criminals  lightly 
sentenced  by  the  State,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  poor. 
In  due  course  it  became  a  purely  prison  society,  the  members 
of  which  levied  a  tax  on  newly  sentenced  convicts  for  the 
provision  of  sanctuary  lights  and  candles  for  the  prison 
shrines.  From  this  position  the  somewhat  different  one  was 
assumed  of  organizing  it  as  a  kind  of  trade  union  for  Italian 
convicts  generally,  its  scope  being  ultimately  extended  to 
include  the  criminal  classes  as  a  whole.  From  that  time 
onwards  it  assumed  more  and  more  the  characteristics  of  a 
criminal  association,  levying  blackmail  upon  all  and  sundry, 
in  return  for  immunity  from  molestation,  and  enriching  its 
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coffers  by  the  contributions  of  tradesmen,  innkeepers, 
cabmen,  and  even  the  police  themselves. 

To  enter  the  Camorra  the  novice,  or  picciotto,  was  made  to 
undergo  stringent  tests.  He  was  ordered  to  murder  a  named 
victim,  a  minor  test  being  that  of  picking  up  a  coin  from  a 
table  while  Camorrists  stabbed  at  it  with  their  knives. 
This  period  lasted  from  one  to  eight  years,  and  successful 
candidates  took  the  oath  over  cross  daggers.  According 
to  Major  Arthur  Griffiths,  an  authority  on  criminal 
organizations,  the  revenues  received  during  the  week  were 
shared  out  every  Sunday,  the  full  allowance  being  termed 
the  camorra,  from  which  the  society  itself  derives  its  name, 
the  half  allowance  being  the  barattalo,  and  the  lowest  propor- 
tion being  termed  the  sala. 

Major  Grifhths  records  that  in  the  event  of  a  Camorrist 
being  suspected  of  treachery  he  was  sent  a  plate  of  macaroni. 
If  he  refused  to  eat  it  his  attitude  was  construed  as  evidence 
of  his  fear  of  poisoning  and  he  was  duly  removed."  The 
Camorra  is  still  active  in  southern  Italy,  and  has,  it  is 
believed,  many  members  among  the  Italians  of 
New  York. 

There  is  in  Upper  Silesia,  with  its  headquarters  at  Oppeln, 
a  criminal  organization  of  the  same  name — the  Black 
Hand — but  it  is  not  connected  with  the  original  Camorra, 
being  merely  a  small  association  with  similar  aims.  There 
is  also  a  society  of  the  Black  Hand  in  Spain,  numbering 
forty  thousand  members. 

An  off-shoot  of  the  Camorra  is  the  Mafia,  a  Sicilian  Society, 
organized  on  identical  lines  and  almost  as  well  known. 
The  Mafioso  who  fails  to  carry  out  orders  is  earmarked  for 
an  early  decease,  a  cross  being  chalked  on  his  front  door  by 
way  of  warning. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Camorra,  the  Mafia  has  many 
adherents  in  New  York,  some  of  whom  recently  terrorized 
the  outskirts  of  that  city. 
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To  illustrate  their  code  of  vengeance  for  treachery,  a  case 
recently  occurred  in  which  one  of  their  number,  while  serving 
a  sentence  in  prison,  betrayed  his  comrades  to  the  police. 
Though  seven  years  had  elapsed,  he  was  traced  by  three 
Mafioso,  dragged  from  his  bed  and  slowly  mutilated  until  he 
died  from  exhaustion. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  in  his  story,  l^he  Adventure  of  the 
Red  Circle^  introduces  a  similar  organization,  the  Carbonari, 
who  are  allied  to  the  Mafia  as  is  another  crime  club — the 
Fraternal  Hand  of  Sicily. 

Though  neither  the  Camorra  nor  the  Mafia  were  definitely 
religious  in  their  origin,  visitors  to  Naples  on  entering  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine,  cannot,  according  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Train,  fail  to  notice  groups  of  sinister-looking 
men  reciting  their  prayers  at  the  various  shrines  and  asking 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  upon  their  plans.  They  are, 
moreover,  said  to  hand  over  to  the  altars  of  their  respective 
patron  saints  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  their  crimes.  It  is 
an  equally  striking  fact  that  while  Naples  is  the  home  of  the 
Camorra  it  is  also  unrivalled,  in  the  magnificence  of  its 
religious  processions,  by  any  town  in  Italy,  not  excepting 
Rome  itself. 

Europe,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  seems  to  have 
suffered  from  the  activities  of  a  constant  succession  of  newly 
formed  criminal  organizations,  which  have  been  described 
by  Major  Arthur  Griffiths  in  his  Mysteries  of  Police  and 
Crime. 

In  1 7 10,  he  says,  Jonathan  Wild  gathered  around  him  a 
regular  clientele  of  thieves,  whose  loot  he  bought  at  a  fraction 
of  its  real  value.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  forerunner  of  the 
modern  "  fence.*'  His  next  step  was  to  organize  the 
activities  of  his  customers,  virtually  becoming  their  leader. 
His  adoption  of  two  elementary  principles  brought  his 
success.  On  the  one  hand  he  delivered  over  to  the  Crown  all 
malefactors  who  would  not  recognize  his  leadership,  and  he 
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founded  an  unofficial  lost  property  office,  where  persons 
who  had  been  robbed  could  have  their  goods  returned  to 
them  at  a  prix  fixe.  His  army  of  criminals  was  well  organized 
and  well  directed,  including  squads  of  experts  in  every  known 
form  of  crime.  His  career  was  long  and  prosperous,  but  his 
end  was  sudden.  He  was  arrested  near  Bow  for  attempting 
to  rescue  a  highwayman,  and  was  hanged  in  1725. 

Crime,  like  some  forms  of  insanity,  is  imitative,  and  during 
the  last  years  of  Wild's  life  a  similar  organization  was 
prospering  across  the  Channel,  led  by  Cartouche,  a  master 
criminal  of  young,  almost  girlish  appearance,  whose  gift  of 
assuming  a  quick  and  complete  disguise  has  never  been 
equalled  and  who  succeeded,  by  a  judicious  admixture  of 
bribes  and  threats,  in  winning  most  of  the  Paris  police  over 
to  his  side. 

His  gang  numbered  over  two  thousand. 

He  was  eventually  run  to  earth  by  a  band  of  eighty 
volunteer  vigilantes^  led  by  Aide-Major  Pecome,  and  was 
tortured  and  broken  on  the  wheel.  It  is  significant  of  the 
extraordinary  hero-worship  that  is,  more  often  than  not, 
offered  to  criminals  awaiting  trial  and  death,  that  Cartouche 
was  inundated  during  the  last  few  days  of  his  life,  by  letters 
from  women  admirers,  couched  in  the  most  passionate  and 
intimate  terms,  while  hundreds  of  hampers  of  expensive 
delicacies  arrived  for  him  every  day.    {See  Chapter  XL.) 

In  1794  crime,  as  might  well  be  expected,  flourished 
unchecked  by  the  revolutionary  Government  in  France, 
though  for  the  previous  nine  years  France  had  been  more  or 
less  overrun  by  robber  gangs  who  tried  to  emulate  the  deeds 
of  Cartouche  and  HuUin,  the  last  named  having  been  hanged 
in  1783.  Poulaille  had  terrorized  the  districts  of  Beauce, 
Chartres,  Cologne  and  the  Gatinais,  and  after  his  execution 
his  colleague,  known  as  Fleur  d'Epine,  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps :  making  Chartres  his  headquarters. 
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Major  A.  Griffiths  relates  how  the  adherents  of  Poulaille 
and  Fleur  d'Epine  were  known  as  les  chauffeurs^  because  on 
attacking  Chateaux  they  invariably  started  a  bonfire  in  the 
grounds  and  toasted  the  soles  of  the  luckless  owner's  feet 
until  he  confessed  where  his  treasures  were  hidden  !  The 
chauffeurs  were  very  highly  organized  having  their  own 
secret  service  and  a  system  of  old  age  pensions  for  their 
members.  This  gang  was  finally  stamped  out  by  Vasseur, 
the  founder  and  leader  of  a  police  force  which  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  modern  French  gendarmes, 

France  was  once  more  cursed  with  a  roving  band  in  1821, 
the  new  bogey  being  the  Lemaire  band,  which  operated 
mainly  in  the  Santerre  country.  Its  organizations  and  methods 
were  similar  to  those  of  their  forerunners  and  they  were 
not  exterminated  until  1855. 

In  1837  ^  g^^g  of  thieves  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of  success 
in  Rome.  They  were  led  by  Count  Dionise  de  Traja,  and 
included  in  their  number  several  of  the  Pope's  personal 
bodyguard  ! 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  writes  his  story,  The  Adventure 
of  the  Five  Orange  Pips  round  the  famous  Ku-Klux-Klan,  a 
secret  confraternity  of  whites  in  Georgia  who  united  in  1865 
for  self-protection  against  the  American  negroes.  It  was 
ruthlessly  suppressed  in  1870  by  the  Federal  Government, 
on  account  of  a  change  in  its  activities,  which  by  then  had 
embraced  aggressive  action  against  Jews  and  Catholics  and 
had  become,  in  fact,  an  intimidation  gang,  and  terrorized 
whole  districts.  They  were  revived  as  recently  as  1920  with 
a  saner  and  more  popular  object — the  preservation  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  American  home  and  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  Unwritten  Law  to  all  negroes  found  to  have 
insulted  white  women. 

In  spite  of  the  professional  competition  of  the  Camorrists 
and  the  Mafia,  there  sprang  up  in  Turin  in  1868,  another 
society  which,  however,  confined  its  operations  to  Turin  only, 
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and  specialized  in  safe-breaking,  not  once  being  baffled  by  a 
safe.  Its  leader  was  Antonio  Brune,  who  directed  operations 
from  Moncalieri.  His  headquarters  were  surrounded  by 
armed  police,  but  he  managed  to  outwit  them  and  escaped 
to  the  United  States. 

About  this  time  Australia  was  attracting  world-wide 
attention  by  the  exploits  of  the  Ned  Kelly  gang — the  last 
of  the  bushrangers — whose  speciality  was  the  holding  up  of 
banks,  the  notorious  hold-up  of  the  Euroa  National  Bank 
being  their  chief  exploit.  They  were,  on  the  whole,  a 
chivalrous,  warm-hearted  group  of  adventurers,  evincing 
great  solicitude  for  women  and  children.  This  trait  won  for 
them  many  friends,  who  invariably  warned  them  whenever 
the  police  were  known  to  be  in  pursuit,  even  though  a  reward 
of  eight  thousand  pounds  was  offered  for  their  arrest.  This 
gang  was  eventually  beseiged  in  a  hotel  at  Glenrowan,  and  the 
survivors  were  forced  to  capitulate. 

Ten  years  later  a  band  termed  Les  Habits  Noirs  on  account 
of  their  attire,  was  operating  in  Paris,  composed  of  aristocrats 
in  reduced  circumstances,  led  by  an  ex-captain  of  artillery, 
Mayliatt  by  name,  while  a  more  highly  organized  band, 
recruited  from  the  same  class,  was  terrorizing  Mayence,  led 
by  a  renegade  German  priest. 

In  1888,  in  Paris,  there  was  finally  smashed  the  Catusse- 
Menegant  confederacy,  which  had  by  then  spread  its  opera- 
tions over  the  whole  of  Europe.  Their  leaders  included 
Catusse,  a  Parisian,  and  Menegant,  alias  Quenau,  who  was 
ultimately  traced  to  a  house  in  Half  Moon  Street,  W.,  and 
arrested  there  by  Scotland  Yard  detectives.  Another  leading 
spirit  was  arrested  at  Marseilles  when  on  the  point  of  journey- 
ing to  Russia  impersonating  a  Russian  Prince  whose  pass- 
port he  had  stolen.  The  generalissimo  of  this  huge  associa- 
tion was  Victor  Chevalier,  alias  Chambon,  alias  Felix  Crouzet, 
who  lived  in  the  Rue  Poteau,  and  who  was  betrayed  to  the 
police  by  his  own  parrot  ! 
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The  annals  of  more  recent  crime  record  the  activities  in 
this  country  of  May  Churchill,  more  generally  known  as 
"  Chicago  May,"  who  inaugurated  her  notorious  blackmailing 
gang,  being  finally  sentenced  by  Mr.  Justice  Darling  to 
fourteen  years'  penal  servitude  for  her  share  in  the  attempted 
murder  of  Eddie  Guerin,  in  the  "  Devil's  Island  "  case.  It  is 
said  that  she,  by  her  subtle  and  utterly  ruthless  blackmailing 
methods,  drove  to  suicide  more  men  and  women — most  of 
them  holding  responsible  positions  in  the  State  and  the 
learned  professions — than  any  other  individual  in  history. 

Then  there  was  George  Martin,  the  captain  of  a  warehouse- 
robbing  gang,  who  was  arrested  by  the  famous  "  Flying 
Squad  "  of  Scotland  Yard.  Robberies  to  the  extent  of  over 
thirty  thousand  pounds  were  directly  traced  to  him  He 
was  a  keen  churchgoer,  a  gifted  conversationalist,  and  the 
owner  of  a  mansion  and  a  small  fleet  of  luxuriously  appointed 
cars. 

Another  master-crook  recently  sentenced  is  Frederick 
Masters,  the  "  cocaine  king,"  who  was  dealt  with  under  the 
Dangerous  Drugs  Act  at  Great  Marlborough  Street  police 
court.  He  it  was  who  directed  a  vast  organization  in  the 
West  End  for  supplying  cocaine  and  other  drugs  to  those 
who  needed  them. 

The  head  office  of  a  begging-letter  syndicate  was  recently 
raided,  and  on  the  premises  were  found  elaborately  prepared 
directories  and  card  indexes  tabulating  full  particulars  of 
wealthy  people  deemed  likely  to  contribute  to  bogus 
charities. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  widely  known  that  there  are  several 
organizations  in  this  country  which,  while  not  actively 
criminal  in  themselves,  yet  thrive  by  aiding  and  abetting 
crime. 

Such  a  one  is  the  "  criminals'  information  bureau,"  which 
supplies  every  conceivable  kind  of  information  concerning 
persons  and  places  to  any  duly  accredited  cracksman,  who 
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pays  a  fee  in  proportion  to  the  information  desired  and  the 
difficulties  and  risks  encountered  in  acquiring  it.  This 
organization,  for  obvious  reasons,  changes  its  address  at 
regular  and  frequent  intervals. 

In  the  East  End  is  another  establishment,  which  hires  out 
complete  disguises  to  criminals  requiring  them,  while  on  the 
outskirts  of  Madrid,  is  a  fully  equipped  printing  works  which 
forges  passports  of  all  countries,  together  with  the  rubber 
stamps  used  by  Consuls  in  their  visas. 

There  may  also  be  included  in  criminals'  friends  "  various 
establishments  which  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  training 
schools  for  young  criminals.  There  is  known  to  exist  in  this 
country  at  least  one  school  for  pickpockets,  while  recent 
arrests  in  Boston,  U.S.A.,  brought  to  light  a  blackmailer's 
training  college  designed  primarily  for  women,  the  curriculum 
of  which  embraced,  inter  alia^  the  art  of  conversation,  deport- 
ment, and  personal  magnetism  !  The  "  principal  "  of  this 
seat  of  learning  adopted  the  sobriquet  of  "  Lone  Wolf." 
His  real  identity  is  so  far  a  mystery. 

To  conclude  with  a  glimpse  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
a  curious  position  which  arose  in  New  York  in  August,  1921, 
offers  food  for  thought.  A  Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Donaldson 
lost  nine  thousand  pounds  worth  of  jewellery  in  a  train 
running  between  that  city  and  Boston.  Colonel  Donaldson, 
a  firm  believer  in  the  axiom  that  there  is  good  in  every 
man,  has  often  befriended  criminals  at  the  expiration  of 
their  sentences.  A  reformed  confidence  trickster  and  an  ex- 
kidnapper  have  accordingly  issued  an  appeal  to  all  American 
thieves  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the  stolen  property  to 
its  owners,  and  the  Gilbertian  situation  has  now  arisen  of 
police  and  crooks  working  in  close  association  for  once  ! 


PART  III 

THE  DETECTION  OF  CRIME 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


Police  Dogs 

UNTIL  comparatively  recently  the  police  dog  existed 
only  in  sensational  fiction  and  on  the  film,  where 
the  dog,  generally  a  bloodhound,  performs  the 
impossible  feat  of  tracking  a  criminal  through  crowded 
streets  several  days  after  the  crime  has  been  committed.  In 
the  "  good  old  days  "  of  sheep  stealers  dogs  were  employed 
by  groups  of  farmers  in  the  Scottish  lowlands  and  on  the 
Cumberland  fells  with  good  results,  though,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  regular  police  forces,  their  use  was  discontinued, 
some  dogs,  however,  being  retained  to  assist  in  the  recapture 
of  escaped  convicts,  as  readers  of  Charles  Dickens'  Great 
Expectations  will  recollect. 

According  to  Colonel  E.  H.  Richardson,  the  modern  type 
of  criminal-tracking  dog  was  first  tried  as  an  experiment  at 
Ghent,  in  the  year  1895.  So  satisfactory  were  the  results 
obtained  that  other  towns  in  Belgium  soon  followed  suit,  and 
their  use  quickly  spread  into  most  Continental  countries  until 
in  Germany  alone  several  hundred  towns  employed  these 
dogs.  In  this  country  we  have  been  somewhat  slow  in 
availing  ourselves  of  their  assistance,  though  they  are 
regularly  employed  in  Wiltshire,  Surrey,  Berkshire,  and  at 
Windsor.  The  dogs  are  normally  used  to  assist  constables 
on  night  duty,  only  a  few  specially  trained  bloodhounds  being 
used  as  trackers. 

There  is  a  certain  antipathy  against  the  employment  of 
police  dogs,  the  popular  conception  of  them  being  that  they 
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are  savage  brutes  who,  in  order  to  justify  their  existence, 
must  needs  endeavour  to  dine  oif  the  luckless  wretch  who  is 
favoured  with  their  attentions.  Such  a  fear  is,  however, 
unfounded,  as  the  dogs  are  trained  primarily  to  scout  out 
likely  hiding-places  of  burglars  and  the  like.  They  are  also 
of  use  in  giving  moral  support  to  the  constable  to  whose  beat 
they  are  attached,  and  to  decrease  correspondingly  the  morale 
of  local  malefactors.  A  dog,  can  of  course,  hear  sounds 
further,  and  distinguish  them  better,  than  a  man.  His 
senses,  affirms  Colonel  Richardson,  are  keener  by  night  when 
his  police  duties  require  them  to  be  employed,  while  those  of 
human  beings  are  correspondingly  dulled.  He  is  quicker  on 
his  feet  than  either  the  policeman  or  the  criminal,  and  he 
scores  another  point  by  reason  of  his  sense  of  smell.  In 
addition  to  sensing  the  proximity  of  a  doubtful  character  he 
can,  should  the  latter  take  to  his  heels,  overtake  him  and 
hold  on  to  him  until  the  constable  arrives  on  the  scene,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  lying  in 
the  eating,  those  localities  employing  the  dogs  have  enjoyed 
a  substantial  decrease  in  crime. 

In  this  country  the  dogs  are  trained  to  hold  up  criminals 
without  biting  them,  though  abroad  they  are,  in  certain  cases, 
encouraged  to  be  savage.  The  Paris  police  dogs,  for  instance, 
who  assist  in  the  nocturnal  warfare  against  the  dreaded 
Apaches,  must  needs  be  swift  and  savage  to  deal  with  those 
murderous  criminals,  who  rob  and  mutilate  without  com- 
punction. In  the  United  States,  where  nothing  is  done  by 
halves,  the  police  dogs  are  encouraged  to  use  their  teeth,  but 
as  they  are  normally  employed  in  the  recapture  of  escaped 
convicts,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  end  justifies  ,  the 
means. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  most  suitable  breed  of 
dog,  in  this  country  the  airedale  seems  to  be  the  favourite 
for  "  beat "  purposes,  and  the  bloodhound  for  tracking 
purposes,  and  Colonel  Richardson  recommends  those  breeds 
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for  those  purposes.  In  the  United  States,  he  informs  us,  a 
cross-bred  foxhound  finds  favour,  while  on  the  Continent 
bull-mastiffs  and  airedales  are  generally  used.  The  British 
bulldog  is  too  slow  and  too  expensive  for  the  work,  though 
for  tracking  purposes  collies  and  sheepdogs  render  good 
service,  provided  that  there  is  no  very  great  beat. 

The  training  of  police  dogs  commences  when  they  are 
about  one  year  old,  when  they  are  taught  to  be  suspicious 
and  to  bark  at  footsteps  and  strangers.  In  due  course  they 
are  taught  to  be  amiable  only  with  the  man  who  attends 
them  and  the  one  whom  they  accompany  on  beat  duty.  They 
are  trained  to  search  private  grounds,  hedges  and  "  blind 
alleys  "  for  lurking  strangers  and  to  hold  on  to  escaping  men, 
this  latter  work  being  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  a  dummy  in 
the  eaily  stages  and  of  a  well-padded  man  later  on. 

Tracking-dogs,  generally  bloodhounds,  are  kept  in  pairs 
or  trios  at  several  county  constabulary  headquarters,  though 
their  use  is,  unfortunately,  not  nearly  so  general  as  it  should 
be.  On  a  crime  being  discovered  those  dogs  nearest  the  scene 
are,  should  the  occasion  demand  their  presence,  taken  there 
by  car  and  start  off  on  the  trail.  In  this  connection  it  must 
be  emphasized  that  sometimes  the  dogs  are  not  necessarily 
required  to  track  the  culprits  down,  the  main  object  of  their 
employment  sometimes  being  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
criminal's  flight.  Bloodhounds  are  more  frequently  employed 
in  tracking  than  any  other  breed,  not  only  because  of  their 
highly  developed  powers  of  scent,  but  also  because  of  their 
persistence,  which  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  any  other  dog. 
Colonel  Richardson  stresses  the  fact  that  where  a  sheep  dog 
will  give  up  a  task  in  despair,  or  a  retriever  will  succumb  to 
the  counter-attraction  offered  by  game,  the  bloodhound  will 
keep  plodding  along  hour  after  hour,  sometimes  baffled  but 
never  despairing. 

The  public,  while  opposed  to  the  use  of  dogs  for  beat 
duty  at  night,  appears  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  tracking-dogs 
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whose  mission  makes  an  appeal  to  their  curiosity  and  love  of 
the  mysterious.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  very 
people  who  are  most  keenly  interested  in  the  exploits  of 
criminal-tracking  dogs  are  their  worst  enemies  for,  in  their 
eager  curiosity,  they  often  flock  to  the  scene  of  a  crime  before 
the  hounds  can  be  taken  there,  and  in  so  doing  they  obliterate 
or  foul  the  scent.  When  the  dogs  finally  arrive  on  the  scene 
they  have  to  pick  out  their  way  through  hundreds  of  con 
flicting  scents,  while  in  the  valuable  time  thus  gained  the 
fugitive  is  escaping.  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth  I 
{See  Chapter  XXXV.) 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


Private  Detectives 

THE  private  detective  agency  is  a  modern  product 
entirely.  Official  police  forces  of  some  sort  there  have 
nearly  always  been,  but  the  private  inquiry  agency 
is  a  nineteenth  century  development,  called  into  being  by 
the  requirements  of  private  individuals  whose  difficulties 
necessitate  the  employment  of  a  man  trained  to,  and  naturally 
adapted  for,  the  unravelling  of  intricate  and  delicate 
problems  without  actually  making  an  arrest. 

Before  examining  this  latter-day  factor  in  matters 
bordering  on  things  criminal,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  trace 
briefly  the  conditions  which  gave  it  birth  and  the  lines  along 
which  progress  has  been  made  as  recorded  by  Major  Arthur 
Griffiths  in  his  book.  Mysteries  of  Police  and  Crime, 

For  this  purpose  one  is  constrained  to  hark  back  to  the 
year  1684,  the  date  which  appears  to  have  witnessed  the 
inception  of  the  unofficial  detection  of  crime. 

In  this  year  a  skilfully  conceived  fraud  was  planned  by  a 
"  Lady  Ivy,"  who  laid  claim  to  a  large  estate  near  ShadwelL 
In  support  of  her  contention  she  produced  deeds  said  to  have 
been  executed  in  the  year  1555.  The  notorious  Judge 
Jeffreys  tried  the  case  and,  through  the  skilful  scrutiny  of 
the  documents  involved  by  counsel  instructed  by  the  other 
side,  who  embodied  in  his  speech  an  admirable  exposition  of 
the  art  of  forgery,  Lady  Ivy  was  shown  to  have  forged  the 
title-deeds,  and  lost  her  case  accordingly.  Thus  this  seven- 
teenth-century barrister  of  whose  name,  even,  there  is  no 
record,  was  the  first  unofficial  detective. 
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The  next  recorded  case  occurred  in  1747,  in  the  Thomas 
Chandler  case.  This  man,  according  to  Major  Arthur 
Griffiths,  said  that  while  he  was  walking  from  London  to 
Reading  on  March  24th  of  that  year,  and  when  near  Maiden- 
head, he  was  attacked  by  three  bargemen,  robbed  of  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  in  cash,  bound  hand  and  foot  and 
flung  by  the  roadside.  He  managed  to  reach  Sonning  and 
there  recounted  the  story  of  his  mishap  to  the  local  constable, 
lodging,  at  the  same  time,  a  claim  for  the  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  against  the  parish  of  Sonning,  within  the  confines 
of  which  the  alleged  outrage  had  been  committed.  The  sum 
was  in  those  days  a  very  large  one,  and  the  inhabitants 
accordingly  briefed  one  Edward  Wise,  an  attorney  of 
Wokingham,  to  defend  them.  Wise  visited  the  scene  of  the 
alleged  attack  and  did  much  thinking,  as  a  result  of  which  he 
placed  his  finger  on  four  weak  points  in  Chandler's  case  : 
namely,  that  it  was  a  most  unusual  thing  for  a  clerk  to  have 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  in  his  possession,  least  of  all 
on  his  person  and  on  the  public  highway  :  that  though  he 
had  failed  to  free  himself  by  daylight,  he  yet  succeeded 
in  doing  so  though  handicapped  by  darkness  ;  that  his  failure 
to  free  himself  for  some  hours  was  incredible  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  bound  with  tape  only,  and  that  he  appeared 
to  be  quite  unruffled  by  his  loss  and  his  ill-treatment. 

Getting  wind  of  the  turn  matters  were  taking.  Chandler 
thought  it  prudent  to  flee,  but  was  shadowed  by  the 
indefatigable  Wise  to  Amsterdam,  Colchester,  Ipswich, 
Southwold,  Easton  and  Coventry,  where  he  was  arrested  and 
punished  in  due  course. 

The  next  incident  of  note  in  the  history  of  private  detection, 
occurred,  according  to  Major  Griffiths,  on  July  14th,  181 1, 
when  the  Paisley  Bank,  Glasgow,  was  robbed,  the  alleged 
ringleader  being  James  Mackoul,  an  accomplished  burglar 
of  vast  experience.  The  matter  was  hushed  up  in  the 
interests  of  the  bank,  conditionally  upon  Mackoull  restoring 
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the  stolen  money.  He  had  only  partly  done  so  when  it 
dawned  upon  him  that  the  bank,  fearing  publicity  in  the 
matter  as  it  was,  would  naturally  hesitate  to  press  for  the 
restoration  of  the  amounts  outstanding,  and  he  accordingly 
refused  to  make  any  further  refunds,  thereby  committing 
himself  to  a  thinly  veiled  form  of  blackmail. 

Contrary  to  his  expectations,  however,  he  was  arrested  in 
London  in  181 2  for  breach  of  faith,  but  was  again  set  free  and, 
emboldened  by  success,  he  now  brought  an  action  against 
the  bank  to  recover  his  "  property." 

The  case  turned,  of  course,  upon  the  question  of  Mackoull's 
complicity  in  the  original  burglary,  the  story  of  which  had 
by  now  become  public  property  and,  to  save  their  faces,  the 
bank  officials  had  to  show  fight.  They  accordingly  engaged 
the  services  of  a  Mr.  Donovan,  an  astute  ofliicial  attached  to 
the  Scotch  courts. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short.  Major  Griffiths  relates  how  that 
Donovan,  in  his  endeavours  to  learn  Mackoull's  movements 
from  the  time  of  the  robbery,  traced  him  through  Dunbar, 
Berwick,  Morpeth,  Newcastle,  Durham,  Darlington, 
Northallerton,  Welwyn,  Holborn,  Brighton  and  Margate, 
gathering  at  each  place  witnesses  who  promised  to  attend  the 
trial  at  Edinburgh.  The  story  of  the  means  by  which  he 
won  over  to  his  side  even  Mrs.  MackouU  and  Scoltop,  the 
man  who  actually  constructed  the  tools  with  which  the 
burglary  was  committed,  is  an  object  lesson  in  the  fine  art 
of  wheedling.  Confronted  at  his  trial  by  such  an  array  of 
witnesses  Mackoull  practically  crumpled  up  and  was  duly 
sentenced. 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  figure  in  criminal  history  is 
Vidocq,  the  famous  French  cracksman  who  ultimately 
became  a  detective  and  whose  personal  memoirs  have  been 
translated  into  almost  every  European  language. 

When,  in  1809,  during  the  term  of  office  of  M.  Fouche, 
Vidocq  offered  his  services  to  the  French  Government,  he 
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was  peremptorily  refused  and,  out  of  pique,  allied  himself 
with  a  gang  of  coiners  who,  however,  betrayed  him  to  the 
police. 

While  serving  his  sentence  in  La  Force  prison,  he  acted  as 
a  police  spy  among  his  fellow  convicts,  and  it  was  arranged 
that,  for  his  services,  he  should  be  allowed  to  "  escape."  He 
returned  to  his  former  haunts,  ostensibly  as  a  fugitive,  but 
actually  as  a  police  spy,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  arrest 
of  Guenvive's  band  of  housebreakers,  of  Fossard,  a  notorious 
burglar  who  was  invariably  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  of  the 
leading  lights  of  Desnoyez's  tavern,  the  rendezvous,  according 
to  Major  Griffiths,  of  half  the  criminals  in  Paris. 

In  1817  he  established  the  nucleus  of  the  modern  surete, 
or  detective  police,  commencing  with  but  four  men,  them- 
selves reformed  criminals.  Vodocq  worked  early  and  late, 
sparing  no  pains  and  sometimes  assuming,  it  is  said,  ten 
different  disguises  in  a  day,  and  achieving  extraordinary 
success. 

In  1827  Vidocq,  having  feathered  his  nest,  retired  from  the 
official  police  and  founded  his  famous  bureau  de  renseigne- 
ments,  the  first  known  private  detective  agency. 

By  dint  of  hard  work  and  the  glamour  of  his  past  achieve- 
ments, he  soon  built  up  a  flourishing  business.  At  one  time, 
indeed,  his  books  contained  the  names  of  eight  thousand 
clients,  while  in  his  spare  time  he  invented  a  burglar-proof 
safe  and  a  type  of  paper  that  could  not  be  imitated  or  used 
for  purposes  of  forgery.  He  also  inaugurated  a  "  trade 
protection  society  "  in  the  interests  of  shopkeepers. 

His  office  was  sumptuous  and  well-ordered,  his  staff  being 
divided  into  departments,  and  including  commissionaires 
and  pages  wearing  livery  with  buttons  stamped  with  his 
initials,  after  the  manner  of  an  exclusive  Mayfair  club  ! 

The  jealousy  of  the  official  police,  however,  constituted  a 
perpetual  menace  to  his  efficiency  and  well-being  and, 
impoverished  by  successive  lawsuits,  he  was  ultimately 
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compelled  to  break  up  his  unique  agency  and  earn  a 
living  on  the  French  vaudeville  stage,  dying  in  poverty 
in  1857. 

In  the  country  the  genesis  of  the  modern  private  detective 
agency  was,  according  to  Major  Griffiths,  the  foundation  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  and  the  consequent  disbandment  of 
the  old  Bow  Street  Runners,  who  either  retired  or  set  up  in 
business  for  themselves  as  private  detectives.  Their  achieve- 
ments, incidentally,  were  graphically  described  by  Charles 
Dickens,  their  contemporary,  in  Household  Words. 

The  first  known  private  detective  agency  outside  France 
was  that  of  Pinkerton,  and  to-day  "  Pinkerton's  "  is  the 
most  famous  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Its  origin  is  as  interesting  as  it  was  fortuitous.  Allan 
Pinkerton,  its  founder,  was  in  business  in  1847  as  a  cooper  at 
Dundee,  a  town  some  forty  miles  west  of  Chicago.  In  that 
year  a  bank  was  established  at  Milwaukee.  It  presently 
became  obvious  that  a  gang  of  forgers  was  at  work  counter- 
feiting its  notes,  but  this  gang,  led  by  a  John  Craig,  was 
quickly  laid  by  the  heels  by  Pinkerton,  who  engineered  the 
arrest  of  Craig  in  a  Chicago  hotel. 

That  incident  decided  Pinkerton's  career  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  present  vast  organization  which  has  its 
agents  in  every  town  in  the  world  and  without  which  the 
work  of  the  official  police  forces  of  the  United  States  would  be 
seriously  crippled. 

"  Pinkerton's  "  has,  of  course,  its  counterparts  in  other 
countries,  the  chief  of  which  in  Great  Britain  is  Wright's 
Detective  Agency,  to  the  credit  of  which  firm  stands  the 
"  shadowing  "  of  a  man  round  the  world  for  nine  months, 
though  the  quarry  adopted  every  known  subterfuge  and 
assumed  every  known  disguise. 

Watching  and  shadowing  play,  of  course,  a  prominent 
part  in  the  work  of  a  private  inquiry  firm,  as  do  the  guarding 
of  wedding  presents,  the  tracing  of  petty  cash  leakages  in 
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commercial  houses,  the  handling  of  divorce  and  blackmail 
cases  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  activities. 

A  blackmailer  generally  has  several  other  sources  of  income, 
and  can  frequently  be  forced  to  cease  his  blackmailing 
activities  by  the  threat  of  exposure  of  his  connection  with  a 
gambling  saloon,  a  begging-letter  syndicate,  the  drug  traffic, 
the  white  slave  market,  or  with  any  other  illegal  enterprise 
with  which  he  may  happen  to  be  concerned.  {See  Chapter 
XVIII.) 

In  these  days  of  industrial  unrest  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  one  strike  at  least  was  forestalled  by  a  private  detective 
agency.  A  certain  firm,  whose  name  is  a  household  word, 
learnt  that  their  employees  were  contemplating  a  cessation 
of  work.  The  directors  of  the  firm  arranged  to  meet  the 
men's  leaders,  but  felt  at  the  close  of  the  parley  that  the 
men's  case  had  not  been  fully  and  frankly  stated  and  formed 
the  opinion,  moreover,  that  the  men  were  being  virtually 
cajoled  into  a  strike  policy  to  serve  the  personal  ends  of 
their  leaders. 

A  private  detective  agency  was  accordingly  consulted  and 
a  detective  "  signed  on  "  as  a  workman.  By  dint  of  careful 
observation  and  judicious  inquiries,  he  was  able  to  ascertain 
the  true  feelings  of  the  men,  with  the  result  that  at  the  next 
meeting  of  directors  and  leaders,  the  latter  were  badly  beaten 
and  their  real  purpose  exposed. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  history  and 
achievements  of  the  private  detective  :  an  examination  of 
his  methods  is,  however,  not  without  interest. 

Into  almost  every  case  which  a  detective  is  called  upon  to 
handle,  the  question  of  shadowing  and  disguise  enter  so 
largely,  that  they  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  foundation 
of  his  craft.  Like  the  scout,  his  function  is  to  see  without 
being  seen,  and  to  acquire  information  of  value  to  his  side. 

Shadowing,  or  keeping  in  constant  touch  with  a  person's 
movements  without  that  person's  knowledge  or  consent,  is 
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performed  in  one  of  two  ways — either  personally  or  by  means 
of  agents. 

In  the  latter  event  the  real  shadow  remains  in  the 
background,  following  his  quarry,  it  may  be,  from  town  to 
town,  but  never  actually  intruding  himself,  his  information 
being  obtained  by  daily  reports  from  agents  or  "  narks,"  as 
they  are  termed,  in  each  place. 

The  citation  of  a  simple  case  will  illustrate  the  typical 
methods  employed.  A  certain  man  was  shadowed  from 
London  to  Bath,  thence  to  Oxford  and  to  Birmingham  and 
back  to  London.    The  real  shadow,  a  young  detective — 

Mr.  X  " — boarded  at  Paddington  the  same  train  as  the 
subject,  who  may  conveniently  be  termed  Jones.  Mr.  X 
had  been  instructed  that  Jones  would  probably  travel  by 
that  line  on  that  day,  was  shown  his  photograph  and  told 
to  follow  him.  He  hung  about  Paddington  until  Jones  and 
his  baggage  appeared.  X  noted  the  destination  on  the 
labels  and  booked  for  Bath  accordingly. 

On  arriving  at  Bath  he  noticed  that  Jones  engaged  a  room 
at  a  boarding-house  and  instructed  an  agent  of  the  firm,  a 
"  blind "  man  selling  bootlaces  and  matches,  to  station 
himself  opposite  the  house,  watch  Jones'  comings  and  goings 
and  report  to  X  every  night,  X  taking  a  room  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  Station.  It  was  agreed 
that  should  Jones  leave  in  a  hurry  the  "  blind  "  agent  was  to 
send  some  boxes  of  matches  at  once  to  X  if  Jones  had  gone 
to  the  Great  Western  Station,  and  some  bootlaces  if  he  had 
proceeded  to  the  Midland  Station. 

Nothing  untoward  happened  until  the  fifth  day,  when  X 
received  six  boxes  of  matches  from  a  little  girl,  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  "  blind  "  man.  He  arrived  at  the  Great  Western 
Station  just  in  time  to  hear  Jones  booking  for  Oxford. 
Thither  X  travelled  too,  and  was  favoured  by  fortune,  for 
Jones  engaged  a  room  at  an  hotel,  the  under-porter  of  which 
was  also  an  agent  for  the  firm.    This  man  actually  affixed 
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Jones's  labels  to  his  luggage  and  carried  it  to  the  Great 
Western  Station,  having  previously  telephoned  the  news  of 
Jones's  intended  departure  for  Birmingham  to  X  at  the 
latter's  hotel.  X  was  able  to  catch  an  earlier  train  to 
Birmingham  and  shadowed  Jones  from  Snow  Hill  station 
to  an  hotel  near  New  Street  station.  Having  made  sure  that 
Jones  had  booked  a  room  at  that  hotel,  he  made  a  few 
slight  alterations  in  his  own  appearance  and  boldly  booked  a 
room  under  the  same  roof. 

To  shadow  Jones  back  to  London  via  New  Street  Station 
and  St.  Pancras  was  the  easiest  of  tasks,  and  in  a  subsequent 
Divorce  Court  suit,  in  which  Jones  enjoyed  an  unenviable 
publicity,  X  was  able  to  swear  to  his  movements  with 
embarrassing  accuracy  ! 

The  leading  private  inquiry  agencies,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  have  their  agents  in  nearly  every  town  to  assist 
the  real  shadow  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  must  needs 
remain  in  the  background.  Hawkers,  newsboys,  taxi- 
drivers,  hotel  porters,  waiters,  cloak-room  attendants, 
chambermaids  :  these  and  scores  of  others  are  often  in  the 
paid  service  of  some  person  or  persons,  employed  by  inquiry 
firms,  private  individuals,  the  official  police,  or  even  by 
criminal  gangs  themselves. 

In  one  case  two  detectives  worked  for  several  days  in  a 
road-repairing  gang  opposite  a  suspected  house.  In  another 
instance  a  second  pair  assumed  the  role  of  master  and  valet 
at  a  famous  hotel,  while  a  detective  of  the  young  man 
about  town  "  type  was  the  means  of  exposing  a  certain 
house  in  Mayfair  which,  to  use  a  euphemism,  can  best  be 
described  as  a  "  safe  resort  for  gentlemen  of  leisure  "  ! 

The  detective  of  melodrama  and  cheap  fiction  is  often 
portrayed  as  a  stealthy,  suspicious  sleuth,  wearing  an 
obviously  false  beard  and  wig  and  so  decked  out  in  all  the 
known  impediments  of  disguise  as  to  excite  comment  from 
the  least  observant,  and  inasmuch  as  he  looks  precisely  what. 
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he  is,  the  intelligent  reader  or  audience  is  merely  left  wonder- 
ing why  he  succeeded  at  all. 

In  real  life  there  are,  of  course,  circumstances  in  which  one 
detective,  and  only  one,  can  be  employed  on  a  case,  and  it 
becomes  equally  necessary  that  he  should  from  time  to  time 
effect  minor  changes  in  his  appearance  in  order  to  avoid 
recognition  by  his  quarry  or  others.  If,  for  example,  a  man 
or  woman  travels  rapidly  hither  and  thither  staying  at,  say, 
twenty  hotels  in  two  months  and  finds  another  person  staying 
in  the  same  hotels  at  the  same  time,  such  a  series  of  coinci- 
dences is  bound  to  arouse  suspicion. 

A  few  practical  observations  on  the  methods  of  disguise  most 
commonly  employed  may  therefore  serve  to  enlighten  readers. 

It  may  be  remarked  at  this  point  that  the  man  who 
thinks  he  is  being  followed,  and  is  therefore  suspicious,  is, 
strange  though  it  may  seem,  the  easiest  man  to  shadow,  for 
his  suspicion  is  not  necessarily  focussed  on  his  actual 
shadower  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  is  suspicious  of 
everybody  and  cannot  see  wood  for  trees  "  !  Should  the 
shadower,  however,  discover  that  he  alone  is  suspected  the 
chase  should  be  forthwith  abandoned  and  a  "  relief  "  substi- 
tuted if  and  when  practicable. 

A  disguise  is  assumed  with  one  of  two  objects,  to  personate 
either  a  certain  individual  or  no  one  in  particular.  The 
former  necessity  hardly  ever  arises  off  the  stage,  though 
probably  every  living  person  has  his  or  her  double. 
King  George  and  the  late  Tsar  were,  of  course,  doubles  ; 
that  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  a  well-known  West  End 
waiter,  while  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  once  owed  his 
life  to  his  double,  for  an  anarchist  was  once  on  the  point 
of  shooting  him  when  he  noticed  a  most  striking  resemblance 
between  his  own  father  and  the  venerable  statesman,  and 
found  it  impossible  for  him  to  shoot. 

If  a  digression  will  be  pardoned,  the  mention  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  recalls  a  less  grim  experience  of  his.    An  ardent 
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bibliophile,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  Westall's  book- 
shop, off  the  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  later  in  New  Oxford 
Street.  On  one  occasion  he  hurried  to  his  favourite  haunt 
straight  from  a  state  function  and  wearing  his  uniform  as  an 
Elder  Brother  of  Trinity  House.  He  was  noticed,  and  the 
ludicrous  rumour  originated  and  grew  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  changing  his  attire  and  of  assuming  a  disguise  in  a 
room  behind  the  shop  ! 

The  simplest  form  of  impersonation  is,  of  course,  the 
production  of  someone  else's  visiting  card,  and  one  famous 
cracksman,  at  present  "  disguised  "  as  a  convict,  invariably- 
used  to  complete  a  burglary  by  pocketing  the  contents  of  the 
householder's  card  tray. 

The  key-note  of  disguise  is  simplicity,  and  it  is  really 
astonishing  how  great  a  change  in  one's  appearance  may  be 
effected  by  a  few  simple  alterations.  Over-elaboration  is 
fatal,  the  best  policy  being  that  of  taking  a  few  salient  points 
in  one's  appearance  and  substituting  their  opposites. 

Hair  parted  normally  on  the  left  side  should  be  parted  on 
the  right.  The  arch  of  the  eyebrows  may  be  altered  with  a 
little  pomade  and  the  fairly  energetic  use  of  the  hair-brush 
aided,  perhaps,  by  the  scissors.  A  fig  inserted  in  each  cheek 
will  "  fatten  "  a  thin  face,  while  a  third  pressed  against  the 
palate  will  even  disguise  the  voice.  A  little  pad  of  cotton 
wool  on  each  shoulder  will  raise  them  and  this  will,  in  itself, 
make  a  world  of  difference,  while  a  little  lead  shot  placed  in 
one  boot  or  both  will  alter  one's  gait  or  produce  a 
definite  limp,  a  most  important  factor.  The  wearing  of 
spectacles  or  of  a  different  style  of  hat  and  of  collar  will 
further  assist. 

The  essence  of  disguise  is,  in  fact,  the  rigorous  insistence  of 
the  trivial.  Anything  in  the  nature  of  "  make-up  "  will 
merely  serve  to  attract  attention,  as  will  the  wearing  of  a 
bandage,  an  eye  shield,  a  sling,  or  the  adoption  of  a  too 
pronounced  limp. 
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The  official  detective  is,  of  course,  trained  to  disregard  all 
these  subterfuges  and  is  encouraged  to  develop  an  eye 
for  the  shape  of  the  head,  ears,  nose  and  mouth,  and  for  the 
colour  and  expression  of  the  eyes,  but  a  person  fleeing  from 
justice  or  from  his  wife  (probably  accompanied  by  that  of 
another  man  !)  does  not  look  for  these  points. 

The  writer  will  conclude  with  an  account,  furnished  by 
Major  Griffiths,  of  the  extent  to  which  a  certain  person  was 
assisted  by  disguise. 

An  actor,  Burbidge  by  name,  who  was  also  secretary  to  a 
theatrical  manager,  absconded  with  a  large  sum  of  money, 
gaining  a  start  of  several  hours.  The  ports  were  watched, 
likewise  the  railway  stations,  but  this  vigilance  yielded  no 
result.  His  rooms  were  visited  by  a  private  detective,  whose 
firm  had  been  consulted,  whose  careful  search,  however, 
disclosed  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  clue  beyond  the  photo- 
graph of  an  actress.  He  was  preparing  to  leave  when  an 
agent  came  in  to  say  that  Burbidge  had  taken  a  ticket  to  a 
place  called  Shrivelsby,  but  inquiries  at  this  place  proved 
that  only  a  working  man — a  mechanic — ^had  left  the  train 
there. 

The  next  step  was  the  tracing  of  the  actress,  a  Miss  Jessie 
Junniper,  through  the  medium  of  the  photographer,  and 
it  was  discovered  that  she  was  living  in  Hammersmith.  The 
detective  accordingly  took  rooms  in  the  house  opposite  and 
watched  Miss  Junniper's  house  day  and  night. 

One  morning  she  travelled  by  the  Underground  Railway 
to  Temple  Station,  the  detective  closely  following  her  to  a 
theatre  where  she  was  rehearsing.  She  was  met  at  the  stage 
door  by  a  decrepit  old  man  and  together  they  purchased 
trunks  at  a  shop  in  the  Strand.  They  parted  at  Hammer- 
smith, nor  was  the  old  man  seen  again,  but  next  day  a  middle- 
aged  lady  called  for  Miss  Junniper  and  stayed  for  several 
hours. 
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It  then  struck  the  watching  detective  that  the  mechanic 
at  Shrivelsby,  the  old  man,  the  elderly  lady  and  Burbidge 
were  all  one  and  the  same  person — Burbidge,  in  his  vocation 
as  an  actor  naturally  being  an  adept  in  the  art  of  disguise, 
and  the  detective's  brain  wave  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end. 


CHAPTER  XXX 


National  Detective  Methods 

THE  art  of  detecting  crime  calls  not  only  for  that 
which  is  best  in  a  man  but  for  that  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  his  race.  In  no  other  activities  do  national 
traits  manifest  themselves  so  unfailingly  as  in  the  unravelling 
of  a  mystery,  the  untying  of  a  knot,  the  probing  of  a  problem. 

The  comparison  of  the  methods  broadly  characteristic  of 
five  of  the  world's  leading  Powers  accordingly  holds  a  secon- 
dary fascination,  apart  from  its  appeal  to  thinking  people  in 
general  and  to  criminologists  in  particular. 

The  five  nations  concerned  are  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Austria  and  the  United  States. 

The  official  British  detective  must,  of  course,  pass  through 
the  uniformed  branch  first.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
both  for  and  against  this  stipulation,  and  feeling  at  one  time 
ran  very  high,  but  the  system  survived  criticism  and  remains 
unchanged,  though  not  unchallenged. 

After  two  years  in  uniform,  selected  applicants  are  specially 
trained  by  the  staff  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department, 
New  Scotland  Yard,  and  eventually  become  fully-fledged 
detectives.  In  addition  to  training  their  own  members  the 
Metropolitan  Police  have  for  some  years  been  imparting 
instruction  to  promising  members  of  provincial  police  forces, 
and  the  ties  between  the  various  forces  have  been  strengthened 
by  a  recent  decision  to  free  more  senior  detectives  from 
Scotland  Yard  for  duty  with  the  provincial  police  if  called 
upon. 
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The  chief  characteristic  of  the  British  system  is  what  may- 
be termed  its  team-work.  IndividuaHty,  of  course,  counts 
for  much,  but  our  detectives  always  work  together  in  close 
association,  and  the  individual  never  allows  his  own  theories 
or  ambitions  to  dwarf  or  overshadow  those  of  his  colleagues. 
He  will  contribute  but  he  will  never  usurp. 

Systematic  search  among  the  records  of  criminals,  the 
exercise  of  the  principles  of  deduction,  the  assistance  offered 
by  the  law  of  probabilities,  a  clue  here,  a  hint  there,  an 
accidental  disclosure  elsewhere,  the  use  of  telegram  and  tele- 
phone, and  the  unobtrusive,  patient  watching  of  suspects, 
the  scrutiny  and  rejection  of  this  theory  and  of  that,  the 
insistence  on  the  trivial  and  the  careful  piecing  together  of 
the  several  results  achieved  by  a  band  of  supple-minded 
detectives  ;  all  these  ultimately  result  in  a  conviction. 

The  French  detectives,  on  the  other  hand,  are  essentially 
individual  and  discard  the  use  of  team-work.  A  crime 
has  been  committed ;  several  detectives  are  furnished  with  the 
details  and  told  to  unravel  the  problem,  each  in  his  own  way. 

Each  man  follows  his  own  rather  vague  theory  and,  with 
his  imagination  as  his  adjutant,  takes  the  field  alone.  The 
system  is  analogous  to  a  race  in  which  one,  and  only  one 
secures  the  prize  ;  the  rest  being  "  also  rans." 

The  French  detective  starts  ofi  on  one  trail,  but  finds  that 
it  leads  nowhere.  He  accordingly  essays  another  attempt 
but  has  to  discard  that.  After  perhaps  several  more  false 
starts,  each  of  which  wastes  valuable  time,  he  ultimately 
finds  himself  on  the  right  track  and  follows  the  trail.  But 
here  he  must  shoulder  the  work  of  several  men,  the  British 
principle  of  decentralization  or  mass  production — call  it 
what  you  will — being  taboo,  and  he  may  finally  unravel  with 
success  the  problem  confronting  him.  Indeed,  to  the  writer's 
mind  (and  he  can  speak  from  experience)  the  miracle  is  not 
that  the  French  detective  sometimes  fails,  but  that  he  some- 
times succeeds  ! 
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An  illustration  of  the  French  method  may  not  be  out  of 
place  at  this  point.  Almost  at  the  outset  of  his  career  the 
late  Monsieur  Mace,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Paris  Secret  Police, 
successfully  probed  the  mysteries  of  a  difficult  and  sinister 
case. 

A  human  leg,  stitched  up  in  some  sacking,  was  one  day 
found  in  a  well.  An  initial  was  woven  into  the  fabric  of  a 
sock  encasing  the  foot.  That  was  the  sole  clue  !  On  scruti- 
nizing the  stitching  of  the  sacking,  M.  Mace  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  handiwork  of  a  tailor. 

Patient  investigation  ultimately  disclosed  the  following 
facts.  On  the  premises  on  which  the  leg  was  found  there 
had  lived  a  girl  who  was  employed  by  a  certain  tailor.  The 
tailor  lived  with  an  old  man  the  initial  of  whose  surname 
was  the  same  as  that  on  the  sock.  This  old  man  was  a  miser, 
and  had  been  murdered  for  his  money  by  the  tailor.  The 
latter,  to  dispose  of  the  body,  had  dismembered  it,  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  Dr.  Crippen  or  the  notorious  Professor 
Webster,  and  had  hidden  a  limb  here  and  another  there.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  work  to  be  done  by  the  girl  and 
he  accordingly  seized  the  opportunity  one  day  to  smuggle 
the  leg  in  "  to  be  left  till  called  for." 

This  man,  to  digress  for  a  moment,  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  original  of  a  jest  which  has  been  attributed  to  nearly 
every  murderer  in  turn  since  it  was  first  made.  On  being 
informed  that  he  would  be  executed  on  a  certain  Monday 
morning,  he  objected  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  "  such  an 
unsatisfactory  way  of  beginning  the  week." 

French  criminal  law  is  the  reverse  of  British,  in  that  it 
presumes  an  accused  person  to  be  guilty  until  he  can  prove 
his  innocence.  Bail  is  but  seldom  granted,  and  during  the 
period  between  arrest  and  trial  the  accused  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  notorious  Juge  Instruction^  or  examining  Magistrate, 
who  questions  him  relentlessly  and  at  frequent  intervals, 
seeking  to  force  him  to  incriminate  himself  in  an  unguarded 
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moment.  The  system  is,  to  the  English  mind,  unfair,  but 
the  proof  of  the  pudding  lies  in  the  eating,  and  while  an 
innocent  man  can  generally  satisfy  the  Juge  the  guilty  one 
is  caught  napping  in  the  long  run. 

When  all  else  fails  the  Juge  plays  his  trump  card,  the  sudden 
confrontation  of  the  accused  with  a  suspected  accomplice. 
Their  mutual  expressions  on  seeing  each  other  are  intently 
scrutinized  by  the  Juge  and  his  attendant  detectives  and 
from  that  moment  doubt  seldom  lingers. 

This  method  has,  for  some  quite  unaccountable  reason,  been 
confused  in  this  country  with  a  German  process  of  investiga- 
tion known  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  it  is 
universally  employed,  as  the  "  Third  Degree,"  which  will  be 
discussed  in  due  course.  Although  the  two  systems  have 
much  in  common,  both  being  extreme  instances  of  the 
practical  application  of  the  principles  of  psychology,  it  would 
be  inaccurate  to  dismiss  them  as  mere  nuances  and  idle  to 
label  them  as  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  French  detectives,  it  is  only 
fair  to  observe  that,  brilliant  as  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's 
creation  was,  Sherlock  Holmes  was  preceded  by  three  remark- 
able detectives  of  fiction — Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Dupin,  and  M. 
Lecocq,  Gaboriau's  masterpiece,  forming  the  majority  for 
France,  and  Wilkie  Collins's  Sergeant  Cuff  representing  Eng- 
land in  a  most  unique  trio.  With  regard  to  private  detectives 
it  may  be  observed  that  although  the  doings  of  a  private 
detective  of  fiction  are  commonly  presumed  to  be  grossly 
overrated  and  not  true  to  life,  his  supposedly  impossible 
achievements  are  frequently  outclassed  by  the  private 
detective  of  real  life.  Anyone  who  has  ever  had  occasion  to 
call  in  the  assistance  of  a  really  good  firm  of  private  detectives 
will  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  truth  is,  indeed,  sometimes 
stranger  than  fiction. 

In  the  case  of  Germany  the  human  or  individual  element 
is  entirely  eliminated.    The  Teutonic  penchant  towards 
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organization,  so  grimly  manifested  during  the  European  War, 
is  seen  at  its  best.  It  can  only  be  described  as  the  organization 
of  the  means  of  organizing. 

Throughout  Germany  each  city,  each  town  and  each  village 
has  what  is  termed  a  Meldwesen.  These  are  linked  up  into 
the  Meldwesen  of  the  department,  or  country,  while  those 
of  the  departments  are  embodied  in  those  of  the  provinces. 
The  provincial  Meldwesens  are  merged  into  those  of  the  State, 
while  those  of  the  latter  are  incorporated  into  that  of  the 
whole  nation.    This  last  is,  of  course,  installed  in  Berlin. 

This  very  cumbersome  but  uncannily  efficient  machine  can 
be  briefly  described  as  follows.  Every  citizen  born  in 
Germany  is  recorded  at  the  nearest  police  barracks  on  the 
day  of  his  birth.  Following  upon  police  investigation  and 
annual  reports  these  items  of  information  are  ultimately  in 
possession  of  the  detective  branch— the  date  and  place  of  his 
birth,  the  names  and  past  history  of  each  of  his  parents  and 
of  each  of  his  blood  relations  and  of  his  relations-in-law,  his 
education,  religious  persuasion,  changes  of  address,  names  of 
friends  and  associates,  details  of  his  marriage,  and  similar 
items  concerning  his  wife,  children  and  members  of  his  house- 
hold. Should  he  at  any  time  be  arrested  the  following 
particulars  are  added  to  the  veritable  mine  of  information, 
concerning  him  already  in  the  possession  of  the  police — 
finger-prints,  anthropometrical  and  medical  data,  photo- 
graphs, facts  bearing  upon  his  methods  of  crime  and  similar 
data  concerning  his  known  associates.  By  an  elaborate 
system  of  multiple-filing,  indexing  and  cross-reference  his 
whole  private  history  is  laid  bare  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  German  police,  however,  do  not  let  matters  rest  even 
there.  There  are  two  more  weapons  at  their  disposal,  one 
of  which  is  the  notorious  Third  Degree,  which  is  dwelt  upon 
in  connection  with  the  detective  organization  of  the  United 
States.  The  other  is  the  specialist  staff.  On  this  staff  are 
physicians,  surgeons,  photographers,  poison  experts  and 
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several  scores  of  detectives  each  of  whom  speciaHze  in  one 
branch  of  crime  and  in  no  other.  When,  therefore,  a  crime 
has  been  committed  only  those  experts  are  consulted  who 
possess  an  intimate  and  peculiar  knowledge  of  one  phase  or 
characteristic  of  the  case. 

Imagine,  for  instance,  that  a  man  has  been  found  stabbed 
in  a  seafaring  quarter  of  Hamburg.  The  experts  summoned 
to  the  spot  would  include,  among  others,  a  surgeon,  a  photo- 
grapher, a  detective  intimately  acquainted  with  criminals 
known  to  be  addicted  to  stabbing,  another  to  whom  Hamburg's 
docks  are  as  an  open  book,  possibly  a  finger-print  expert,  a 
cutler  and  so  on,  nothing  being  left  to  chance  and  the  whole 
organization  being  an  object-lesson  in  man  tracking  by 
machinery. 

In  the  case  of  Austria  the  scientist  is  the  fons  et  origo  of 
detectives.  The  Viennese  detective  is  but  an  accessory  of  the 
university  professor.  The  latter  makes  the  bullets  ;  the 
former  merely  fires  them.  The  microscope,  the  spectroscope, 
the  retort,  the  use  of  the  litmus  paper  beloved  of  Sherlock 
Holmes,  the  electric  battery,  the  use  of  reagents  and  even 
the  transmission  of  Bertillon's  metric  photographs  by 
telephone  :  these  weapons  coupled  with  sound  reasoning, 
specialized  skill,  and  common  sense,  all  contribute  to  the 
undoing  of  the  criminal  and  to  his  ultimate  arrest. 

A  solitary  hair  is  discovered.  Is  it  that  of  a  man  or  of  a 
woman  ?  Is  it  that  of  an  old  person  or  of  a  young  one  ?  Is 
it  dyed  ?  Has  it  been  violently  wrenched  out,  or  has  it  been 
discarded  by  Nature  ?  Is  any  dust  clinging  to  it  ?  Is  it  the 
dust  from  a  carpenter's  shop,  from  a  flour  mill,  from  a  coal 
mine  or  from  a  steelworks  ?  Slowly  and  relentlessly  science 
is  penetrating  the  mist  surrounding  the  deed  and  little  by 
little,  piece  by  piece,  as  in  the  reconstruction  of  a  jig-saw 
puzzle  or  the  building  up  of  a  perfect  mosaic,  the  Austrian 
professor  of  science  of  to-day  can  evolve  something  of  the 
apparently  non-existent  and  erect  upon  a  seemingly^  frail 
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foundation  of  hypothesis  and  nebulous  theory  a  super- 
structure of  solid  fact  powerful  enough  to  blast  the  reputation 
of  any  wrongdoer  posing  as  an  innocent  citizen  ! 

In  the  subtlety  of  their  methods,  in  their  profound  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  in  their  prompt  employment  of  the 
latest  and  best  inventions,  and  in  the  detailed  and  widespread 
organization  of  their  agents  or  "  narks,"  as  they  are  known 
to  the  criminal  fraternity,  the  police  of  the  United  States  are 
only  equalled  by  the  resourceful  and  daring  officers  of  the 
German  Secret  Service. 

If  the  American  methods  do  not  altogether  square  with  our 
conception  of  fair  play,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
American  detective  is  operating  in  a  vast  country  and  coping 
with  a  cosmopolitan  and  polyglot  population  embodying  in 
its  numbers  the  most  versatile,  the  most  elusive,  the  most 
resourceful  and  therefore  the  most  dangerous  criminals  in 
the  world.  Under  such  exceptional  circumstances  it  may 
easily  be  understood  that  the  end  may  at  least  sometimes 
justify  the  means. 

Until  quite  recently  accused  persons  in  the  United 
States  did  not  even  see  the  detectives  through  whose  efforts 
they  had  been  arrested.  They  were  scrutinized  through 
the  "  Judas  windows  "  in  their  cell  doors  by  detectives  wear- 
ing black  velvet  masks,  so  that  the  plain-clothes  men  might 
not  be  recognized  at  any  future  date,  and  the  evidence  was 
given  in  writing  by  the  "  split,"  who  never  appeared  in  court 
and  could,  therefore,  be  neither  examined  nor  cross- 
examined. 

Another  abuse  which,  however,  is  still  believed  to  exist, 
is  the  employment  of  ticket-of-leave  men  in  the  capacity  of 
police  spies,  or  "  coppers'  narks,"  as  they  are  termed.  Efforts 
to  induce  an  accused  person  to  confess  may  have  failed.  A 
ticket-of-leave  man  is  approached  and,  surrendering  to  the 
inducement  offered  of  having  his  ticket  cancelled  in  return 
for  his  services  if  successful,  is  confined,  ostensibly  as  a  fellow- 
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prisoner,  in  the  same  cell  as  the  man  it  is  desired  should  be 
convicted.  By  judicious  pumping,"  or  wheedling,  he 
extracts  from  the  latter  bit  by  bit,  the  information  desired. 
Should  no  information  be  forthcoming,  either  by 
reason  of  the  other  man's  innocence,  or  of  his  disinclination 
to  "  open  out,"  the  ticket-of-leave  man  becomes  meaner  still 
and,  his  own  complete  freedom  now  being  imperilled, 
deliberately  concocts  the  required  evidence  1 

A  graphic  description  of  the  widespread  system  of  police 
espionage  in  the  United  States  has  been  penned  by  the  famous 
American  attorney,  Mr.  Arthur  Train,  than  whom  no  living 
author  is  better  qualified  to  write. 

"  The  insignificant  old  Irishwoman,"  he  writes,  "  who 
stumbles  against  you  in  the  department  store  is  possibly 
watching  with  her  cloudy,  but  eagle  eye  for  shoplifters.  The 
tired-looking  man  on  the  street  car  may,  in  fact,  be  a  pro- 
fessional '  spotter.'  The  stout  youth  with  the  pince-nez 
who  is  examining  the  wedding  presents  is  perhaps  a  central- 
office  man.  There  are  detectives  among  the  chambermaids 
and  bell  boys  in  the  hotels,  and  also  among  the  guests  ;  there 
are  detectives  on  the  passenger  lists  and  in  the  cardrooms  of 
the  Atlantic  liners  ;  the  coloured  porter  on  the  private  car, 
the  butler  at  your  friend's  house,  the  chorus  girl  on  Broadway, 
the  clerk  in  the  law  office,  the  employee  in  the  commercial 
agency,  may  all  be  drawing  pay  in  the  interest  of  someone 
else,  who  may  be  either  a  transportation  company,  a  stock 
broker,  a  rival  financier,  a  yellow  newspaper,  an  injured  or 
even  an  erring  wife,  a  grievance  committee,  or  a  competing 
concern  ;  and  the  duties  of  these  persons  may  and  will  range 
from  the  theft  of  mailing  lists,  books  and  papers,  and  (in 
the  case  of  the  newspaper)  of  private  letters,  up  to  genuine 
detective  work  requiring  some  real  ability." 

Should  the  evidence  against  an  arrested  person  be 
insufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  District  Attorney,  to 
secure  his  conviction,  he  is  sometimes  temporarily  released, 
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his  movements,  however,  being  carefully  shadowed,  and 
fresh  evidence  marshalled  against  him  in  due  course. 

This  is  a  form  of  the  notorious  Third  Degree,  a  police 
subterfuge  of  German  origin  but  now  also  practised  exten- 
sively in  America.  The  Third  Degree  is  not^  as  is  erroneously 
implied  by  some  writers  of  detective  fiction  in  this  country, 
the  relentless  and  persistent  cross-examination,  bullying,  and 
brow-beating  of  a  suspect  in  the  hope  that  he  will  ultimately 
confess  for  the  sheer  sake  of  peace  at  any  price.  Rather  is 
it  the  very  practical  application  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  psychology  :  it  is  a  mental  process,  refined  cruelty,  the 
constant  insistence  on  the  unexpected,  the  creation  round 
the  suspect  of  an  atmosphere  of  nervous  tension  and  nerve- 
racking  uncertainty.  Defined  in  popular  language  the  Third 
Degree  might  be  described  as  the  art  of  getting  on  someone 
else's  nerves  !  The  whole  essence  of  the  process  is  not  what 
is  said  to  the  man  under  suspicion  but  what  is  deliberately 
not  said,  but  subtly  implied. 

When  a  crime  has  been  committed  and  there  is  insufficient 
evidence  to  inculpate  the  suspected  person,  the  net  is  at  once 
drawn  round  him  and  he  knows  no  peace  until  either  he  or 
someone  else  confesses. 

The  writer  has  frequently  questioned  American  detectives 
and  others  concerning  the  Third  Degree,  and  their  replies 
have  invariably  agreed  in  substance,  namely,  that  necessity 
knows  no  law,  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  that  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  that  it  is  "  Hobson's 
Choice." 

A  practical  illustration  of  the  working  of  this  extraordinary^ 
machine  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  demonstrating  its 
principle  and  of  indicating  the  almost  despotic  sway  of  the 
American  police  over  the  American  public. 

A  certain  citizen  in  an  eastern  town  was  suspected  of  a 
crime  the  solution  of  which  was  baffling  the  most  nimble- 
witted  of  American  detectives  and  was  drawing  upon  them 
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the  thinly-veiled  ridicule  of  the  neighbourhood.  They 
accordingly  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  a  few  weeks'  Third 
Degree. 

Though  not  a  word  was  actually  said  to  the  suspect,  a  man 
holding  a  most  important  appointment  in  the  town,  he  was 
from  that  moment  never  allowed  to  forget  that  he  was  under 
suspicion.  First  of  all  his  servants  gave  notice  to  leave, 
furnishing,  however,  no  reasons.  Then  he  was  made  con- 
stantly aware  that  he  was  being  shadowed.  On  leaving  his 
house,  his  club,  or  his  office,  he  was  confronted  by  shapes 
that  glided  away  into  the  shadows  on  his  approach.  Then 
as  he  was  sitting  in  tramway  cars  people  opposite  to  him 
would  whisper  together,  glancing  meaningly  across  at  him 
the  while.  Anonymous  letters  arrived.  His  friends  began 
to  look  askance  at  him,  and  the  climax  was  reached  when, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  taking  his  wife  to  the  local  theatre, 
the  orchestra,  at  that  moment  in  the  middle  of  an  overture, 
stopped  dead  at  his  entry.  That  was  the  last  straw,  and  the 
same  evening  he  telephoned  for  the  police,  who  were  by  now 
expecting  such  a  call,  at  any  moment,  and  confessed  all. 

This  is  a  true  story  and  will  serve  to  show  how  much  can 
be  implied  without  a  single  word  being  said.  The  various 
mishaps  that  befell  the  subject  of  this  narrative  were,  of 
course,  stage-managed  by  the  astute  detectives  in  charge 
of  the  case.  Had  he  been  innocent  time  would,  of  course, 
have  been  in  his  favour,  and  the  case  would  ultimately  have 
been  dropped,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  are  on  record 
in  which  quite  innocent  suspects,  whose  nerves  have  been 
over  wrought  by  the  application  of  the  Third  Degree,  have 
been  stampeded  into  confessing  to  crimes  of  which  they  were 
absolutely  innocent. 

An  even  more  dramatic  instance  than  that  quoted  above 
of  the  lengths  to  which  the  refined  cruelty  of  the  Third 
Degree  will  go,  is  that  in  which  an  American  citizen  of  great 
wealth  was  invited  to  the  house  of  a  friend  and  there  at  a 
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private  cinema  show  was  shown  the  reconstruction  of  a  crime 
of  which  he  was  suspected.  In  this  case  the  film  was  taken 
on  the  actual  scene  of  the  crime — a  private  yacht  lying  off 
Rhode  Island — the  chief  characters  (including,  of  course, 
himself)  being  made  up  to  resemble  the  originals  down  to 
the  smallest  details. 

He  confessed  precisely  four  and  a  quarter  minutes  after  the 
film  had  started. 

From  America  there  now  comes  news  of  the  official  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  detecting  criminals  by  machinery.  The 

plant  "  consisting  of  three  machines,  is  the  invention  of 
an  American  lawyer-scientist,  and  is  termed  the  sphygmoma- 
nometer. The  first  machine,  termed  the  kimegraph,  records 
the  suspect's  breathing ;  the  second,  the  chronoscope, 
registers  time,  while  the  third  indicates  his  blood  pressure.  He 
is  connected  with  all  three  machines  and  sits  facing  an 
examiner,  after  the  fashion  of  the  French  Juge  Instruction 
and  his  subjects. 

When  the  examiner  speaks  the  chronoscope  revolves  ; 
when  the  subject  speaks  it  stops,  the  intervals  between  ques- 
and  answer  being  registered  to  within  one-twelfth  of  a  second. 

The  process  is  analogous  to  that  employed  by  doctors  in 
undertaking  the  now  familiar  psycho-analysis.  The  examiner, 
for  several  minutes,  asks  the  subject  a  series  of  commonplace 
questions  apropos  of  nothing  in  particular,  and  endeavours  to 
lull  him  into  a  false  sense  of  security  and  "  cocksureness." 

Suddenly,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he  fires  at  him  a 
question  relating  to  the  crime.  That  will  disarrange  the 
subject's  trend  of  thought,  and  he  will  hesitate. 

The  hiatus  is  duly  recorded  by  the  chronoscope,  while  the 
kimegraph  registers  the  short  intake  of  the  breath  marking 
his  embarrassment,  and  the  third  machine  bears  witness  to 
the  "  heart  in  the  mouth  "  jump  of  the  pulse. 

While  these  tests  do  not,  of  course,  prove  or  disprove  the 
guilt  of  the  subject,  the  trained  psychologist  can,  after 
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scrutinizing  the  results  of  the  ordeal  as  registered  by  the 
several  machines  used,  decide  whether  the  application  of  a 
few  weeks  of  the  Third  Degree  would  bear  fruit  or  not. 

An  invention  seems  to  have  made  its  appearance  which  is 
capable  of  photographing  thought  and  will  consequently  be 
adopted  ere  long  by  the  detective  organizations  of  the  world, 
Austria  probably  leading  the  way.    {See  Chapter  XXXIV.) 

In  our  grandchildren's  time  the  human  detective  will 
probably  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo ;  clues,  tracking,  arrest, 
imprisonment,  conviction  and  execution,  each  and  all  being 
"  worked  by  machinery  "  and  Sherlock  Holmes  himself  being 
regarded  as  the  slow-moving  product  of  a  dull-witted  age  1 
"  Some  sow  that  others  may  reap." 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


Hair  and  Crime 

HAIR  plays  its  part  from  time  to  time  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  crime  mysteries.  A  weapon  is  found  to  be 
stained  with  blood,  in  the  substance  of  which  are 
embedded  a  few  hairs.  To  the  scientific  investigator  of 
crime  several  questions  clamour  for  their  answers.  Is  the 
hair  that  of  a  human  being  or  of  an  animal  ?  Has  a  crime 
been  committed,  or  has  an  accident  occurred  ?  If  the  hair 
is  that  of  a  human  being,  is  it  from  the  head  of  an  adult  or 
from  that  of  a  child  ?  Whose  hair  is  it  ?  How  long  ago 
did  the  calamity  occur  ?  These  and  other  questions  crowd 
into  his  mind,  and  all  must  be  answered. 

The  following  remarks,  necessarily  brief,  may  serve  to 
arouse  the  curiosity,  and  stimulate  the  interest,  of  those  who 
are  perhaps  somewhat  sceptical  of  the  value  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  various  kinds  of  hair  to  the  investigator  of  crime,  and 
of  the  fascinating  problems  which  it  offers  to  many  thinking 
i  men  of  to-day.  It  has  been  proved  by  observation  and 
statistics  that,  speaking  broadly,  the  beards  of  criminals  are 
somewhat  sparse,  though  the  hair  on  their  heads  is  thick  and 
sometimes  almost  woolly.  Hair  is  associated  in  myth  and 
legend  with  animal  vigour,  as  in  the  case  of  Samson,  and 
this  theory  seems  to  be  strengthened  by  facts. 

There  are  also  more  dark  haired  criminals  than  ones  with 
light  hair.  Even  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  in  this  country  dark  heads  greatly  outnumber  light  ones, 
this  rule  still  holds  good.    Few  criminals  have  been  found 
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to  have  red  hair,  and  en  'passant^  it  is  a  singular  fact  that 
there  is  a  much  larger  percentage  of  red-haired  persons  in 
the  provinces  than  in  London.  It  has  been  established 
that  male  criminals  turn  grey  later  in  life  than  the 
average  male,  while  in  female  offenders  the  position  is 
reversed. 

Broadly  speaking,  human  hair,  viewed  through  the 
microscope,  differs,  according  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Mitchell,  but 
little  from  its  appearance  when  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  It 
is  a  fairly  brittle  gelatinous  substance,  of  constant  diameter 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  but  tapering  somewhat  at 
one  end.  At  the  root  end  it  culminates  in  a  bulb  which  is 
embedded  in  the  scalp.  If  the  scalp  is  wounded,  crushed 
hair  bulbs  may  be  discerned  on  the  edges  of  the  wound. 

When  hair  is  forcibly  extracted  the  bulb  presents  a  some- 
what irregular  appearance  and  is  studded  with  excrescences, 
while  the  bulb  of  a  hair  shed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
is  small,  round  and  smooth.  Running  through  the  middle 
of  the  hair  is  a  minute  canal,  termed  the  medulla,  which  is 
the  pith,  or  core,  of  the  individual  hair  and  conveys  nourish- 
ment to  it.  This  is  encased  in  an  outer  sheath,  the  part  of 
the  hair  which  the  fingers  or  the  brush  or  comb  touch  daily. 
If  the  hair  is  forcibly  plucked  out  the  sheath  is,  of  course, 
ruptured. 

In  the  event  of  loose  hairs  being  found  embedded  in 
bloodstains,  or  in  any  other  suspicious  circumstances,  they 
are  sent,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  to  the  Home  Office 
scientific  experts  for  examination  and  a  report. 

The  question  of  dyed  hair  sometimes  crops  up,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  men  have  been  convicted  ere  now  on  the 
evidence  offered  by  a  solitary  dyed  hair  ! 

There  are  various  preparations  on  the  market  for  darken- 
ing or  lightening  the  hair.  The  tinctures  which  claim  to 
darken  hair  usually  contain  silver,  bismuth,  or  lead.  Those 
which   are    employed   to  lighten  the  hair  are  normally 
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compounds  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  chlorinated  water,  or 
diluted  nitric  acid. 

According  to  Professor  Glaister,  there  are  several  tests 
used  in  ascertaining  whether  hair  is  dyed  or  not.  If  the 
hair  is  found  by  itself  chemical  reagents  are  employed,  and 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  dyed  hair  is  fuller,  coarser, 
and  more  brittle  than  hair  of  natural  colour. 

In  dealing,  however,  with  a  suspect,  who  is  thought  to 
have  attempted  to  disguise  his  identity  by  dyeing  his  hair,  the 
following  points  should  be  borne  in  mind  : — 

The  scalp  should  be  examined,  as  many  hair  dyes  not  only 
affect  the  colour  of  the  hair  itself,  but  also  impart  a  pigment 
to  the  scalp.  If  the  dye  is  carelessly  applied  the  hair  may 
present  a  patchy  appearance.  If  the  suspect  is  in 
custody  the  hair  is  frequently  cropped  close  and  the  colour 
of  the  new  growth  noted,  while  in  this  case  the  colour  of  the 
hair  on  the  head  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  hair  on 
the  chest,  etc.,  as  a  person  wishing  to  hide  his  identity  from 
the  public  would  naturally  only  dye  the  hair  that  the  public 
would  normally  see. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  cases  have  cropped  up  at 
inquests  and  in  the  criminal  courts  in  which  bloodstains 
embodying  hair  have  been  found  adhering  to  weapons,  and 
the  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  hair  was  that  of  a 
human  being  or  from  an  animal.  It  is  therefore  of  interest 
to  note  the  points  of  similarity  and  of  difference  between 
human  hair  and  that  of  various  animals. 

Human  hair  has  been  shown  to  be  of  a  constant  diameter 
until  it  nears  the  end,  when  it  begins  to  taper.  The  hair  of 
adults  present  a  somewhat  jointed  appearance,  and  has  a 
scaly  surface,  whereas  that  of  young  children  does  not, 
according  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Mitchell,  exhibit  these  qualities. 

Rabbits'  hair  shows  a  clearly  marked  medulla  made  up  of 
layers  of  quadrilateral  cells,  which  grow  in  numbers  as  the 
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rabbits  grow  older.  The  surface  is  encrusted  with  minute 
scales. 

The  hair  of  the  cat  resembles  that  of  the  rabbit,  but  tapers 
more  finely  and  appears  more  fragile  generally. 

The  hair  of  the  dog  is  thrice  the  width  of  that  of  the  cat, 
and  bears  a  very  jagged  edge. 

Horsehair  is  very  glossy  and  the  medulla  is  most  distinct. 
The  hair  from  a  horse's  body  is  never  longer  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch. 

The  hair  of  a  goat  grows  from  a  root  of  extraordinary 
shape,  and  may  be  easily  recognized  in  consequence.  Further- 
more, the  hair  is  broad  at  the  root  and  the  tip  but  tends  to 
narrow  in  the  middle. 

Mr.  Mitchell  states  that  the  cow  has  three  types  of  hair  : 
thick  beard  hair,  which  has  a  medulla  ;  fine  beard  hair, 
which  is  devoid  of  a  medulla,  and  body  hair  which  is  likewise 
devoid  of  a  medulla  and  is  soft  and  woolly. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


The  Interpretation  of  Bloodstains 

IN  a  large  percentage  of  the  mysteries  and  tragedies  of 
life  which  are  eventually  probed  in  a  court  of  law,  blood 
plays  a  part,  and  it  is  frequently  the  duty  of  a  detective 
to  gauge  that  part  and  interpret  its  significance. 

There  is,  in  the  public  mind,  a  certain  unhealthy  glamour 
about  the  word  "  bloodstain,"  but  to  thinking  men  the  word 
is  pregnant  with  interesting  problems. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  demonstrate,  in  a  few  words, 
how  the  scientific  expert  deals  with  bloodstains,  and  estimates 
their  age,  origin,  nature  and  value,  together  with  their 
bearing  on  crime,  and  he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  Charles  Ainsworth  Mitchell  for  his  assistance. 

Blood  is  made  up  of  four  component  parts — plasma,  fibrin, 
serum  and  corpuscles.  Plasma  is  the  colourless  fluid  in  which 
the  corpuscles  float ;  fibrin  is  a  lymph  ;  serum  is  a  thin 
transparent  fluid,  not  unlike  fibrin,  and  the  corpuscles  are 
minute  discs  floating  in  the  plasma. 

The  red  colouring  of  the  blood  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  pigment  termed  haemoglobin. 

Viewed  through  the  microscope,  human  blood  is  seen  to 
differ  from  that  of  non-humans.  The  difference  lies  in  the 
size,  shape,  number  and  grouping  of  the  corpuscles. 

Pathologists  now  assert  that  from  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  blood  not  only  can  it  be  shown  that  it  is  that  of  a 
European,  Asiatic  or  African  negro,  but  that  the  sex  of  the 
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individual  from  whom  the  blood  was  taken  can  be  ascertained, 
though  on  the  latter  point  great  differences  of  opinion 
exist. 

The  corpuscles  of  a  human  being  are  minute  round  discs, 
slightly  convex  on  each  face.  Those  of  a  dog  are  similar, 
but  with  differences  which  can  be  observed  by  the  expert. 
Those  of  other  domestic  animals  are  similar  in  shape  to  those 
of  human  beings,  but  much  smaller.  Those  of  the  camel  are 
elongated  ovals,  while  those  of  birds,  fishes  and  reptiles  are 
also  oval  but  found  in  groups  or  bunches. 

Corpuscles  can  be  preserved  for  several  months  in  airtight 
vessels  stored  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

The  three  points  which  the  scientific  detectives  now  em- 
ployed by  Scotland  Yard  must  consider  are  : — 

(1)  The  age  of  the  stain. 

(2)  Whether  it  was  caused  by  blood,  or  not. 

(3)  If  it  was  caused  by  blood,  was  it  by  human  blood  ? 
The  age  of    bloodstains    may   easily    be  ascertained. 

Recent  stains  are  red  in  colour  :  older  stains  are  brown. 
The  more  recent  the  stain  the  greater  its  solubility  in  a  mixture 
of  seven  parts  of  water  to  one  of  glycerine. 

The  appearance  of  stains  changes  more  rapidly  in  the 
presence  of  natural  or  artificial  heat.  Bloodstains  always 
tend  to  stiffen  thin  materials. 

The  scientific  detective  is  able  to  say  that  fingers  wet  with 
fresh  blood  do  not  leave  prints  so  clearly  marked  as  blood 
which  has  almost  dried  on  the  finger.  In  the  former  case  the 
blood,  being  thinner,  runs  into  the  furrows  of  the  fingers, 
obliterates  the  ridges  and  leaves  merely  a  smudge  or  blot, 
but  the  half  dried  blood  transfers  to  the  object  touched 
every  detail  of  the  finger-print — furrows,  ridges  and  even 
the  sweat  canals. 

Bloodstains  must  be  examined  by  various  methods, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  on  which  they 
are  found. 
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In  most  cases  a  solution  of  the  bloodstain  must  be  obtained 
in  the  first  instance.  The  solvent  normally  employed  is  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  potassium  cyanide  to  nine  parts  of  water. 
If  the  stain  is  found  on  a  textile  fabric  the  stain  is  cut  out 
and  moistened  in  the  solvent.  In  the  case  of  dyed  fabrics, 
a  weak  solution  of  ammonia  is  used,  to  prevent  the  dye  from 
being  extracted  with  the  blood. 

If  the  stain  is  found  on  plaster  a  somewhat  similar  method 
is  adopted. 

If  leather  or  oak  is  found  to  bear  a  suspected  bloodstain 
the  latter  is  extracted  by  shaving  off  a  strip  of  the  material, 
which  is  dipped  in  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  or  a  solution  of  seven  parts  of  water  to  one  of  glycerine. 

If  the  wood  is  other  than  oak  the  procedure  is 
the  same,  except  that  the  potassium  cyanide  solution 
is  employed. 

In  the  case  of  metals  bearing  suspected  stains,  if  the  metal 
is  clean,  and  free  from  rust,  the  side  other  than  that  which  is 
smudged  is  heated,  when  the  stain  will  curl  up,  crack  and 
drop  off.  If  the  metal  is  rusty,  a  portion  of  the  stain  is  scraped 
off,  and  to  this  applied  hydrogen  peroxide. 

If  the  blur  is  caused  by  blood,  bubbles  of  oxygen  will  be 
thrown  off.  In  this  case  human  blood  gives  off  most  oxygen, 
while  the  next  in  order  are  the  blood  of  the  ox,  the  guinea-pig 
and  the  sheep,  respectively. 

Fruit  stains  on  knives,  especially  those  of  the  more  acid 
fruits,  such  as  oranges  or  lemons,  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  dried  bloodstains,  as  both  form  citrate  of  iron. 

Having  obtained  the  solution,  the  expert  proceeds  to  exa- 
mine it.  He  must  exercise  great  care  and  patience,  for  on 
his  verdict  may  hang  a  human  life  ! 

There  are  five  methods  of  testing  blood,  only  two  of  which, 
however,  need  be  discussed. 

To  one  portion  of  the  solution  are  added  two  drops  of  a 
weak  solution  of  ammonia  and  water.   If  blood  is  present  the 
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colour  of  the  solution  will  remain  unchanged.  If  the  stain 
is  due  to  fruit  juices  the  solution  becomes  green. 

The  other  portion  of  the  solution  may  be  tested  by  being 
boiled.  If  blood  is  present  the  colour  will  disappear,  the 
fluid  becomes  milky,  and  a  brownish  grey  deposit  is  observed. 

The  test  most  frequently  applied  is,  however,  the  serum  test. 
Six  glass  test  tubes  are  obtained.  Each  is  half-filled  with 
human  serum.  To  each  of  the  first  five  tubes  is  added  one 
drop  of  the  fresh  blood  of  a  different  animal.  Into  the  sixth 
tube  is  poured  a  solution  of  the  suspected  stain.  The  tubes 
are  then  left  undisturbed  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

If  at  the  end  of  that  period  a  red  deposit,  or  clot,  is  found 
in  the  sixth  tube,  the  blood  is  that  of  a  human  being.  In 
this  event  the  contents  of  the  other  five  tubes  will  become 
red. 

There  is,  finally,  the  blood  crystals  test,  but  this  is  a  most 
unsatisfactory  and  unreliable  one.  It  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  human  blood  can  be  crystallized  more  easily  than  that 
of  animals,  but  it  is  attended  by  many  pitfalls  and  conse- 
quently unsuited  to  criminological  work. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


Crime  and  the  Camera 

PROFESSOR  W.  VOGEL  has  said  :  "  The  sensitized 
plate  is  the  new  retina  of  the  man  of  science."  While 
this  statement  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  does  not  go 
far  enough.  The  camera  is  also  an  invaluable  accessory  to 
the  criminal  lawyer  and  to  the  detective. 

The  present  writer  accordingly  proposes  to  discuss  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  assistance  offered  by  photography 
to  investigators  of  crime. 

A  reliable  camera  cannot  make  mistakes.  It  records 
things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  appear  to  be  or  as  one 
would  have  them  be.  A  detective  of  but  limited  vocabulary 
and  meagre  descriptive  powers  need  feel  no  anxiety  if,  when 
called  upon  to  furnish  a  description  of  the  scene  of  a  crime, 
he  is  able  to  produce  a  good  photograph  ;  in  fact,  Dr.  Paul 
Jesserich,  the  eminent  French  criminologist,  invariably  took 
his  camera  when  summoned  to  the  scene  of  a  crime. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  well-known  fact  that  the  camera  sees 
what  the  human  eye  cannot  see  ;  the  sensitized  plate  being 
more  receptive  and  retentive  than  the  human  retina  or  the 
human  brain. 

There  is  the  famous  instance,  cited  by  Sir  Robert  Ball,  of 
the  writing  on  the  hull  of  the  steamship  Great  Eastertiy  which 
was  disclosed  by  the  camera  many  years  after  it  had  been 
obliterated  by  successive  coats  of  paint.  He  also  states  that 
the  existence  of  invisible  stars  can  be  proved  by  the  camera, 
while  he  himself  has  proved  that  if  a  jug  of  hot  water  be  placed 
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in  a  room  from  which  all  rays  of  light  have  been  carefully 
excluded  it  can  be  photographed  by  means  of  a  prolonged 
exposure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  invisible  ink 
cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  be  disclosed  by  the  camera,  the 
application  of  heat  constituting  a  more  effective  reagent. 

What  one  detective  may  overlook  another  may  notice,  and 
if  a  photographic  record  of  a  person  or  place  be  available, 
circulated  copies  of  it  may  produce  good  results.  It  is, 
incidentally,  a  well-known  fact  that  the  camera  is  used  in 
obtaining  permanent  records  of  footprints,  wounds,  and  other 
subjects  of  evidential  value  which  may  change  or  disappear 
with  the  lapse  of  time.  Professor  Vocke,  in  fact,  has 
specialized  on  footprints  alone. 

It  is  not  generally  realized,  though  an  apt  illustration  of 
the  value  of  regarding  most  things  from  a  different  point  of 
view,  that  if  prints  be  taken  not  only  from  the  film  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  also  from  a  negative  film,  i.e.,  from  one 
laterally  inverted,  the  negative  photograph  which  results 
often  yields  fresh  disclosures. 

One  handicap  to  the  police  when  endeavouring  to  trace 
criminals  or  missing  persons  from  their  photographs,  is  the 
penchant  displayed  by  professional  photographers — pander- 
ing to  the  vanity  of  their  sitters — for  touching  up  their 
work.  One  method,  however,  of  overcoming  this  difficulty 
and  of  getting  at  the  naked  truth  is  to  rub  the  photograph 
'     gently  with  a  dab  of  cotton  wool  soaked  in  turpentine. 

An  interesting  example  of  what  are  known  to  the  police 
as  composite  photographs  was  furnished  by  the  Irene 
Munro  case.  The  only  available  photograph  of  Irene  Munro 
was  one  of  the  girl  in  evening  dress,  but  on  the  day  of  her 
murder  she  had  worn  a  coat  and  skirt.  The  police  accordingly 
obtained  a  tailor's  dummy  and  dressed  it  in  the  coat  and  skirt. 
The  head  on  the  evening  dress  photograph  was  enlarged  to 
life  size  and  the  resulting  print  fixed  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  dummy,  the  whole  being  crowned  with  her  hat.  This 
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figure  was  then  photographed  and  the  result  was  of  the 
utmost  value  in  the  tracking  of  Field  and  Gray,  her 
murderers. 

The  camera  is,  incidentally,  of  great  use  in  the  penetration 
of  disguises,  the  artificiality  of  which  is  unmasked  with 
uncanny  precision,  as  those  who  have  seen  the  official  Scot- 
land Yard  film  will  recollect. 

When  prisoners  are  being  photographed  for  Criminal  Record 
Office  purposes  they  frequently  endeavour  to  alter  their  facial 
expressions  and  thus  defeat  the  camera.  Nothing  is  simpler, 
however,  than  to  pretend  to  take  the  photograph  but  actually 
to  expose  the  plate  only  when  the  subject  is  off  his  guard, 
and  his  face  is  in  repose,  even  though  the  photographer  has 
to  resort  to  taking  him  through  the  "  Judas  window " 
of  his  cell. 

A  man  on  trial  for  his  life  was  once  acquitted  through  a 
snapshot.  According  to  Dr.  Hans  Gross,  the  accused,  an 
Englishman,  was  charged  with  murdering  a  Brazilian  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  pair  had  had  a  quarrel  a  few  days 
prior  to  the  tragedy,  but  had  made  it  up,  and  a  sail  in  the 
harbour  was  arranged.  The  Englishman  returned  with  the 
Brazilian's  corpse  on  board,  explaining  that  the  latter  had 
fallen  from  the  masthead  to  the  deck,  but  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  murder. 

It  so  happened  that  a  lady  on  a  passing  steamer  had  taken 
a  snapshot  of  the  harbour,  and  on  the  resulting  photograph 
being  enlarged  the  body  of  the  Brazilian  could  clearly  be 
discerned  falling  from  the  masthead. 

In  the  photographing  of  suspected  documents  the  altera- 
tions, erasures  or  other  defacements  on  which  are  so  faint  as 
scarcely  to  be  apparent,  the  blemishes  are  accentuated  and 
thrown  into  a  contrasting  prominence  by  taking  half  a  dozen 
prints  on  very  thin  paper  and  superimposing  them  on  each 
other  so  that  each  coincides  with  each  of  the  others.  The 
six  prints  are  then  tightly  pressed  between  two  pieces  of 
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glass  and  held  before  a  powerful  light,  when  the  alterations 
will  stand  out  more  plainly. 

At  one  time  cheque  forgeries  in  the  United  States  were 
carried  out  on  so  vast  a  scale  that  the  custom  was  introduced, 
in  many  leading  business  houses,  of  perforating  in  the  cheque 
the  figures  designating  the  amount  payable.  The  proverbial 
inventiveness  of  the  cracksman,  however,  soon  showed  him 
a  way  out  of  this  new  difficulty,  and  he  promptly  filled  up 
the  holes  with  paper  pulp  and  pricked  in  fresh  figures  to  his 
own  taste. 

At  this  point  the  camera  drew  level,  inasmuch  as  a  photo- 
graph of  a  cheque  so  tampered  with  will  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  both  sets  of  punctures. 

The  camera  played  an  important  part  in  the  detection  of 
the  famous  French  War  Bond  forgeries  of  1921.  The 
suspected  bonds  were  severally  placed  on  the  glass  front  of  a 
box  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose.  From  within  the 
box  itself  ultra-violet  rays  were  concentrated  on  to  and 
through  the  dubious  scrip.  The  glass  front  of  the  box 
exactly  coincided  in  area  with  that  of  the  bond,  so  that  no 
rays  escaped  from  the  box  save  through  the  intervening 
curtain  of  paper. 

More  ultra-violet  rays  played  upon  the  bond  from  either 
flank,  impinging  on  it  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees. 

The  camera  was  thus  able  to  take  some  really  splendid 
photographs  which  excited  general  admiration  at  the  resulting 
trial. 

With  the  aid  of  the  famous  metric  photographs  of 
Monsieur  Bertillon  a  detective  can  obtain  as  much  informa- 
tion concerning  a  room  and  its  contents  as  if  he  were  present. 

In  taking  metric  photographs  the  lens  is  always  at  a 
fixed  height,  and  here  and  there  a  rule  is  placed  near,  and 
upon,  objects  within  range.  The  resulting  photograph  is 
mounted  on  a  card  bearing  along  its  edges  a  metric  scale  and 
mathematical  tables.    By  means  of  the  tables,  the  scale  and 
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the  graduated  rules,  the  distance  of  any  object  can  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  camera  or  from  any  other  object. 

Recent  developments  in  photomicrography,  or  the  photo- 
graphing of  tiny  objects,  and  in  telephotography,  or  the 
photographing  of  objects,  from  a  great  distance,  holds 
promise  of  providing  the  authorities  with  yet  another  weapon 
for  use  against  the  cracksman. 

So  long  ago  as  1874,  the  principle  and  value  of  magnified 
photographs  was  demonstrated.  Circumstances  arose  in 
which  it  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  authorities  at  Scotland 
Yard,  to  send  a  bundle  of  documents  from  London  to  Paris 
with  all  possible  speed,  the  crux  of  the  situation  being  that 
the  arrival  of  the  documents  in  Paris  should  precede  that  of 
a  certain  international  crook. 

To  send  them  by  hand  or  by  post  would  have  been  useless. 
The  documents  were  accordingly  pinned  side  by  side  on  a 
sheet,  and  the  latter  with  its  contents  photographed.  The 
print  was  rolled  up  and  inserted  into  a  tiny  cylinder,  which 
was  fastened  to  the  leg  of  a  carrier  pigeon  and  the  bird  duly 
released.  On  arriving  at  its  destination  the  print  was 
projected  on  to  a  screen  by  means  of  a  magic  lantern  of  high 
magnification,  and  the  evidence  which  it  disclosed  resulted  in 
the  prompt  capture  of  the  cracksman. 

A  similar  means  of  communication  was  employed,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hans  Gross,  by  the  beleagured  citizens  of  Paris  in 
1871. 

Many  years  ago  Dr.  Paul  Jesserich  suggested  the  employ- 
ment of  microscopic  photographs  in  the  detection  of  crime, 
and  for  some  time  a  cumbersome  and  costly  method  of 
obtaining  these  photos  has  been  employed,  necessitating, 
however,  the  use  of  both  microscope  and  camera. 

The  Davontel  microscopic  camera  has,  however,  now 
made  its  appearance,  and  this  unique  device  will  enable 
photographs  to  be  taken  either  of  small  objects  at  close  range 
or  of  large  objects  at  long  range. 
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The  camera  itself  is  constructed  on  lines  similar  to  the 
ordinary  bellows  stand  camera  fitted  with  an  achromatic 
lens,  and  a  great  depth  of  focus  is  available.  The  present 
writer  has  seen  photographs  taken  with  the  Davontel 
which  prove  beyond  a  doubt  its  value  in  criminal  investiga- 
tion. In  one  of  these  the  head  of  a  pin  lying  on  a  handker- 
chief resembled  the  head  of  a  kitchen  poker  on  a  woollen 
scarf  of  wide  texture,  while  in  the  other,  taken  from  a  distance 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  with  an  ordinary  anastigmatic 
lens,  a  house  at  Tonbridge  seemed  to  have  been  photographed 
from  a  distance  of  but  a  few  yards. 

A  photographic  invention  which  made  its  appearance  soon 
after  the  armistice  renders  it  possible  for  photographs  of  a 
fugitive  criminal,  or  any  other  object  connected  with  his 
crime,  to  be  telephoned  to  his  suspected  destination  and  to 
be  produced  in  evidence  against  him  as  he  unsuspectingly 
steps  from  his  train  or  boat  ! 

This  invention  utilizes  the  very  minute  inequalities  of 
depth  to  be  found  on  a  photographic  print.  The  depth  of  these 
variations  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  shadow  on  the  print. 
Put  simply,  the  impression  of  a  black  dress  would  be  deeper 
than  that  of  a  white  apron. 

The  print  to  be  telephonically  reproduced,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  is  set  upon  a  bed  resembling  a 
phonograph  cylinder  which,  in  its  revolutions,  successively 
presents  to  a  needle  every  point  on  its  surface.  To  the 
needle,  which  forms  part  of  a  telephonic  circuit,  is  fitted  a 
device  which  exaggerates  the  scraping  of  the  needle  in  its 
journey  over  the  print.  In  other  words,  the  intensity  of  the 
current  passing  along  the  telephone  wires  is  dependent  upon 
the  variations  in  depth  of  the  surface  of  the  photograph. 
At  the  receiving  end  the  current  is  conducted  through 
a  galvamometer  termed  the  oscillograph,  an  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  two  wires  bearing  a  small  mirror  connected  with  an 
electro-magnet.    The  slightest  fluctuation  in  the  intensity 
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of  the  current  moves  the  mirror  which,  in  its  turn,  reflects  the 
light  from  a  lamp  on  to  a  piece  of  sensitized  paper  on  a 
duplicate  of  the  cylinder  bearing  the  print  at  the  trans- 
mitting end  of  the  telephone  line,  and  the  whole  photograph  is 
duly  reproduced. 

Even  though  a  criminal  fleeing  from  justice  may  decide  to 
escape  across  the  ocean  itself  he  may  find  that  his  photograph 
has  arrived  before  him,  for  photographs  can  now  be  tele- 
graphed. 

A  device  for  the  telegraphic  transmission  of  photographs 
has  been  invented  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Bartholomew  of  the  Daily 
Mirror,  who  has  himself  telegraphed  photographs  over  an 
uninterrupted  distance  of  four  thousand  miles,  while  Monsieur 
Belin,  of  Le  Matin,  has  even  evolved  a  means  of  writing  by 
wireless.  In  this  connection  Le  Matin  observed  :  "  If  it 
had  been  forecasted  a  few  years  ago  that  the  words  one 
writes  in  France  would  at  the  same  moment  be  read  in 
America  as  if  by  someone  looking  over  one's  shoulder,  in  the 
very  shape  in  which  the  pen  traces  them,  the  reply  would 
have  been  that  one  spoke  of  a  fairy  tale  !  " 

Even  noises  can  now  be  photographed  !  Professor  Low, 
with  the  aid  of  an  Audiometer,  has  accomplished  this  feat, 
one  application  of  which  may  well  be  in  the  detection  of  the 
presence  of  burglars  by  the  recording  on  the  sensitized  plate 
of  the  noise  made  by  the  disturbance  of  furniture,  the 
fumbling  with  locks  or  even  the  breathing  of  the  intruders. 

The  principle  of  Professor  Low's  invention  is  the  recording 
on  a  receiving  diaphragm  of  sound  waves  which  have  been 
admitted  through  a  large  funnel.  The  sound  waves, 
impinging  on  the  diaphragm,  cause  the  latter  to  tremble. 
This  shivering  is  transmitted  to  a  mirror  no  larger  than  a 
grain  of  sand,  and  a  tiny  beam  of  light  is  reflected  on  to  a 
sensitized  plate.  The  impressions  made  on  the  plate  vary, 
of  course,  with  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  noise,  the 
scurrying  of  a  rat,  for  instance,  he  recorded  as  a  thin  dotted 
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line,  while  the  photograph  of  the  blast  of  a  bugle  would 
resemble  a  great  gash. 

The  present  writer  has  treated  elsewhere  i^see  Chapter 
XXX)  of  the  recently  invented  sphygmomanometer,  a  device 
'-or  combination  of  devices — for  recording  sudden  variations 
in  what  may  conveniently  be  termed  the  psychic  state  of 
criminals  under  examination  by  the  police  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Nearly  twenty  years  previously,  how- 
ever, it  was  conclusively  proved  by  Mr.  Ingles  Rogers,  in  the 
pages  of  The  Amateur  Photographer^  that  thought  could  be 
photographed. 

Mr.  Rogers,  according  to  Dr.  Gross,  stuck  two  postage 
stamps  on  to  a  black  card  and,  dismissing  everything  else 
from  his  mind,  gazed  at  them  for  some  time.  The  room  was 
then  completely  darkened  and  a  sensitized  plate  substituted 
for  the  card  bearing  the  stamps,  Mr.  Rogers,  still  directing 
his  gaze  towards  the  same  spot  and  projecting  on  the  plate 
his  mental  image  of  the  stamps.  This  he  did  for  twenty 
minutes.  When  the  plate  was  developed,  it  was  found  to 
bear  the  "  negative  "  of  the  two  stamps.  Prints  were  taken 
from  it  and  reproduced  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 

Perhaps  the  day  will  dawn  when  the  very  thoughts  of 
cracksmen  contemplating  coups  will  be  recorded  by  wireless 
telephotography  in  New  Scotland  Yard  ! 

As  in  many  other  directions  rontgen  rays  have  proved  an 
inestimable  boon  to  the  criminologist  seeking  to  unravel  some 
problem  in  the  art  of  detection,  and  the  subject  has  in  itself, 
formed  a  theme  for  the  pens  of  many  writers  of  repute. 

Egypt  is  the  centre  for  the  counterfeiting  of  papyri  MSS. 
inscribed  upon  a  substance  resembling  paper,  rolls  of  genuine 
papyrus  were  formerly  cut  into  lengths  and  re-mounted  on 
wooden  staves,  care  being  taken  to  conceal  the  ends. 
Through  the  agency  of  X-ray  photographs,  however,  the 
presence  of  the  wood  was  brought  to  light,  and  cardboard  is 
now  used  in  its  place. 
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The  public  has  long  been  aware  that  X-ray  photographs 
are  employed  by  surgeons  in  the  locating  of  foreign  substances 
in  the  human  body.  Their  use  has  now  extended  to  the 
detection  of  contraband  rubber  in  bales  of  cotton,  to  the 
recording  of  finger-prints  and  to  the  ascertaining  of  the  age 
of  an  alleged  minor  by  photographing  his  bones.  Natives 
employed  in  the  diamond  mines  on  the  Rand  were  at  one 
time  prone  to  smuggle  gems  by  swallowing  them.  X-ray 
photographs  are  now  taken  in  suspicious  cases,  with  the 
result  that  the  practice  has  been  stamped  out.  It  is  to  the 
late  Sir  James  McKenzie  Dawson,  the  pioneer  in  the  use  of 
rontgen  rays  photographs,  that  criminologists  are  mainly 
indebted  in  this  connection,  while  his  discovery  has  now 
been  extended  to  autochrome  X-ray  photography,  which 
has  rendered  it  possible  for  photographs  to  be  taken,  in  the 
natural  colours  of  the  subject,  of  matter  within  matter. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  detection  of  the  forgery  of  works  of 
art  that  X-ray  autochrome  photographs  are  chiefly  employed. 

Of  recent  years  there  have  been  several  "  scares  "  on  the 
subject  of  forged  masterpieces,  and  as  attention  has  been 
focussed  on  them  with  growing  intensity  the  fakers  of 
paintings  have  had  to  tread  more  warily. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  possibilities  of  radiographs, 
the  faker  confined  his  attention,  in  the  main,  to  imparting 
an  old  appearance  to  the  picture  and  its  frame. 

So  many  "  old  masters,"  however,  having  aroused  suspicion 
by  their  undoubtedly  modern  frames  and  canvasses,  he  was 
forced  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  he  now 
superimposes  his  pseudo-masterpieces  upon  genuinely  old, 
but  worthless,  canvasses.    {See  Chapter  XVII.) 

The  problem  of  exposing  these  frauds  has  recently  been 
tackled  seriously  by  Professor  A.  P.  Lawrie,  of  the  Herriot 
Watt  College,  Edinburgh,  and  by  a  French  specialist — ^Dr. 
Cheron — though  the  subject  had  begun  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  a  German,  Herr  von  Faber,  in  1914. 
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As  Professor  Lawrie  and  Dr.  Cheron  vary  somewhat  in 
their  tactics  the  separate  examination  of  these  suggests 
itself. 

Professor  Lawrie  bases  his  system  of  detection  on  the 
analysis  of  the  actual  paint  used.  Tiny  portions  are  scraped 
off  and  examined  by  means  of  the  microscope  and  autochrome 
microphotography.  This  scrutiny  reveals  the  composition 
of  the  pigments  used  in  the  paint,  and  as  the  composition  of 
oil  paints  has  varied  from  time  to  time,  Professor  Lawrie  is 
able  to  date  a  picture  accordingly.  In  his  researches  he 
is  further  assisted  by  the  fact  that  certain  artists  are  known 
to  have  used  their  own  combination  of  pigments.  He  is,  in 
fact,  able  to  produce  a  chronological  chart,  prepared  by 
himself,  demonstrating  the  composition  of  paints  at  various 
periods. 

Dr.  Cheron's  method  entails  the  use  of  X-rays  only.  He 
bases  his  investigations  on  the  density,  and  consequent 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  X-rays,  of  the  three  parts 
of  a  picture,  viz.,  the  canvas,  the  preliminary  coating  of 
neutral  paint  with  which  the  canvas  is  covered,  and  the 
colours  used  in  the  picture  itself. 

The  rays  penetrate  the  canvas  with  ease,  and  as  the  compo- 
sition of  old  and  modern  canvasses  is  substantially  the  same 
a  radiograph  of  each  would  present  little,  if  any,  dissimilarity 
to  the  investigating  expert. 

The  "  old  masters  "  used  for  their  preliminary  coatings  a 
wash  composed  of  a  combination  of  glue  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  presented  a  surface  favourable  to  penetration 
by  X-rays,  while  present  day  artists  use  a  preparation  largely 
composed  of  white  lead.  This  latter  substance  is  notoriously 
unfavourable  to  the  passage  of  the  rays,  and  produces  a  much 
more  opaque  photograph. 

This  fact  alone,  establishes,  in  consequence,  a  sharp  line 
of  cleavage  between  old  paintings  and  new,  and  narrows  the 
field  of  inquiry.    If,  for  example,  a  radiograph  of  a  picture 
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alleged  to  be  old  appears  blurred  or  sombre  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  its  modern  origin  is  established. 

In  examining  a  radiograph  with  special  regard  to  the  upper- 
most layer  of  pigments — the  picture  itself — the  theory  is 
reversed,  modern  paints  embodying  more  transparent  colour- 
ing matter  than  those  of  an  older  period. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  quite  clear  that  should  a  painting  of, 
say,  a  cavalier,  on  being  photographed  with  X-rays  be  found 
to  have  been  replaced  in  the  resulting  print  by  a  landscape, 
the  fact  will  indicate  that  the  landscape  has  been  painted 
several  generations  ago,  while  the  cavalier  has  been  super- 
imposed with  more  transparent  and  more  modern  pigments, 
and  is  probably  a  forgery. 

In  this  connection  the  wise  suggestion  has  been  offered 
that  if  all  artists  would  in  addition  to,  or  instead  of,  signing 
their  pictures,  also  impress  their  finger-prints  into  the  paint 
while  still  wet — a  record  of  such  finger-prints  being  kept  at 
New  Scotland  Yard,  in  company  of  those  of  less  respectable 
members  of  the  community — the  risks  of  forgeries,  of  modern 
paintings  at  least,  would  be  greatly  minimized. 

The  battle  raging  round  the  question  whether  the  influence 
of  the  cinema  is  or  is  not  a  beneficial  one  shows  no  sign  of 
abatement.  But  out  of  the  plethora  of  pros  and  cons  with 
which  newspaper  readers  are  regaled  almost  daily,  there 
emerges  the  fact  that  the  United  States  police  have  adopted 
the  cinema  film  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  their  system  for  the 
identification  of  criminals. 

In  this  respect  history  is  but  repeating  itself,  for  many 
years  ago  an  American — Muybridge  by  name — devised  a 
means  of  taking,  at  the  same  moment,  three  separate  photo- 
graphs of  a  man  running  ;  one  of  them  in  front,  another 
from  behind,  and  the  third  from  a  flank.  How  the  inventor 
supposed  that  his  ingenuity  would  ever  bear  fruit  as  applied 
to  crime-solving  in  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

p  2 
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In  the  United  States  the  police  not  only  take  the  the  usual 
still  photographs  of  a  convict  at  close  quarters,  but  they 
also  "  shoot  "  a  film  at  him  as  he  walks,  runs  and  talks,  so 
that  in  case  of  need  in  the  future  his  gait,  gestures  and  general 
mannerisms  may  be  vividly  demonstrated  to  a  large  section 
of  the  public.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  added  that  a 
screen  photograph,  even  a  still  one,  being  many  hundreds 
of  times  larger  than  an  ordinary  likeness,  throws  into  vivid 
prominence  details  which  might  otherwise  escape  an  unob- 
servant eye,  while  in  order  to  draw  special  attention  to  points 
which  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  the  ultra-rapid  camera 
might  be  used  and  the  speed  of  the  film  regulated  accordingly. 

Perhaps  the  leading  instance  of  crime-solving  by  film  is 
that,  related  by  Dr.  Gross,  in  which  Czolgosz,  the  assassin 
of  the  late  President  McKinley,  was,  by  a  great  stroke  of 
luck,  included  in  a  film  taken  at  the  Buffalo  Exhibition  and 
developed  at  the  Edison  Laboratory,  and  from  which  drawings 
were  made  for  the  Secret  Police. 

The  film  showed,  with  damning  clarity,  Czolgosz  in  the  act 
of  pushing  his  way  through  the  crowd  towards  the  President 
and  firing  the  fatal  shot. 

As  time  rolls  on,  the  measures  adopted  to  combat  crime 
tend  to  become  more  technical  and  more  scientific,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  skilled  criminals  of  this  and  of 
other  countries  show  a  resourcefulness  and  a  readiness  to 
adapt  every  new  discovery  to  their  own  purposes. 

The  assistance  of  the  chemist,  the  metallurgist,  the 
physician,  the  microscopist,  and  of  scientists  generally  is 
being  more  and  more  invoked  by  the  police  authorities,  and 
no  vocation  can  render  more  useful  service  in  the  preparation 
of  convincing  evidence  than  can  that  of  the  skilled  photo- 
grapher.   {See  Chapter  XXXIV.) 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 


Science  and  Crime 

IN  the  crypt  of  the  St.  Florian  Convent  at  Ems,  says 
Dr.  Gross,  may  be  seen  a  pile  of  six  thousand  skulls, 
those  of  soldiers  presumed  to  have  been  killed  in  an 
unknown  battle,  many  centuries  ago.  So  well  preserved  are 
they  that  anatomists  and  antiquarians  have  been  able  to 
deduce  from  the  wounds  on  them  the  nature  and  shape  of 
the  weapons  with  which  they  were  inflicted. 

It  is  upon  the  deductive  genius  of  the  modern  scientist 
that  the  public  must  rely  more  and  more  in  its  efforts  to 
unearth  the  perpetrators  of  crimes.  In  Austria  this  fact  is 
fully  appreciated  and  that  country,  more  than  any  other,  is 
gradually  shifting  the  onus  of  detection  from  the  policeman 
to  the  professor  {see  Chapter  XXX).  One  has  but  to  glance 
through  any  catalogue  of  works  on  Medical  Jurisprudence 
and  its  allied  subjects  to  be  struck  by  the  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  Austrian  names  among  the  authors. 

Before  delving  more  deeply  into  the  subject  a  few  simple 
instances  of  the  value  of  the  scientist's  aid  will  not  be  out  of 
place. 

A  man  was  killed  by  a  stone  which  had  been  aimed  at  his 
head.  Suspicion  rested  upon  two  persons  who  were  proved 
to  have  been  near  him  at  the  time.  Each  denied  his  guilt. 
The  scientist  was  then  called  in  and  was  able  to  demonstrate, 
by  the  principles  of  ballistics,  from  which  direction  the 
stone  had  been  thrown,  the  exact  amount  of  force  used,  and 
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the  precise  spot  where  the  thrower  must  have  stood.  On 
his  proceeding  to  the  spot  indicated — a  field — footprints 
were  found  which  told  the  scientist  that  their  originator  had 
balanced  himself  on  his  left  foot  and  had  given  his  body 
impetus  with  his  right  foot,  while,  apparently,  throwing 
something.  Plaster  casts  were  taken  of  the  footprints,  and 
proved  that  the  boots  of  one  of  the  suspects  could  alone  have 
made  the  impressions.  Inference  followed  inference,  but- 
tressed by  successive  postulates,  until  one  of  the  men  accused 
broke  down  and  confessed. 

In  another  case  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  bedroom,  and  was 
thought  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  domestic  servant  under 
notice.  The  apparent  genuineness  of  the  girl's  protesta- 
tions of  innocence  so  impressed  the  police  commissaire  (the 
case  occurred  in  France)  that  scientific  aid  was  enlisted. 
The  following  facts  were  soon  established  in  consequence  : 
a  child's  unlighted  lantern  had  been  left  standing  on  a  table 
in  the  window  of  the  bedroom,  the  lens  being  left  open, 
door-fashion.  The  sun's  rays,  striking  the  lens,  were  con- 
centrated as  by  a  burning  glass  and  projected  on  to  a  spot 
in  the  bedclothes,  which  accordingly  became  ignited.  The 
maid  was  at  once  liberated. 

A  piece  of  newspaper  was  found  in  a  field,  but  had  become 
yellow  owing  to  the  action  of  the  sun.  It  was  highly  impor- 
tant in  the  interests  of  a  woman  on  trial  for  her  life,  that  the 
day  and  time  when  that  paper  was  first  introduced  into  the 
field  should  be  made  clear.  This  a  scientist  was  able  to  do 
and  the  woman  was  acquitted. 

Even  zoologists,  botanists,  and  astronomers  have  played 
important  parts  in  the  criminal  courts.  Dr.  Hans  Gross, 
the  greatest  of  all  criminologists  and  a  scientist  of  world-wide 
repute,  quotes  the  semi-humorous  case  of  a  man  whose 
corpse  had  been  found  lying  in  a  shallow  stream.  The 
police,  finding  some  live  fleas  on  his  person,  at  once  jumped 
(like  the  fleas)  to  the  conclusion  that  the  body  had  not 
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been  there  for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  as  the  fleas  were  still 
alive.  It  was,  however,  demonstrated  by  actual  experi- 
ment that  a  flea  can  live  for  sixteen  hours  under  water. 

An  analogous  problem  was  unravelled  by  a  botanist. 
A  murder  had  been  committed,  and  it  was  imperative  that 
the  time  of  the  offence  should  be  established.  A  close 
examination  of  the  mise  en  scene  afforded  not  a  vestige  of  a 
clue.  It  was  suddenly  discovered  that  the  culprit  had 
dashed  through  some  undergrowth  in  the  vicinity,  breaking 
many  plants  in  his  flight.  The  ruptured  stems  of  these  were 
submitted  to  a  botanist,  who  quickly  ascertained  how  long 
since  they  had  been  broken. 

In  another  case  a  botanist  was  able  to  estimate  the  age  of 
grass  stains  on  the  clothes  of  a  corpse,  and  forged  another 
link  in  a  very  damning  chain  of  evidence. 

Dr.  Gross  quotes  another  case  involving  an  astronomer. 
A  murder  had  been  committed  outside  a  large  village  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  and  the  case  hinged  on  the  question 
whether  a  person  could  be  seen  lying  at  a  certain  time  on  the 
roadside  in  the  light  of  a  specified  autumn  evening.  That 
particular  evening  being  past  it  could  not,  of  course,  be 
resurrected,  but  an  astronomer  was  found  who  was  able 
to  indicate  the  next  evening — at  a  corresponding  day  in  the 
spring  solstice — when  the  optical  conditions  would  exactly 
correspond  with  those  of  the  evening  in  the  autumn.  The 
case  was  adjourned  until  the  evening  indicated  by  the 
astronomer,  when  the  crime  was  reconstructed  and  solved. 

In  these  days,  when  food  is  being  adulterated  and  faked 
with  impunity,  the  analyst  can  detect  the  presence  of  tin 
salts  in  castor  sugar,  or  turnips  in  jam,  of  copper  sulphate 
in  bottled  peas,  of  pyroligneous  acid  in  vinegar,  of  lead 
chromate  in  mustard,  of  red  ochre  in  cocoa,  and  of  arsenic 
in  beer.  Even  tobacco,  though  not  a  food,  can  be  doctored 
successfully,  as  British  troops  who  have  served  in  Egypt  can 
testify  !    The  leaves  of  the  banana  tree  and  the  fibres  of 
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certain  grasses  are,  according  to  Mr.  A.  Lucas,  the  chief  means 
employed.  These  are  soaked  in  tobacco  essence  which  is 
not,  in  point  of  fact,  a  distilled  by-product  of  the  tobacco 
plant  but  is  a  purely  synthetic  preparation.  The  so-called 
"  Egyptian "  cigarettes  are  not,  incidentally,  made  from 
tobacco  grown  in  Egypt,  for  the  simple  reason  that  tobacco 
culture  is  forbidden  by  law  in  that  country.  The  leaf  is 
imported  into  Egypt  from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

From  the  adulteration  of  food  to  poisoning  is  but  a  short 
step  and  here,  too,  the  assistance  of  the  scientist  is  of  para- 
mount value.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  in 
every  poisoning  trial  the  principal  witnesses  are  the  poison 
experts.  So  vitally  important  is  expert  knowledge  in  cases 
of  this  nature  that  the  services  of  specially  qualified  analysts 
of  repute  only  are  solicited.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  very  few  Harley  Street  physicians  to-day  would  care  to 
undergo  another  examination  in  Tanner's  Memorandum  on 
Poisons,  while  the  average  general  practitioner  would  be 
hopelessly  at  sea  in  a  big  poisoning  trial.  The  poisons  expert 
can  state  whether  a  poison  has  been  administered  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  in  solution,  subcutaneously,  or  in  its  primitive 
form.  He  can  also  discriminate  between  apoplexy  and  opium 
poisoning — a  very  difficult  task,  as  are  the  corresponding 
cases  of  epilepsy  and  prussic  acid  and  of  cholera  and  arsenic. 
It  is,  en  passant,  of  interest  to  learn  that  some  toxins,  e.g., 
sulphuric  acid  and  baryta,  are  poisonous  when  taken 
separately  but  harmless  when  taken  together.  {See 
Chapter  XI.) 

It  must  be  remembered  that  science  is  strictly  impartial 
and  that  while  it  assists  the  police  it  also  offers  aid  to  the 
criminal.  Cases  are  beginning  to  be  suspected  of  murder  by 
microbes.  Should  this  practice  ever  become  really  frequent, 
the  consequences  will  be  too  terrible  to  contemplate.  During 
the  last  cholera  epidemic  in  Petrograd  a  physician  was 
found  to  have  doped  the  bread  of  one  of  his  patients  with 
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cholera  germs — ^with  fatal  results — ^while  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  during  the  German  East  African 
campaign  the  enemy  persistently  poisoned  wells  with 
dysentry  bacteria.  A  Teuton  named  Hopf  tried,  in  1921, 
to  murder  his  father,  his  wife,  and  his  two  children,  by 
infecting  various  eatables  with  the  germs  of  various  fatal 
diseases,  posting  the  foodstuffs  to  his  intended  victims. 
Each  of  the  latter  had,  as  is  usually  the  case,  been  heavily 
insured  by  Herr  Hopf,  whose  guilt  was  first  suspected  by  a 
chemist  and  eventually  proved  by  the  microscope  of  an 
analyst.  In  this  connection.  Professor  Bernard  H.  Spilsbury, 
the  eminent  Home  Office  analyst,  addressing  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  on  March  i6th,  1921,  said  that 
during  the  European  War  a  number  of  Jews  from  the  East 
End  were  found  to  have  infected  their  saliva  with  tuberculin, 
a  dead  culture  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  used  for  inoculation 
into  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis  as  a  curative  measure, 
in  order  to  evade  military  service  by  giving  the  impression 
that  they  were  suffering  from  tuberculosis. 

The  detection  of  crime  by  the  microscope  has  been  brought 
to  a  fine  art  in  Austria,  the  land  of  scientific  man-hunting 
{see  Chapter  XXX).  In  the  case  of  hair  alone  the  micro- 
scope can  furnish  valuable  testimony.  Hair  is  discovered 
on  the  scene  of  a  crime.  Is  it  human  hair,  or  that  of  an 
animal  ?  If  human,  is  it  that  of  an  adult  or  of  a  child  ? 
Is  it  dyed  ?  Adult  hair  has  a  jointed  appearance  resembling 
under  the  microscope  a  malacca  cane  ;  that  of  young  children 
is  plain  and  smooth.  The  usual  method  of  treating  hair  for 
microscopical  examination  is  to  soak  it  in  ether,  to  expel 
fatty  matter,  and  to  mount  it,  when  dry,  in  Canada  balsam. 
{See  Chapter  XXXI.) 

A  true  story,  not  without  interest,  is  related  by  Dr.  Gross, 
of  Dr.  Emile  Pfaff,  the  celebrated  Austrian  microscopist.  A 
man  had  committed  a  cowardly  assault  on  another,  and  had 
dropped  his  cap  in  his  flight.    Inside  the  cap  were  two  hairs. 
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These  the  police  took  to  Dr.  Pfaff.  He  found  that  the  hairs 
were  grey,  but  of  a  dark  medulla,  or  central  canal,  running 
through  the  length  of  the  hair  like  the  lead  of  a  pencil. 
He  accordingly  deduced  that  they  were  the  hairs  of  a  dark 
man  just  beginning  to  turn  grey.  The  hairs  were  short,  blunt, 
and  indicated  a  recent  visit  to  a  barber.  The  roots  were 
beginning  to  waste,  and  therefore  appeared  to  have  come 
from  a  part  of  the  head  just  beginning  to  turn  bald.  Traces 
of  perspiration  indicated  stoutness.  Dr.  Pfaff  then  inserted 
the  following  advertisement  in  the  newspapers  : — 

"  Wanted,  a  man  of  middle  age  of  robust  constitution,  inclined  to  obesity, 
"  black  hair  intermingled  with  grey,  recently  cut ;  commencing  to  grow 
bald." 

The  culprit  was  ultimately  tracked  down  through  the 
medium  of  the  microscope:  This  has  also  frequently  been 
of  value  in  forgery  cases,  not  only  by  facilitating  a  closer 
scrutiny  of  suspected  handwriting,  but  also  by  accentuating 
the  structure  of  the  fibres  in  the  paper  of  suspected  documents. 
Similarly,  the  microscope  can  determine  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  threads  in  a  square  centimetre,  and  state 
whether  they  are  of  wool,  cotton,  or  any  other  material. 

A  microscope  rendered  excellent  service  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  had  been  murdered  by  a  sharp  blow  on  the  head 
with  a  chisel.  A  particle  of  thread  was  found  caught  in  the 
junction  of  the  handle  and  blade.  This  thread,  under 
microscopic  examination,  was  found  to  be  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  used  in  the  waistcoat  pockets  of  the  accused 
man. 

Even  dust  and  mud  may  be  made  to  bear  witness  in  a 
criminal  trial.  Dr.  Gross  quotes  a  case  in  which  a  garment 
was  found  on  the  scene  of  a  crime.  It  was  sealed  up  in  a 
stout  paper  bag  and  vigorously  beaten  for  some  time,  until  a 
deposit  of  dust  was  found  in  the  bag.  This  was  examined 
and  found  to  consist  of  finely  pulverised  sawdust.  It  was, 
therefore,  deduced  of  the  coat  that  it  belonged  either  to  a 
carpenter  or  to  a  joiner     But  there  was  also  present 
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powdered  glue  in  fair  quantities  ;  and  as  this  is  not  used  by- 
carpenters  the  owner  was  assumed  to  be  a  joiner  which,  in 
fact,  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 

From  careful  examination  of  the  dust  found  in  a  person's 
pockets  may  be  written  the  history  of  the  wearer  over  the 
period  during  which  he  has  worn  the  garment.  Minute 
particles  of  the  material,  of  which  the  garment  is  made  or 
lined  are  bound  to  be  present,  also  the  dust  of  the  library, 
office,  shop  or  factory  in  which  the  wearer  works  and,  finally, 
the  dust  deposited  by  articles  introduced  into  the  pockets, 
such  as  tobacco  dust,  pulverized  particles  of  paper  as  from 
'bus  tickets,  newspapers,  etc.,  and  from  string,  matches, 
pocket-book  and  so  on  ad  infinitum, 

Mr.  A.  Lucas  cites  a  case  in  which  a  safe  had  been  attacked 
and  some  of  the  fine  sand  used  as  fireproof  packing  between 
the  two  walls  of  the  safe  had  been  found  scattered  about  the 
room.  Some  dust  found  in  the  clothes  of  two  suspects  was 
microscopically  shown  to  be  identical  with  the  fireproofing 
and  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  cracksmen. 

Sherlock  Holmes  frequently  deducted  from  noting  the  mud 
on  their  boots  when  his  clients  came,  and  cases  are  on  record 
where  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  man  has  been  established 
by  the  mud  on  his  boots.  In  one  case  a  murder  had  been 
committed  in  a  flour  mill.  The  boots  of  the  suspect  were 
taken  and  microscopically  examined.  First  a  layer  of  mud 
was  encountered,  then  a  thin  layer  of  flour  and  finally  another 
layer  of  mud.  This  demonstrated,  at  least,  the  possibility 
that  he  had  walked  along  a  muddy  road  into  a  flour  mill  and 
back  again.  Further  discoveries  supplied  the  gaps  in  the 
evidence  and  the  man  was  finally  convicted. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  blood,  one  is  confronted  with 
a  very  vast  field  of  inquiry.  {See  Chapter  XXXII.)  On  first 
noticing  a  stain  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  made  by 
blood,  an  investigator  must  make  sure.  A  solution  of  the 
stain  is  accordingly  obtained  and  tested.   The  solution  used 
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is  generally  tincture  of  guaic,  to  which  the  stain  itself  is 
added  and  tested. 

Should  there  be  no  doubt  that  a  stain  has  been  caused  by 
blood,  this  test  is,  of  course,  superfluous,  but  it  must  be 
tested  nevertheless,  in  order  to  discover  whether  it  has  been 
made  by  human  blood  or  by  that  of  some  animal,  the  solution 
in  this  case  being  composed  of  one  part  of  potassium  cyanide 
to  nine  parts  of  water.  The  difference  between  human  and 
animal  blood  lies  in  the  number,  size,  shape  and  grouping  of 
the  corpuscles.  But  a  more  reliable  test  is  that  known  as 
the  serum  test.  Six  glass  test  tubes  are  obtained  and  each  is 
half-filled  with  human  serum.  To  each  of  the  first  five  tubes 
is  added  one  drop  of  the  fresh  blood  of  a  different  animal. 
Into  the  sixth  tube  is  poured  a  solution  of  the  suspected 
stain.  If  at  the  end  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  a  red  deposit, 
or  clot,  is  found  in  the  sixth  tube,  the  blood  is  that  of  a  human 
being,  and  in  this  case  the  contents  of  the  other  five  tubes 
will  have  become  red.  The  transferring  of  the  stain  from  its 
"  bed  "  to  the  solution  presents  no  difficulty  except  in  the 
case  of  plaster,  leather,  metals,  and  oak,  when  special  treat- 
ment is  necessary. 

To  determine  the  age  of  a  stain  it  is  treated  with  arsenic 
or  with  chlorine  water,  but  this  may  also  be  roughly  guessed 
by  its  appearance.  A  drop  of  blood  falling  upon  any  non- 
absorbent  surface  will  quickly  assume  the  properties  of  a 
jelly.  A  few  minutes  later  part  of  the  jelly  will  shrink  and 
become  denser,  while  a  second  part  will  be  come  a  pale  yellow 
liquid.  In  two  hours  the  dense  fraction  will  become  practi- 
cally solid,  while  the  liquid  portion  becomes  thinner  and  of 
greater  transparency.  Within  three  hours  the  liquid  has 
dried  up,  leaving  but  the  hard  clot,  which  after  five  or  six 
days  assumes,  especially  if  exposed  to  the  sun,  a  fawn-grey 
tint. 

Should  the  blood  fall  upon  a  coloured  material  the  tints 
of  the  latter  play  curious  pranks  with  the  bloodstain,  dyeing 
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it  pink,  green,  russet,  and,  indeed,  almost  any  colour  except 
that  of  blood  ! 

In  a  house  destroyed  by  fire  a  semi-carbonized  corpse  was 
discovered.  The  question  arose  :  had  the  victim  been  mur- 
dered before  the  outbreak  of  fire  or  had  he  been  suffocated 
by  the  carbon-monoxide  fumes  released  by  the  conflagration  ? 
Now  blood  possesses  certain  properties  which  are  profoundly 
affected  by  certain  chemicals.  But  blood  submitted  to  the 
influence  of  carbon  monoxide  does  not  respond  to  chemical 
action  at  all.  Dr.  Paul  Jesserich  accordingly  tested  the  blood 
and  discovered  no  change.  The  man,  therefore,  had  been 
sulfocated  and  not  murdered. 

With  such  rapid  strides  has  science  advanced  of  recent 
years  that  it  is  now  almost  possible  to  determine  a  man's 
race  by  a  test  of  blood.  Blood  tests  have  been  made  in  the 
cases  of  men  of  seventeen  different  nations,  and  show  that 
blood  possesses  two  distinct  qualities  which  may  be  briefly 
classified  as  "  A  "  and  B."  In  the  English  race  the  amount 
of  "  A  "  in  the  blood  is  forty-three  per  cent.,  while  in  Indians 
it  is  only  eighteen  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  Indians 
have  forty-one  per  cent,  of  "  B,"  while  Englishmen  only 
boast  seven  per  cent. 

In  the  European  types  the  proportion  of  "  A  "  is  approxi- 
mately the  same,  and  the  proportion  of  "  B  "  is  small.  In 
the  case  of  "  intermediates,"  i.e.,  Arabs,  Russians,  Magyars, 
Turks  and  Jews,  the  proportion  of  "  B  "  shows  a  steadily 
rising  percentage,  and  it  continues  to  rise  through  the  Asio- 
African  types  until  it  reaches  its  maximum  in  the  Indian. 
Dr.  Albert  Abrams,  Professor  of  Pathology  at  the  Stamford 
University,  San  Francisco,  goes  even  further,  and  claims  to 
prove  parentage  by  the  synchronization  of  the  electronic 
vibrations  of  drops  of  blood  from  the  father  with  those  of 
the  child,  and  cases  depending  upon  his  expert  opinion 
have  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 
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To  pass  from  blood  to  wounds  is  a  natural  mental  process, 
and  here  again,  science  offers  its  infallible  aid.  It  is  worthy 
of  note,  at  the  outset,  that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  a 
sharp  blade  will  necessarily  produce  a  clean  cut.  This 
depends  entirely  upon  the  angle  at  which  the  blade  is  pro- 
pelled though,  speaking  broadly,  wounds  caused  by  a  sharp 
instrument  are  nearly  always  wedge-shaped  at  the  base, 
while  those  inflicted  by  a  blunt  weapon  generally  present 
a  crushed  base.  Again,  the  form  of  the  wound  but  rarely 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  weapon.  Attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  a  stabbing  wound  is  sometimes  narrower 
than  the  instrument  employed.  This  is  so  when  a  blunt 
knife  is  used.  The  bluntness  causes  the  weapon  to  push  the 
skin  inwards  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  blow,  forming 
a  cup-shaped  depression.  Simultaneously,  the  skin  is 
stretched,  so  that  when  the  blade  finally  enters  it  cuts  its 
own  width  of  stretched  skin,  say  one  inch,  but  only  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  of  unstretched  skin.  The  wound 
accordingly  appears  to  have  been  inflicted  with  a  blade  of 
the  lesser  width. 

Science  can  also  indicate  whether  a  wound  has  been 
inflicted  before  or  after  death.  In  the  former  case  the  wound 
gapes,  owing  to  the  elastic  retraction  of  the  living  skin,  and 
bleeds  freely.  In  the  latter  instance,  there  is  no  retraction 
— the  skin  being  dead — and  practically  no  bleeding. 

A  skilled  surgeon  can  gauge  with  remarkable  accuracy, 
by  examining  a  bullet  wound  and  the  orifice  of  exit,  the 
distance  from  which  the  shot  was  fired  and  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  propelling  charge. 

The  scientific  criminologist  can,  by  the  candid  precision 
of  his  syllogisms,  make  even  the  dead  convey  a  message. 
The  corpse  of  a  man  is  lying  on  the  ground,  a  revolver  in  its 
hand.  To  the  layman  the  pose  and  the  presence  of  the  weapon 
suggest  felo  de  se.  The  scientist  comes  on  the  scene,  however, 
and  a  mere  glance  at  the  hand  holding  the  revolver  teUs 
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him  that  it  is  not  a  case  of  suicide.  If  the  deceased  had  taken 
his  life  with  the  revolver,  the  grasping  of  the  revolver  would 
have  been  the  last  act  of  will  which  he  performed  in  his  life. 
Now  in  rigor  mortis^  or  the  freezing  of  the  muscles  im- 
mediately after  death,  the  limbs  retain  the  position  of  the 
last  act  of  will  which  they  performed.  Therefore,  if  the 
revolver  had  been  tightly  clutched,  by  the  contraction  of 
the  unresisting  muscles,  this  would  have  proved,  ipso  facto, 
that  it  had  been  in  the  hand  of  the  deceased  before  his  death 
and  would  furnish  a  strong  presumption  that  he  had  caused 
his  own  death. 

It  is  of  interest  to  remember  that  a  suicide  hardly  ever 
shoots  himself  through  an  eye,  though  this  is  a  sure  and 
certain  means  of  accomplishing  one's  final  exit.  In  fact 
the  pains  taken  by  suicides  generally  to  consummate  their 
own  destruction  without  undue  discomfort  are  unaccountably 
whimsical.  One  villainous  old  hag  hanged  her  husband  with 
a  rusty  chain,  but  performed  a  like  operation  on  her  own 
neck  with  a  carefully-arranged  silk  handkerchief,  while 
another  drowned  herself  in  a  tub  of  warm  water — a  quaint 
blending  of  pathos  and  bathos  ! 

Another  case  in  which  science  coldly  discriminated  between 
natural  death  and  murder  was  that  in  which  the  body  of  a 
young  man,  clad  only  in  a  pair  of  bathing  drawers,  was  found 
in  a  lake,  the  presumption  being  that  he  had  died  of  heart 
failure  while  bathing.  Apart,  however,  from  the  fact  that 
young  men  do  not  usually  make  a  point  of  bathing  in  mid- 
winter— for  it  was  January — medical  evidence  disclosed 
unmistakable  signs  of  strangulation.  The  skill  of  the  physi- 
cian cannot,  however,  yet  discriminate  between  bruises 
inflicted  on  a  living  body,  and  those  raised  on  a  corpse. 

Anglo-Indian  readers  will  remember  that  to  strangle  one's 
enemy  and  then  hang  him,  to  imply  suicide,  is  a  very  frequent 
crime  in  all  parts  of  that  most  fascinating  country.  {See 
Chapter  XXI.) 
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Turning  to  the  question  of  finger-prints,  an  incident  is 
recalled  in  which  a  famous  professor  of  the  Humanities  was 
found  lying  dead  by  his  bedside,  bearing  several  gashes 
across  his  left  temple,  which  had  bled  freely.  On  a  periodical 
lying  on  a  table  in  the  room  were  three  bloody  finger-prints. 
Rumour,  which  feeds  upon  itself,  pointed  to  the  old  gentle- 
man's son  as  the  culprit,  and  this  unfortunate  youth  was  soon 
under  arrest.  He  was,  however,  defended  by  an  eminent 
lawyer-scientist,  and  the  following  facts,  brought  out  at 
the  trial  by  the  skill  and  persistence  of  his  counsel,  secured 
his  acquittal.  The  professor  had  been  seized  with  heart 
failure  during  the  night  and  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  his 
usual  restorative  from  a  drawer  in  the  table  against  which, 
however,  he  fell  in  his  weakness  and  severely  wounded  his 
forehead.  The  corner  of  the  table  was  found  to  correspond 
exactly  with  the  wound  in  his  left  temple.  He  then 
instinctively  placed  his  hand  to  his  wound  and,  leaning  on 
the  table  with  the  bloody  hand,  left  his  own  finger-prints  on 
the  journal.  Returning  to  bed  he  fell  a  second  time,  pro- 
ducing a  fresh  wound,  which  was  found  to  correspond  with 
the  carving  on  the  bedstead,  and  in  a  few  seconds  he  was 
dead. 

There  are  but  few  known  cases  in  which  the  inadvertent 
leaving  of  finger-prints  on  the  scene  of  a  crime  has  resulted 
in  a  conviction.  Contrary  to  the  popular  delusion,  finger- 
prints are  seldom  of  evidential  value  in  the  tracking  of 
criminals  :  almost  their  sole  value  is  in  offering  an  infallible 
means  of  identification^  the  ratio  of  their  two  uses  being  as 
one  to  fifty.    {See  Chapter  XXXVHI.) 

In  a  well-known  burglary  case  occurring  at  Lyons,  the 
blurred  finger-prints  of  the  culprits — Boudet  and  Simonin — 
were  left  on  the  lid  of  a  rosewood  box.  The  latest  impressions 
were  developed  by  lead  carbonate  and  photographed. 

It  is,  however,  significant  that  this  one  case  is  of  so  unusual 
a  nature  as  to  be  encountered  in  the  pages  of  nearly  every 
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new  book  on  criminology,  and  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a 
freak  case. 

Science  can  throw  into  prominence  finger-prints  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye  not  only  by  photography,  but  better  still, 
by  the  application  of  osmic  acid  or  of  iodine  vapour.  Mr. 
C.  A.  Mitchell  relates  a  case  inwhich  he  developed  latent 
prints  three  years  old  by  applying  ordinary  "  Swan  "  ink. 
The  September,  1921,  number  of  Dactylography  embodied  a 
letter  from  a  correspondent  advocating  a  new  and  simple 
method  of  recording  finger-prints.  A  piece  of  self-toning 
P.O. P.  is  exposed  until  it  becomes  black.  The  finger  is 
impressed  on  it  for  three  seconds,  when  the  paper  is  dipped 
into  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  after  which  the 
print  shows  up  white  against  a  black  ground.  The  print 
is  washed  in  water  for  two  seconds,  then  placed  in  the  usual 
hyposulphate  solution  (four  ounces  to  the  pint  of  water) 
and  hung  up  to  dry. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  finger-prints  can  be  forged. 
Dr.  R.  Austin  Freeman,  in  one  of  his  intensely  fascinating 
novels,  describes  a  method  which  the  present  writer  has 
tested  for  himself. 

A  genuine  finger-print  is  obtained  and  photographed  on  a 
reversed  plate.  This  latter  is  clamped  in  a  frame  with  another 
plate  made  of  gelatine  which  has  been  treated  with  potassium 
bichromate.  This  now  becomes  chromicized  gelatine. 
This  frame  is  then  exposed  to  the  influence  of  natural  light. 
Now  chromicized  gelatine  is  soluble  in  hot  water  provided 
that  it  is  not  exposed  to  light.  In  this  case  the  furrows  of 
the  finger-prints  will  exclude  the  light.  In  other  words,  the 
ridges  admit  the  light  and  render  the  gelatine  under  them 
insoluble.  If  the  plate,  then,  is  very  gently  washed  in  hot 
water,  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  ridges  will  remain 
intact,  standing  out  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  plate,  like  the 
lettering  on  a  rubber  stamp.  The  plate,  when  hard  and  dry 
is  in  fact,  used  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  a  rubber 
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stamp  and  if  pressed  on  an  inked  pad  will  forge  a  finger- 
print to  perfection.    {Sec  Chapter  XXXVIII.) 

Medical  jurists  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  foot- 
prints, the  latest  pronunciamento  being  that  sex  can  be 
determined  from  an  imprint  of  the  naked  foot. 

Turning  to  the  forgery  of  handwriting,  it  is  not  widely 
known  that  as  much  assistance  is  offered  to  the  detective 
by  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  ink  used  as  by  a  scrutiny  of 
the  handwriting  itself.  Aniline  inks,  for  instance,  are  a 
comparatively  recent  invention.  If,  therefore,  one  has 
been  used  on  an  "  old  "  manuscript,  it  is  undeniably  a 
forgery. 

The  chemist  can  determine  the  approximate  age  of  a 
writing  by  applying  a  bleaching  reagent  to  the  ink.  The  usual 
bleaching  reagent  is  either  muriatic  acid,  antimony  chloride, 
oxalic  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid,  all  being  diluted  with  pure 
distilled  water.  When  a  feather  or  a  dab  of  cotton  wool 
is  dipped  into  one  of  these  reagents  and  deftly  applied  to  the 
writing  suspected  the  latter  will  become  light  blue.  Should 
no  change  occur  within  twenty  seconds  the  writing  is  over 
ten  years  of  age.  Seventeenth  Century  "  documents  have 
been  offered  for  sale  written  in  red  ink,  albeit  that  that  ink 
was  unknown  prior  to  1780.    {See  Chapter  XIX.) 

With  regard  to  the  presence  of  secret  inks,  such  as  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  onion  juice,  lemon 
juice,  milk,  cobalt  salts,  etc.,  these  can  be  detected  by  the 
application  of  a  suitable  reagent,  such  as  ammonia,  ferric 
chloride,  tannic  acid  or  iodine  vapour — the  last-named 
being  perhaps  the  simplest  and  most  effective. 

Even  though  papers  be  torn  and  burned,  science  can  piece 
them  together  and  compel  them  to  deliver  up  their  message. 

The  best  known  method  is  the  Gross  process,  which  is  as 
follows.  Anyone  who  has  thrown  letters  on  a  fire  will  have 
noticed  that  the  writing  on  the  charred  fragments  stands  out 
quite  clearly,  more  often  than  not  as  white  or  grey  against 
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the  black  background,  though  sometimes  the  relativity  ol 
the  hues  is  reversed. 

This  writing  can  be  preserved  and  deciphered.  A  quantity 
of  transparent  tracing  paper  is  obtained  and  affixed  to  a 
board  with  drawing  pins.  As  each  of  the  charred  fragments  is 
picked  up  a  corresponding  area  of  the  tracing  paper  is  covered 
with  gum,  and  the  paper  gingerly  pressed  down  on  to  the 
gum,  no  attempt  yet  being  made  to  affix  them  in  the  order 
of  their  original  appearance.  At  this  point  a  very  real  diffi- 
culty is  encountered,  namely  that  arising  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  burnt  paper  is  convex,  brittle,  and  fragile,  and  on 
an  attempt  being  made  to  flatten  it  out  it  will  break  into 
numerous  fragments. 

There  are  several  ways  of  softening  the  fragments,  one  of 
which  is  to  arrange,  round  the  edge  of  the  tracing  paper,  a 
few  objects  several  inches  high  and  to  stretch  across  it  a 
well-damped  piece  of  cloth  folded  several  times.  The  papers 
are  now  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  and  should  soon  straighten 
themselves  out.  When  all  the  fragments  are  severally 
flattened  out  and  fixed,  the  tracing  paper  is  carefully 
cut  round  each  fragment  and  the  complete  sheet 
of  writing  reconstructed,  after  the  manner  of  a  jig-saw 
puzzle,  on  a  sheet  of  glass.  A  second  sheet  of  glass  is  then 
pressed  on  to  the  face  of  the  resurrected  paper  and 
their  respective  edges  bound  together  as  in  the  case  of  a 
passe-partout  photo  frame.  The  whole  is  then  placed  in  a 
favourable  light  and  deciphered,  being  reproduced  in  more 
reliable  and  enduring  form,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  the 
camera.   (^"^^  Chapter  XXXIII.) 

Should  an  investigating  officer  need  to  strengthen  any 
papers  which  may  become  damaged  through  constant  and 
careless  handling,  he  can  achieve  his  object  by  immersing 
them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
stearine  and  three  parts  of  collodion.  They  will  be  fit  for 
use  when  dry. 
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Against  the  criminal  the  modern  scientist  brings  another 
weapon  in  the  shape  of  optics.  The  Dikatopter,  invented 
by  Mr.  Henry  Eppers,  is  the  case  in  point.  It  is  used  in 
making  drawings  of  the  scene  of  a  crime.  By  the  use  of 
transparent  drawing  paper  and  the  ingenious  disposition 
of  two  mirrors  a  draughtsman  can  make  an  accurate  drawing 
to  scale  of  the  scene  or  of  any  object  within  it,  tracing  through 
the  paper  the  original  terrain  as  though  it  were  a  brightly 
coloured  print  upon  which  the  tracing  paper  had  been 
superimposed. 

Another  valuable  invention  is  the  "  net  glass  "  of  Dr. 
Gross,  consisting  of  a  black  mirror  mounted  in  a  wooden 
frame  which  is  pierced  with  holes  through  which  threads  are 
stretched,  dividing  the  mirror  into  squares,  after  the  manner 
of  a  tennis  racquet.  The  draughtsman  posts  himself  at  a 
point  where  the  mise  en  sc}ne  is  exactly  contained  by  the 
mirror  though,  of  course,  in  negative.  The  paper  used  is 
divided  into  the  same  number  of  squares,  and  of  the 
same  size,  as  those  on  the  mirror  are  reproduced  by  the 
corresponding  squares  on  the  paper,  the  negative 
drawing  being  subsequently  retraced  in  reverse  to  form 
a  positive. 

This  invention  recalls  to  mind  the  metric  photographs 
of  Monsieur  Bertillon.    {See  Chapter  XXXVII.) 

Natives  employed  in  the  diamond  mines  on  the  Rand  used 
sometimes  to  seek  to  smuggle  diamonds  from  the  mines  by 
swallowing  them.  Now,  however,  an  X-ray  examination  in 
suspicious  cases  soon  sets  all  doubt  at  rest.  The  use  of 
X-rays  has  extended  in  other  directions,  as  in  the  recording 
of  finger-prints,  the  finding  of  contraband  rubber  hidden  in 
bales  of  cotton,  and  the  ascertaining  of  the  age  of  an  alleged 
minor  by  photographing  his  bones.  This  use  of  X-rays 
on  a  large  scale  was  finally  adopted  through  the  efforts  and 
example  of  the  late  Sir  James  McKenzie  Dawson.  The 
latest  discovery  in  X-rays  is  autochrome  photography, 
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making  it  possible  to  take  coloured  photos  of  matter  within 
matter.    {See  Chapter  XXXIII.) 

Professor  Wood  of  John  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
U.S.A.,  has  invented  a  simple  apparatus  known  as  the 
detectascope,  or  fish-eye  lens.  This  device  enables  one 
to  see  from  one  room  what  is  going  on  in  another.  A  fish 
can  see  objects  over  half  a  sphere,  possessing  an  eye  of 
extraordinary  refracting  power  and  the  detectascope  is 
merely  a  long  metal  tube  with  a  lens  at  one  end  fashioned  on 
the  lines  of  a  fish's  eye,  the  other  end  being  of  plain  glass. 
By  boring  a  small  hole  in  the  wall  common  to  both  apart- 
ments a  detective  can  observe  from  one  room  a  cracksman 
at  work  in  the  next. 

The  safebreaker,  however,  draws  level  with  the  police  by 
the  aid  of  his  oxyacetylene  blow-pipe.  The  principle  of  this 
device  is  as  follows  :  Acetylene  (C2  H2)  is  an  endothermic 
gas,  i.e.,  it  emits  heat  on  decomposition.  When  acetylene, 
under  pressure,  is  burned  with  oxygen,  also  under  pressure, 
they  generate  a  temperature  of  7,ooo°F.,  and  can  reduce  any 
metal  in  existence  to  the  consistency  of  melted  butter 
v^ithin  ten  minutes.  Two  cylinders  are  used,  one  of  com- 
pressed acetylene  and  one  of  compressed  oxygen.  A  pipe 
leads  from  each,  and  the  two  pipes  meet  at  a  nozzle  through 
which  the  combined  gases  rush  out,  their  force  and  volume 
being  regulated  by  taps  and  indicated  by  gauges.  The 
double  stream  is  ignited,  and  the  flame  concentrated  upon 
the  safe  or  other  object  of  the  crackman's  attention,  which 
quickly  yields  to  the  intense  heat.  No  tool  is  used  in  the 
actual  cutting,  a  second  and  independent  stream  of  oxygen 
being  directed  on  to  the  white-hot  metal  to  produce  the 
cut. 

Occasionally  a  safe  is  opened  from  the  top.  In  this  case 
a  preparation  invented  by  one  of  Krupp's  workmen,  one 
Goldschmidt,  being  used.  It  is  a  mixture  of  powdered 
aluminium  and  ferrous  oxide.    It  may  be  thrown  on  a  fire 
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tvithout  result,  but  when  powdered  magnesium  is  added  and 
a  match  apphed  a  temperature  of  several  thousand  degrees 
is  quickly  generated  and  the  metal  underneath  the  powder 
melted.  Owing  to  the  employment  of  a  powder  in  this  case 
the  safe  must  needs  be  opened  from  the  top  and  the  draw- 
back, in  the  eyes  of  the  modern  Raffles,  is  that  the  molten 
metal  may  destroy,  in  falling,  bank-notes  or  valuable  bonds 
in  the  safe.    {See  Chapter  XII.) 


CHAPTER  XXXV 


Concerning  Clues 

THE  popular  idea  that  a  clue  is  a  mysterious  pheno- 
menon which  normal  people  overlook,  but  which 
some  super-normal  sleuth  wrenches  from  its  sur- 
roundings and  invests  with  a  significance  and  importance 
which  are  shattering  in  their  assembled  deadliness,  is  only 
half  the  truth. 

The  other  half  is  that  the  clue,  when  properly  appreciated 
and  properly  handled,  and  regarded  dispassionately  as 
merely  one  trifle  in  a  lengthy  chain  of  similar  trifles  may, 
and  may  not,  be  of  value  in  unravelling  a  crime. 

To  discuss  the  subject  in  its  bewildering  entirety  would 
involve  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  It  resembles  the  Sahara 
in  that  the  further  one  penetrates  the  more  spacious  it 
appears. 

An  incident  may  seem  trifling  but  may  lead  to  a  great 
discovery.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  seem  to  bristle  with 
significance  and  lead  one  to  a  fruitless  investigation. 

A  detective  was  walking  one  morning  along  a  deserted 
street  in  Vauxhall,  when  he  noticed  a  wisp  of  tissue  paper 
flutter  lazily  from  a  top  window  on  to  the  ground.  He 
thought  nothing  of  the  incident  at  first,  but  out  of  idle 
curiosity  picked  it  up.  It  bore  traces  of  having  been  wrapped 
around  a  pile  of  coins,  their  circular  shape  and  milled  edges 
Joeing  reproduced  on  the  paper.  One  thing  followed  another 
until,  from  that  fortuitous  discovery,  the  most  dangerous 
gang  of  coiners  in  the  history  of  London  crime  had  been 
convicted  ! 
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In  another  case,  a  policeman  on  duty  one  winter's  morning 
happened  to  notice  that  the  frost  had  been  brushed  off  part 
of  the  top  rail  of  a  low  gate  giving  access  to  a  warehouse. 
He  decided  that  someone  had  scaled  the  gate,  and  he  proved 
to  be  right,  the  discovery  leading  to  the  arrest  of  a  gang  of 
warehouse  thieves,  who  were  caught  in  the  act. 

There  is  only  one  exception — which  will  be  discussed  in 
due  course — to  the  general  rule  that  a  clue  is  a  thing  of 
chance,  born  of  the  carelessness  of  its  author,  and  acquiring 
prominence  through  the  casual  notice  of  a  second  party. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  not  generally  known  that  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  the  famous  artist  was,  when  a  boy,  instru- 
mental in  furnishing  a  clue  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  a 
burglar.  He  was  looking  over  the  wall  of  a  garden  in  which 
young  Gainsborough  was  sitting.  The  latter  sketched  him 
on  the  spot,  not  knowing  that  the  man  was  trespassing,  and 
the  thief  was  eventually  identified  from  the  drawing. 

An  equally  accidental  clue  resulted  in  a  big  coup  some 
years  ago.  A  young  policeman  was  watching  the  progress 
of  a  case  at  the  Old  Bailey.  In  front  of  him  sat  a  tatter- 
demalion who  was  holding  his  hat  in  such  a  way  that  the 
inside  of  the  crown  was  visible  to  the  policeman.  The  case 
was  a  long  one  and  the  thoughts  of  the  policeman  wandered, 
in  boredom,  to  the  hat  and  its  owner,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
lengthy  contemplation  of  both  they  were  indelibly  stamped 
upon  his  memory.  Months  later  that  hat  was  found  on  the 
scene  of  a  particularly  daring  robbery.  The  rest  of  the 
story  can  be  guessed. 

Again,  take  the  typewriter.  When  the  typewriter  was 
first  invented  it  was  greeted  with  joy  by  the  criminal  of 
resource,  especially  by  the  forger  and  the  writer  of  anony- 
mous letters.  Nothing  seems  easier  than  to  type  an  extra 
word,  or  even  several,  into  a  typewritten  letter  appearing 
over  someone  else's  signature,  while  to  the  writer  of  anony- 
mous letters  the  typewriter  would  seem  to  be  a  boon,  in  that 
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it  offers  him  a  means  of  escape  from  the  weapons  of  the 
handwriting  expert.    {See  Chapter  XIX.) 

While  a  letter  written  in  manuscript  undoubtedly  offers 
many  vulnerable  points  to  the  experts,  it  is  not  altogether 
true  to  assert  that  the  use  of  the  typewriter  ensures  complete 
immunity  from  detection. 

In  endeavouring  to  unravel  a  mystery  involving  the 
typewriter.  tAvo  points  must  needs  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Firstly,  proof  must  be  adduced  to  show  that  a  certain 
make  of  machine  was  used,  and  secondly,  further  proof  must 
be  brought  forward  that  a  particular  machine  of  that  make 
was  employed. 

If  the  source  of  the  suspected  letter  is  problematical  the 
difficulty  of  probing  the  mystery  is  enhanced.  But  when 
one  has  reason  to  suspect  that  a  certain  person  is  the  author 
of  the  typewritten  matter  the  field  of  inquiry  is  narrowed 
down,  and  detection  facilitated.  In  an  office,  for  example, 
in  which  several  typewriters  are  in  daily  use,  copies  of  the 
suspected  document  may  be  typed  from  each  machine,  and 
that  on  which  the  copy  bearing  the  strongest  resemblance  to 
the  original  was  made,  will  probably  be  the  one  used  to  type 
the  original.  The  person  who  normally  uses  that  machine 
may  accordingly  prove  to  be  the  author  of  the  forgery, 
though  not  necessarily. 

The  theory  on  which  detection  by  typewriter  is  based  is 
simple.  When  a  batch  of  machines  is  turned  out  by  a  firm 
of  typewriter  manufacturers,  each  is  perfect,  and  a  duplicate 
of  each  of  its  fellows,  but  from  the  first  time  they  are  used 
they  begin  to  differ  from  one  another.  The  slightest 
displacement  of  a  lever,  or  set  of  levers,  each  actuated  by 
a  key,  will  result  in  a  slight  deviation  from  the  normal  on 
the  part  of  the  letters,  etc.,  which  it  governs.  One 
letter  may  be  forced  over  to  one  side ;  another  may 
lean  to  the  opposite  side  ;  a  small  piece  may  be  chipped  off. 
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such  as  the  stem  of  the  d,"  or  the  arm  of  the  r." 
Again,  the  roller  over  which  the  paper  travels  when  being 
used  is  round,  and  if  a  letter  or  figure  which  has  been  dis- 
placed is  worked  for  some  time  in  that  state,  a  portion  of  it 
will  become  more  and  more  worn  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
of  it. 

Detection  may  be  further  assisted  by  the  ribbon.  For 
example,  a  capital  "  E  "  covers  a  comparatively  large  area. 

Viewed  through  a  microscope  whose  degree  of  magnifica- 
tion is  known,  the  number  of  threads  to  the  inch  may  be 
calculated,  and  the  type  of  ribbon  used  may  be  ascertained. 

Normally  the  ink  used  offers  little,  if  any,  assistance  to  the 
detective,  and  though  there  are  dozens  of  kinds  of  writing  ink, 
there  are  barely  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  typing  ink,  the  violet 
aniline  ink  being  generally  used. 

Even  the  typist  may  leave  his  or  her  mark  upon  the  work 
turned  out.  Some  have  a  heavier  touch  than  others, 
while  spacing,  indenting,  and  punctuation  vary  among 
individuals. 

Each  of  all  these  considerations  taken  by  itself  may  not 
suffice  to  indicate  the  identity  of  a  suspected  person,  though 
men  have  been  hanged  ere  now  on  evidence  arising  out  of 
clues  as  slender,  but  their  cumulative  testimony  may  prove 
to  be  a  telling  argument  in  a  court  of  law. 

Turning  to  clues  found  on  the  scenes,  so  to  speak,  of  crimes, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  a 
crime  is  sown  with  clues  by  an  accommodating  cracksman. 
Such  a  happy  state  of  affairs  is  seldom,  if  ever,  encountered. 
We  have  all  read  of  the  detective  who  arrives  upon  a  scene 
which  is  littered  with  clues,  helps  himself  to  the  most  obvious 
ones  and,  gorged  with  clues,  tracks  the  fugitive  as  in  a  paper- 
chase  across  country  conveniently  strewn  with  still  more 
clues,  and  ultimately  evokes  the  plaudits  of  an  admiring 
throng  by  accomplishing  a  dramatic  arrest  !  Really  useful 
clues  are  more  rare  than  gold. 
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Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  vital  necessity  of 
leaving  the  scene  of  a  crime  undisturbed  until  the  police 
have  made  their  investigation.  It  more  often  than  not 
happens  that  the  first  thing  which  is  done  after  a  murder, 
for  instance,  has  been  discovered,  is  to  lay  the  corpse  on  a 
bed,  to  wash  from  the  victim  and  from  his  surroundings  all 
traces  of  blood,  to  set  straight  any  chairs,  knives,  or  other 
articles  which  have  been  knocked  over,  to  wash  glasses  found 
on  the  table,  and  to  obliterate  in  every  possible  way  any- 
thing and  everything  of  potential  value  as  evidence.  Then 
the  police  on  their  arrival  are  glibly  invited  to  evolve  some- 
thing out  of  nothing.  Finally,  after  some  time  has  elapsed, 
the  first  people  to  express  petulant  disapproval  of  the  police 
in  general  and  their  own  police  in  particular,  are  those  who, 
by  their  own  culpable  carelessness,  have  destroyed,  mutilated, 
or  masked  every  existing  clue  ! 

In  the  employment  of  police  dogs,  for  instance,  this  thought- 
lessness is  particularly  patent,  for  such  people  flock  to  the 
scene  of  a  crime  hours  before  the  hounds  arrive  and  foul  the 
scent  with  their  own  feet  and  with  tobacco.  When  the  hounds 
ultimately  arrive  they  have  to  pick  out  their  way  through 
hundreds  of  superimposed  and  conflicting  scents,  and  while 
they  are  thus  wasting  time  and  energy  in  rectifying  tht 
culpable  carelessness  of  sensation-mongers,  the  criminal  is 
making  good  his  escape,  thanks  to  the  said  sensation-mongers. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  it  takes  to  give  a  man  away. 
There  are,  to  quote  a  simple  illustration,  at  least  a  dozen 
trades  or  occupations  each  of  which  has  its  own  method  ot 
tying  a  knot.  The  knots  tied  by  a  tailor,  a  gypsy,  a  weaver 
and  a  sailor  are  each  different  from  the  others.  While  the 
discovery  of  such  a  knot  would  not  necessarily  indicate  the 
individual  who  had  tied  it,  it  would  betoken  the  occupation 
or  environment  of  that  individual.  It  would  narrow  down 
the  field  of  inquiry  to  gypsies  or  weavers,  etc.,  and  would 
exclude  all  members  of  all  other  callings,  and  the  handling 
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of  clues  or  other  evidence  is,  as  in  all  other  deductive  exercises, 
a  narrowing  down,  or  arguing  from  the  particular  to  the 
general,  a  sifting. 

This  eliminating  process  is  not  so  simple  as  it  would  appear. 
Anyone  by  scrutinizing,  say,  the  hedges  bordering  a  narrow 
lane  and  noting  the  presence  of  stray  wisps  of  hay  clinging 
to  the  thorns,  would  assert  that  a  hay  cart  had  passed  that 
way,  but  could  everyone  state  in  which  direction  the  cart 
had  travelled,  or  at  what  speed,  or  how  long  since,  or 
whether  it  was  an  isolated  vehicle  or  one  of  a  chain  of  four 
or  five  ? 

Clues  can  be  very  deceptive,  as  a  Paris  detective  learnt  on 
the  morning  of  the  discovery  of  a  mutilated  body  under  the 
arches  of  the  Pont  de  Passy.  This  officer  discerned  a 
sinister-looking  individual  carrying  a  parcel  which  obviously 
contained  a  human  leg.  He  tracked  the  suspicious  stranger 
across  Paris,  the  furtive  embarrassment  of  the  fugitive 
increasing  his  suspicions,  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  materializa- 
tion of  which  was  the  fact  that  the  leg  was  an  artificial  one 
which  the  murderer  "  was  conveying  to  a  military  hospital 
for  the  use  of  one  of  the  patients. 

Nor  are  clues  necessarily  the  logical  reward  of  industrious 
research.  They  are  nebulous  things,  elusive  as  chance, 
capricious  as  a  woman.  A  famous  detective  was  once 
"  drawing  "  the  great  London  hotels  in  the  hope  of  finding 
the  unknown  accomplice  of  a  notorious  bank-note  forger  who 
was  just  then  wanted  by  the  police.  Almost  the  only 
information  which  he  had  to  guide  him  was  the  fact  that  the 
confederate  would  probably  go  about  with  the  notes  on  his 
person,  since  cracksmen — knowing  full  well  that  there  is 
not  honour  among  thieves — object  to  leaving  their  valuables 
in  hotel  bedrooms.  One  evening,  after  dinner,  the  detective 
found  himself  sitting  in  the  smokeroom  next  to  a  man  of 
about  fifty,  suave,  well  groomed,  and  well  informed,  and  he 
embarked  upon  a  conversation  with  his  neighbour,  whom 
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he  found  to  be  unusually  entertaining.  The  detective 
offered  him  a  cigarette,  then  another.  When  he  thus  parted 
with  some  half  dozen  of  his  cigarettes,  it  dawned  upon  him 
that  although  his  new  acquaintance  possessed  a  gold  cigarette 
case,  the  end  of  which  just  protruded  from  a  waistcoat 
pocket  whenever  he  leaned  forward,  the  owner  of  the  case 
had  not  returned  the  courtesy.  Later  on,  by  means  of  a 
ruse  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here,  the  detective 
persuaded  the  owner  to  allow  him  to  see  the  case  which,  on 
being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  twenty  cigarettes,  each 
of  which  acted  as  a  jacket  to  a  rolled-up  fifty-pound  Bank 
of  England  note,  forged,  the  ends  of  the  cigarettes  being  filled 
with  tobacco  !  Were  such  an  incident  recorded  in  fiction, 
the  ultra-sceptical  might  exclaim  :  "  Far-fetched  !  "  In 
the  world  of  crime,  however,  truth  is  frequently  stranger 
than  fiction. 

Another  fluke  which  resulted  in  the  detection  of  a 
criminal  or,  more  immediately,  in  his  identification,  was  that 
in  which  a  Canadian  police  official  had  to  decide  which  of 
two  suspects  brought  before  him  was  guilty.  One  chain  of 
evidence  in  his  possession  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  culprit 
must  be  an  American.  Another,  and  supplementary  chain, 
indicated  that  the  guilty  party  must  logically  be  one  of  the 
two  men  before  him.  The  solution  of  the  riddle  lay  in 
establishing  which  of  the  two  was  an  American.  Both  men 
were  aware  of  this  factor  in  the  case  and  each  swore  that  he 
was  a  Canadian. 

One  of  them,  therefore,  was  lying. 

A  relentless  examination  of  each  man  brought  the  inquiry 
no  nearer  to  its  conclusion,  and  at  last  the  detective  decided 
to  adjourn  the  investigation  until  the  morrow.  He  accor- 
dingly informed  each  man  that  he  would  be  detained  on 
suspicion  until  the  morning,  but  that  if  he  wished  to  com- 
municate with  his  friends  any  unsealed  letters  would  be 
forwarded. 
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In  due  course  a  letter  was  brought  to  him  from  each  man, 
addressed  to  a  relation.  The  date  on  each  was,  say, 
September  30th,  1922.  The  one  suspect  had  rendered  as 
30/9/22,  while  the  other  had  written  9/30/22.  The  latter 
arrangement  of  figures  in  a  date  is  purely  an  Americanism, 
and  this  slight  clue  furnished  the  clue  to  the  problem. 

In  another  case,  in  Ireland,  exhaustive  inquiries  had 
disclosed  the  fact  that  two  men  who  alone  had  been  near 
the  scene  of  a  murder  at  a  farmhouse,  one  had  carried  a 
knobbed  stick  and  the  other  a  stick  with  a  crook — the  pun 
is  unavoidable.  The  victim  of  the  crime  had  had  her  head 
battered  in  with  a  fairly  heavy  blunt  weapon,  such  as  the 
knob  of  a  walking-stick.  It  was  equally  certain  that  one  of 
the  two  suspects  had  approached  nearer  to  the  farm  than 
the  other,  but  it  was  equally  uncertain  which  of  the  two 
that  one  was. 

In  this  case,  too,  the  deadlock  was  solved  by  a  seeming  trifle. 
Traversing  a  field  adjacent  to  the  farmhouse  was  a  path, 
worn  by  the  feet  of  farm  hands  and  others.  Dotted  along 
the  path  at  regular  and  frequent  intervals  were  minute 
pockets,  the  impressions  of  the  ferrule  of  a  walking-stick. 
Now,  the  ferrule  of  a  knobbed  walking-stick,  in  its  constant 
impact  with  the  ground,  becomes  worn  away  evenly  all 
round.  The  ferrule  of  a  crooked  stick  wears  at  one  part 
only — on  the  side  opposite  to  the  crook.  The  impressions 
in  the  footpath  bore  unmistakable  signs  of  a  one-sided 
friction.  A  crook-stick  was,  therefore,  indicated,  and  the 
owner  subsequently  found  guilty.  The  doubts  of  the 
sceptics  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  dispelled  by  the  fact  that  the 
owner  ultimately  confessed. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  gruesome  clues,  and  one  savouring 
of  the  Grand  Guignol,  is  that  to  which  attention  has  been 
drawn  in  the  Police  Chronicle  and  in  the  official  Scotland 
Yard  film.  Along  the  top  of  a  heavy  pair  of  folding  gates 
ran  a  series  of  small  spikes,  for  an  obvious  purpose.  One 
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morning  a  human  finger  was  found  clamped,  by  a  silver 
ring,  to  one  of  these  spikes,  the  lacerated  appearance  of  the 
base  of  the  finger  and  the  presence  of  much  blood  indicating, 
as  was  eventually  confirmed  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  that 
someone  had  attempted  to  scale  the  doors,  that  he  had  missed 
his  footing  and  that  his  finger  had  been  caught  in  the  descent, 
by  the  spike  slipping  inside  his  ring,  his  finger  being  forcibly 
jerked  from  its  socket  by  the  weight  of  his  falling  body  I 
The  finger  was  removed,  a  print  "  taken  of  it,  and  the 
trespasser  rapidly  located. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  clues  found  on  the  scenes  of 
crimes,  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to  consider  a  class  of 
clues  not  often  encountered  but  which,  as  implied  earlier, 
constitute  the  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  clue  is  normally 
unintentional,  the  offspring  of  chance. 

In  such  cases  a  false  clue  is  manufactured,  either  to  throw 
detectives  off  the  scent,  or — a  common  rule  in  India — 
to  divert  suspicion  to  another.  Dr.  Henry  Faulds,  con- 
templating on  this  phase  of  the  subject,  reminds  us  that  in 
the  "  Satyr  "  of  Sophocles  recently  discovered,  Hermes  is 
supposed  to  have  stolen  the  cattle  of  Apollo,  but  he  makes 
them  walk  backwards  to  a  vast  cave — their  place  of  conceal- 
ment— so  that  their  footprints  may  indicate  egress  rather 
than  ingress.  Another  instance  of  this  subterfuge  is  furnished 
by  Seneca,  who  relates  that  certain  animals  deliberately 
confuse  the  footprints  around  their  lairs  that  they  may  not 
be  tracked. 

An  example  of  the  underhand  practice  of  throwing 
suspicion  on  another  has  recently  been  imported  from 
America.  A  woman  wished  to  murder  a  boy.  Outside  the 
house  of  her  intended  victim  a  blind  beggar  was  selling, 
amongst  other  things,  penholders  and  bootlaces.  She 
accordingly  bought  some  of  each  and  accomplished  her 
desire  by  tying  a  bootlace  round  the  neck  of  the  boy  and 
drawing  it  tighter  and  tighter,  as  in  the  case  of  a  tourniquet, 
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by  twisting  it  round  with  a  penholder.  Some  consolation 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  blind  beggar  was  exoner- 
ated. 

To  turn  to  what  is,  perhaps,  a  lighter  and  even  an  enter- 
taining aspect  of  the  theme,  it  is  surprising  how  much  one 
may  learn  about  the  world  and  his  wife  merely  by  practising 
the  art  of  observation. 

The  difference  between  a  boy  and  an  old  man  is  obvious, 
and  most  people  can  recognize  an  habitual  drunkard, 
even  when  he  is  sober,  but  can  many  people  "  place  "  an 
individual  whose  characteristics  lie  between  extremes  ? 

Many  people  give  themselves  away  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places.  Even  the  cleverest  disguise  fails  to  mask  their 
identity.  Indeed,  the  modern  cracksman  scorns  the  use  of 
disguises.  It  is  frequently  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for 
instead  of  diverting  attention  it  positively  attracts  it  and 
thus  defeats  its  own  objects. 

A  man,  or  woman  for  that  matter,  can  be  recognized  by 
his,  or  her,  walk,  speech,  mannerisms,  handwriting,  interests, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  other  more  subtle  indications  which, 
to  the  trained  observer,  are  as  conspicuous  as  a  negro  in  bed. 
The  only  accessories  for  the  complete  enjoyment  of  the  game 
are  a  knowledge  of  the  mannerisms  of  the  subject  under 
observation  and  a  modicum  of  common  sense. 

In  watching  a  person's  gait,  the  points  to  be  noted  are  the 
length  of  step,  angle  of  feet,  force  of  impact,  and  whether 
the  arms  are  swung  to  excess  or  otherwise.  Then  some 
people  always  walk  with  one  hand  in  a  pocket  or  holding  a 
lapel  of  the  jacket.  A  few  individuals  invariably  walk  with 
their  hands  behind  their  backs.  The  present  writer — the 
police  are  invited  to  note,  for  one  never  knows  ! — cannot 
bear  to  walk  empty  handed.  If  he  is  not  carrying  a  stick 
he  must  carry  a  newspaper  or  other  periodical. 

In  sitting,  some  people  always  cross  their  legs,  others  never. 
Others  again  delight  in  tilting  their  chair  as  far  back  as  it 
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will  go,  to  the  detriment  of  the  chair,  the  carpet,  and  the 
nerves  of  the  hostess. 

In  talking,  some  gesticulate  to  excess,  and  their  mobility 
of  facial  expression  is  alarming  and  is  writ  in  many  wrinkles. 
Others  are  phlegmatic,  stolid,  wooden.  Other  points  to 
observe,  are  the  rate  of  speech,  the  presence,  or  otherwise,  of 
a  stammer  or  of  traces  of  it.  Much  may  be  learnt  from  pitch, 
timbre  and  accent,  the  Cockney  twang,  the  West  Country 
staccato  lilt  (half  Welsh,  half  American),  and  the  Northern 
buzz.  The  absence  of  the  aspirate  is  too  widespread  to  be 
of  evidential  value,  an  immense  volume  of  sterile  "  h's  "  is 
sown  broadcast  over  every  county  every  minute  of 
the  day  ! 

A  person's  occupation  or  environment  is  often  betrayed 
by  his  speech.  An  employed  tailor  does  not  solicit  a  "  job," 
he  asks  for  a  "  piece  out."  In  Sheffield  an  employee  in  a 
cutlery  works  is  not  a  "  hand."  He,  or  more  often  she,  is  a 
"  buffer."  A  solicitor  describes  a  man's  manner  as  "  putting 
him  out  of  court  "  and  his  dictum  is  calculated  precise  and 
professional.  The  same  observation  applies  to  a  doctor, 
while  the  average  Government  employee  would  find  himself 
describing  the  craftsmanship  of  Thomas  Hardy,  Shelley, 
Epstein,  Chopin,  or  Paul  Peter  Reubens  in  the  soulless  terms 
of  an  official  circular. 

Dr.  Maurice  Level,  the  eminent  French  author  of  Crises 
had  recognized  the  fact  that  a  man's  identity  may  be 
betrayed  by  his  work,  by  recording  the  reflections  of  one  of 
his  characters — the  artist  Mirron  :  "  He  must  do  something 
to  earn  a  living.  But  what  could  he  do  ?  Drawing  ? 
Painting  ?  And  give  them  a  chance  of  recognizing  his 
style  and  so  lead  to  his  arrest  ?  " 

It  goes  without  saying  that  one's  vocation  must  needs 
leave  some  trace  upon  one's  appearance.  We  speak  of  a 
policeman's  walk,  a  soldier's  bearing,  a  sailor's  roll,  an 
artist's  hands,  and  the  face  of  a  dreamer,  while  were  an 
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ostler  and  a  curate  to  exchange  clothes  neither  could  conceal 
his  real  vocation  for  one  second  ! 

When  the  American  Professor  Webster  murdered  his 
victim  at  Boston,  it  was  the  very  skill  with  which  the  corpse 
had  been  dismembered  and  destroyed  that  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  someone  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  anatomy 
had  done  the  deed,  and  that  fact  having  been  established,  the 
net  was  not  long  in  closing  round  Webster.  The  Sherlock 
Holmes  narratives  teem  with  skilfully  conceived  sketches  of 
the  art  of  deducing  vocations  from  appearances. 

Engineers  frequently  show  a  callosity  at  the  junction  of 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  due  to  the  friction 
of  the  chisel,  while  oil  collects  in  the  crevices  of  the  skin  and 
harbours  iron  filings,  and  similar  impurities,  and  in  course  of 
time  a  hard,  discoloured  patch  makes  its  appearance. 

Stonemasons  develop  a  similar  condition  of  the  skin, 
though  in  their  case  the  skin  feels  hard  and  dry,  almost 
brittle.  Riveters  are  similarly  afflicted,  though  their  hands 
generally  bear  the  marks  of  scorchings  in  addition.  Most 
manual  workers  whose  occupation  entails  the  chafing  of  their 
hands  with  the  instruments  of  their  toil  show  a  thickening 
and  hardening  of  the  skin  at  the  parts  which  come  into 
contact  with  their  tools,  and  among  them  may  be  grouped 
hand-loom  weavers,  coachmen — in  whose  case  the  constant 
friction  of  their  reins  is  responsible — gardeners  and 
joiners. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  right  shoulder  of  a 
joiner  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  left  owing  to  his 
constant  work  with  saw  and  plane.  The  use  of  these  tools 
is  also  responsible  for  the  right  hand  being  larger  than 
the  left. 

The  hands  of  chemists  and  photographers  are  frequently 
found  to  be  stained  with  chemicals,  while  the  skin  of  miners 
is  often  pitted  with  blue  specks,  through  particles  of  coal 
dust  being  shot  into  it  during  blasting  processes. 
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The  skin  of  hatters'  hands  is  generally  highly  polished 
and  devoid  of  hair.  This  is  due  to  the  chemicals  used  in  the 
felting  process,  while  confectioners  and  pastry-cooks  as  often 
as  not  lose  their  finger  nails  owing  to  the  cumulative  effect 
of  years  of  handling  the  juices  of  the  preserved  fruits  used  in 
making  fancy  pastries.  Their  teeth,  too,  are  poor  owing  to 
the  action  on  the  gums  of  particles  of  flour  inhaled  during 
breathing. 

The  tips  of  the  fingers  of  a  violinist's  left  hand  become 
hardened  and  thickened  in  course  of  time,  owing  to  the 
perpetual  pressure  upon  the  strings  of  the  violin,  and  the 
same  peculiarity  induced  by  the  nature  of  the  work,  is  often 
discernible  in  the  case  of  typists,  who  are  also  liable  to 
contract  a  form  of  writer's  cramp. 

We  can  all  recognize  a  boxer  as  such  should  he  boast  the 
traditional  "  cauliflower  ear,"  and  in  Newcastle,  St.  Helens 
and  Widnes,  the  chief  centres  of  the  glass  industry,  old-time 
glass-blowers  may  be  recognized  at  a  glance  by  their 
enormously  distended  and  pouching  cheeks,  though  since  the 
introduction  of  compressed  air  machinery  in  that  trade  this 
occupation  clue  is  becoming  scarcer. 

When  a  known  jewel-thief  is  suspected  of  being  implicated 
in  a  robbery  he  is  closely  shadowed,  with  a  view  to  discovering 
whether  he  is  being  visited  by  anyone  employed  in  the 
jewellery  trade.  Diamond  cutters,  especially  those  working 
in  Amsterdam,  whither  most  of  the  jewels  stolen  in  this 
country  ultimately  find  their  way,  hold  the  jewel  upon  which 
they  are  engaged  by  embedding  it  in  an  alloy  of  sixty  per 
cent  lead  and  forty  per  cent  tin.  In  time,  the  polishing 
brush  passing  rapidly  over  both  the  alloy  and  the  fingers  of 
the  worker,  the  latter  become  discoloured  with  the  lead, 
while  lead  poisoning  may  even  ensue,  betraying  its  presence 
by  the  usual  thin  blue  line  on  the  gums. 

A  tailor  may  generally  be  recognized  by  the  series  of  tiny 
punctures  on  his  left  forefinger,  caused  by  his  needle  slipping 
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as  he  plies  his  trade.  An  interesting  case,  related  by 
Monsieur  Mace,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Paris  Detective  Bureau, 
hinged  upon  the  peculiar  type  of  stitching  employed  by 
French  tailors.  The  leg  of  an  adult  male  was  one  day  found 
in  a  well  in  a  back  garden  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris.  A 
single  letter  was  found  to  have  been  woven  in  the  sock.  The  leg 
was  stitched  up  in  sacking,  but  the  stitching  struck  Monsieur 
Mace,  who  had  charge  of  the  case,  as  being  that  commonly 
employed  by  tailors,  one  of  which  fraternity  he  ultimately 
discovered  to  be  the  wanted  man. 

The  habits,  or  even  the  gait,  of  a  man  will  sometimes 
aiford  a  clue  to  his  occupation.  The  writer  was  for  a  time 
during  the  Great  War  in  command  of  a  unit  quartered  on 
the  West  Coast.  He  began  to  notice  that  one  of  his  orderlies 
was  in  the  habit  of  ascending  the  stairs  of  the  house  in  which 
the  orderly  room  was  installed  in  a  very  cautious,  almost 
stealthy  manner,  on  tip-toe  and  always  keeping  to  the  wall, 
as  if  to  minimize  the  leverage  of  the  stairs,  which  tends  to 
cause  creaking  and  to  disturb  people.  On  the  man  being 
asked  whether  he  was  a  night-watchman  in  civilian  life,  he 
replied  :     Yes,  sir,  in  a  Maternity  Home  !  " 

Mannerisms,  interests  and  hobbies  may  betray  a  man. 
The  individual  who  habitually  places  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
his  thumbs  in  his  armholes,  or  toys  with  his  tiepin,  his 
watch-chain  or  the  cord  of  his  monocle,  is  offering  a  clue  to 
the  first  trained  observer  who  passes  his  way.  One  famous 
criminal,  disguised  with  supreme  skill,  was  betrayed  by  his 
passion  for  music.  He  attended  every  concert  of  importance, 
bought  music,  played  music,  talked  music,  and  dreamt 
music,  while  a  clue,  slight  in  itself,  was  inadvertently 
dropped  during  the  war,  by  an  "  American  "  whose  bow, 
from  the  waist,  betrayed  his  nationality,  which  was  German, 
and  the  owner  of  the  waist  an  enemy  agent  ! 

It  has  been  said  that  every  man  of  fifty  has,  in  his  own  life 
history,  enough  material  for  a  powerful  novel.    That  is 
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undoubtedly  true.  Pursue  the  theme  and  reflect,  on  walking 
along,  say,  Regent  Street,  and  keenly,  though  unosten- 
tatiously, scrutinizing  the  features  of  some  of  the  passers-by 
how  every  man's  or  woman's  life  history  is  reflected  in  the 
face — hope,  greed,  aimlessness,  joy,  despair,  triumph,  sorrow, 
cunning,  romance,  crime  :  these  and  a  thousand  other  things 
are  all  written  there  as  in  an  open  book. 

The  study — the  intelligent  study — of  clues  is  un- 
equalled in  fascination  and  helps  to  demonstrate  that  crime 
is  sordid  only  to  the  sordid,  and  that  to  the  imaginative  and 
observant  it  will  provide,  like  a  carefully  chosen  library, 
anything  the  student  requires — interest,  entertainment,  and 
yes,  even  romance  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 


The  Detective  in  Fiction 

THE  discussion  or  consideration  of  every  detective 
who  has  ever  made  his  appearance  in  the  pages  of 
fiction  would  involve  many  months'  labour,  and 
would  gradually  resolve  itself  into  a  tedious  reiteration  of 
the  methods  and  merits  of  each,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
an  auctioneer's  catalogue. 

To  avoid  prolixity,  the  present  writer  proposes  to  deal 
merely  with  those  detectives  who  will  probably  occupy  for 
all  time  an  honoured  place  in  the  history  of  prose  fiction. 

Though  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  the  latter  has  given 
birth  to  some  striking  characters  whose  methods,  though 
diverse,  are  as  fascinating  as  their  personalities  are  magnetic, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  masterpieces  of  Boisgobey  and  Chavette. 

The  detective  is  always  enshrouded  in  mystery.  He  sees 
where  no  one  else  sees.  If  he  cannot  know  everything 
about  something,  he  must  at  least  know  something  about 
everything,  his  clarity  of  mind  unobscured  by  the  stifling 
narrowness  of  the  layman  who,  to  quote  Pere  Tabaret,  "  has 
studied  not  one  tree  in  the  forest." 

To  his  craft  he  must  bring  the  laborious  diligence  of  the 
thinker,  his  instincts  being  buttressed  by  impartiality  and 
sound  logic.  Out  of  a  tangled  maze  of  probabilities,  possi- 
bilities, and  nebulous  indices,  he  must  extract  the  one  and 
only  solution,  remembering  the  while  that  he  is  where  he  is  to 
interest  as  well  as  to  enlighten  and  must,  with  laudable  self- 
eifacement,  resign  himself  to  the  fact  that  when  the  book  is 
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closed  it  is  more  likely  than  not  that  the  reader's  acquain- 
tance with  him  will  follow  suit. 

That  writers  like  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Wilkie  Collins,  Emile 
Gaboriau,  and  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  have  evolved  characters 
that  will  still  be  young  when  our  children's  children  are  old 
is  no  small  achievement.  If  the  creature  is  great,  how  much 
greater  is  the  creator  ?  That,  indeed,  is  a  point  which  is 
too  often  ignored  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Charles 
Dickens  who,  however,  earned  a  place  in  literature  by  his 
creation  of  Pickwick  and  a  host  of  others  rather  than  by  his 
pen  pictures  of  Detective  Inspector  Bucket  and  the  bullying 
Jaggers. 

Poe's  character,  C.  Auguste  Dupin,  was  not  a  detective 
in  the  popular  sense,  but  in  the  grammatical  sense  only. 
By  the  relentless  force  of  his  logic  he  rips  up  the  veil  of  mystery 
and  lets  in  a  flood  of  light.  In  common  with  those  of 
Sherlock  Holmes,  his  explanations  are  so  simple  that  the 
reader,  like  the  faithful  Watson,  wonders  how  it  is  that  he, 
too,  had  not  thought  of  the  reason  before.  A  mystery 
which  is  unfolded  ceases  to  be  a  mystery,  and  even  the 
murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue  are  so  simple  of  explanation 
when  once  the  key  has  been  supplied  by — an  orang-outang  ! 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  Poe  did  not  leave  behind  him  some 
more  stories  of  Dupin  and  his  logic.  Dupin's  is  the  analytic 
method.  In  common  with  the  surgeon,  he  lays  the  "  case  " 
on  the  operating  table  and  deftly  dissects  it  piece  by  piece. 
With  him  character  and  atmosphere  are  subordinate  to  plot, 
the  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget  is,  in  fact,  a  masterpiece  of 
syllogistic  reasoning,  of  constructive  deduction,  of  clue 
delving,  in  fact  of  anything  in  this  world  or  the  next  other 
than  short  story  writing  ! 

Much  more  human  is  the  cadaverous  Cuff,  whose  share  in 
the  unravelling  of  the  Moonstones  "  mystery  is  related  at 
great  length  by  the  immortal  Wilkie  Collins.  Sergeant 
Cuff,  unlike  Dupin,  is  an  official  detective,  and  though  he 
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differs  from  the  Frenchman  in  nature,  and  from  Sherlock 
Holmes  in  outlook,  yet  all  three  have  something  in  common. 

There  is  that  trick  of  following  a  person's  trend  of  thought, 
which  is  the  common  attribute  of  both  Dupin  and  Holmes. 
This  association  of  ideas  was  probably  invented  by  Poe, 
but  Doyle  has  inherited  the  subterfuge  and  Holmes,  seeing 
Watson  regarding  a  picture  of  General  Gordon,  accompanies 
his  thought-processes  to  the  music-hall. 

With  the  melancholy  Cuff,  however.  Holmes  has  much 
more  in  common.  The  latter  loses  no  opportunity  of 
pouring  contempt  on  official  police  methods  while  Cuff, 
though  himself  a  police  officer,  cannot  resist  sly  digs  at 
the  luckless  Superintendent  Seegrave  ! 

Then  there  is  their  joint  insistence  on  the  importance  of 
apparent  trifles.  While  Holmes  busies  himself  over  match 
ends  and  cigar  ash.  Cuff  is  equally  emphatic  concerning  blots. 
"  There  was  a  spot  of  ink  on  the  table-cloth  that  nobody 
could  account  for,"  says  he.  "  In  all  my  experience  along 
the  dirtiest  ways  of  this  dirty  little  world  I  have  never  met 
with  such  a  thing  as  a  trifle  yet." 

As  with  blots,  so  with  stains.  One  of  Holmes'  cases 
hinges  on  the  fact  that  a  bloodstained  carpet  has  been  moved 
round  so  that  there  is  no  corresponding  stain  on  the  floor 
beneath  it,  while  a  stain  on  a  freshly  varnished  door  plays  an 
important  part  in  Sergeant  Cuff's  efforts  to  trace  the  person 
who  stole  the  moonstone  diamond. 

Again,  both  Holmes  and  Cuff  stress  the  value  of  experience. 
The  latter  corrects  Lady  Verrinder  thus  : 

"  Will  you  please  suppose  yourself  coming  down  here  in 
my  place  and  with  my  experience,  and  will  you  allow  me  to 
mention  very  briefly  what  that  experience  has  been  ?  For 
the  last  twenty  years  I  have  been  largely  employed  in  cases 
of  family  scandal.  It  is  well  within  my  experience  that 
young  ladies  of  rank  and  position  do  occasionally  have 
private  debts  which  they  dare  not  acknowledge  to  their 
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nearest  relatives  and  friends.  Now  let  us  see  how  events  in 
this  house  have  forced  me  back  on  my  own  experience 
whether  I  liked  it  or  not  !  " 

Concerning  the  somewhat  petulant  Lord  St.  Simon, 
Sherlock  Holmes  is  not  quite  so  ruthless,  commenting  to  Dr. 
Watson  in  this  wise  :  "  I  had  formed  my  conclusions  as  to 
the  case  before  our  client  came  into  the  room.  I  have  notes 
of  several  similar  cases,  though  none  which  were  quite  as 
prompt.  Circumstantial  evidence  is  occasionally  very  con- 
vincing, as  '  when  you  find  a  trout  in  the  milk,'  to  quote 
Thoreau's  example.  The  knowledge  of  pre-existing  cases 
served  me  so  well." 

Finally,  there  is  the  love  of  roses  shared  by  both  Holmes 
and  Sergeant  Cuff.  The  Sergeant,  indeed,  when  beginning 
to  see  daylight  invariably  began  to  whistle  The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer  I  At  a  critical  moment  in  the  probing  of  the 
mystery  surrounding  the  loss  of  an  important  naval  treaty 
Holmes  enlarged  on  the  beauty  of  the  moss-rose,  and  extends 
his  theorizing  to  the  analogy  between  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  rose  and  the  supernatural  beauty  of  its  Creator. 

Cuif  is  an  ardent  horticulturist,  and  indulges  in  many  a 
friendly  argument  with  Betteridge,  the  gardener,  on  the  more 
practical  topic  of  rose-growing,  retiring,  in  fact,  at  the  end 
of  his  career,  to  a  delightful  cottage  in  the  country,  the 
leading  feature  of  which  is  an  old-world  rose  garden  that 
might  well  have  served  for  a  subject  for  Miss  Beatrice 
Parsons  herself. 

Detectives  in  the  flesh  have  always  exhibited  a  love  for 
the  natural  and  the  beautiful.  The  late  Chief  Detective 
Inspector  Butler,  of  Scotland  Yard,  manifested  a  positive 
passion  for  roses,  as  did  Inspectors  Littlechild  and  Neald, 
and  the  late  Chief  Constable,  Mr.  Williamson,  who  in  the 
midst  of  his  crushing  responsibilities  during  the  Fenian 
outrage,  sought  solace  and  mental  repose  in  his  beloved 
rose  garden. 
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Psychologists  interpret  this  aesthetic  trait  in  men  of  energy 
and  action  by  explaining  that  the  mind,  when  over-burdened 
with  practical,  material  and  sordid  problems,  seeks  the 
refreshing  contrast  offered  by  an  innocent  and  uplifting 
hobby. 

Detectives  other  than  Sherlock  Holmes  have  captured  the 
attention  of  the  fiction-loving  public,  for  if  the  Englishman 
dearly  loves  a  lord  he  also  dearly  loves  a  mystery,  and 
prior  to  the  advent  of  Holmes  the  place  in  the  sun  was 
probably  held  by  Monsieur  Lecoq,  the  masterpiece  of  Emile 
Gaboriau.  Holmes,  however,  supplanted  him  in  due  course 
and  has  become  the  mould  from  which  most  of  the  present- 
day  detectives  of  fiction  have  been  cast. 

Lecoq  is  a  more  spirited  sleuth  than  either  Dupin,  Cuff, 
or  Holmes.  He  rushes  hither  and  thither  excitedly,  the 
faithful  Father  Absinthe — the  counterpart  of  Dr.  Watson — 
following  reluctantly  and  ponderously  in  his  wake,  like  a 
dignified  liner  being  towed  by  a  fussy,  snorting  tug- 
boat. 

He  belittles  facts  and  magnifies  the  importance  of  instinct, 
inspiration,  or,  as  we  would  say  in  these  post-war  days  of 
slang,  "  Brain  waves." 

But  the  volatile  Lecoq  is  a  Frenchman,  and  the  product 
of  the  pen  of  a  Frenchman  :  the  contrast  is  one  of  race 
rather  than  of  technique. 

Lecoq  allows  his  cases  to  burn  up  his  stores  of  nervous 
energy.  Time  and  again  one  reads  Lecoq  did  not  sleep 
that  night,"  and  in  the  case  related  in  Other  People^ s  Money 
his  chagrin  and  disappointment  over  a  temporary  reverse 
would  be  comic  were  they  not  tragic. 

His  impulsiveness  is  boyishly  French.  In  his  search  of 
the  premises  in  the  affair  of  the  Poivriere  he  discovers  a 
bottle  of  brandy,  into  which  he  makes  delighted  inroads. 
He  is  a  creature  of  extremes,  depression  and  elation  toying 
with  him  in  turn. 
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Between  Sherlock  Holmes  and  the  really  good  detectives 
of  present-day  fiction  there  is  a  hiatus,  which  is  terminated 
by  the  advent  of  Ernest  Bramah's  C  art  ados  ^  E.  C.  Bentley's 
Trent^  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim's  Hon.  John  Knox,  Arthur 
Reeve's  Kennedy,  and  R.  Austin  Freeman's  John  ^horndyke. 

The  last  named  is  a  medico-legal  expert  rather  than  a 
detective  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  and 
the  author's  incorporation  into  his  work  of  some  intensely 
interesting  sidelights  on  the  scientific  investigation  of  crime, 
furnishes  some  very  fascinating  food  for  thought.  His 
exposition  of  the  means  of  forging  finger-prints  is  particularly 
engrossing.  Then  there  is  Hannen,  the  hero  of  a  recently 
published  book  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Alexander  Bannerman, 
who  introduces  into  his  work  the  hitherto  neglected  factor  of 
tracking  by  footprints,  a  common  enough  undertaking  in  the 
East  but  almost  unknown  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Wyndham  Martyn  has  just  enriched  criminal  fiction 
with  his  book  on  Anthony  Trent,  who  is  depicted  as  a  writer 
of  short  detective  stories  who  materializes  his  imagination 
in  a  way  other  than  through  the  magazines,  and  becomes 
not  a  detective  but  a  criminal,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  immortal  "  Raffles." 

Though  he,  too,  is  not  a  detective,  but  merely  a  shrewd, 
nimble-witted  little  Catholic  priest.  Father  Brown  has  been 
introduced  to  the  world  of  fiction  by  the  versatile  Mr.  G.  K. 
Chesterton,  who  makes  Flambeau,  the  reformed  criminal, 
play  second  fiddle  to  the  perceptive  priest.  Into  the  nature 
of  the  shabby  but  genial  little  priest  with  the  bulgy  umbrella, 
and  the  knowing  twinkle  in  his  eye,  Mr.  Chesterton  has 
infused  some  of  his  own  whimsical  personality,  and  a 
delightful  contribution  to  the  gaiety  of  nations  is  the 
happy  result. 

Crime  is  a  sordid  thing,  and  fortunate  is  he  who  can  so 
garnish  it  as  to  compel  even  the  most  jaded  palate  to  ask, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  for  more. 
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If,  in  criminal  fiction,  Doyle  has  standardized  the  art  of 
proving  the  guilt  of  the  least  likely  person — following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Wilkie  Collins  in  the  case  of  the  hypocritical 
Godfrey  Ablewhite — Chesterton  has  introduced  the  factor 
of  the  least  expected  explanation. 

Who,  for  example,  reading  the  story  of  The  Man  in  the 
Passage  when,  in  the  course  of  a  great  criminal  trial,  eminent 
counsel  was  arguing  as  to  the  identity  of  an  unknown  party 
whose  person  is  reflected  in  a  large  mirror,  would  guess  that 
the  mysterious  unknown  is  none  other  than  Father  Brown 
himself  ? 

Who,  again,  in  the  case  of  The  Mistake  of  the  Machine 
would  venture  to  offer  as  a  reason  for  the  embarrassment  of 
a  suspect  being  tested  by  the  Sphygmomanometer,  or 
"  truth  detecting  machine,"  the  real  explanation  ?  "  You 
assume,"  says  Father  Brown,  "  that  the  man  in  rags  jumped 
at  the  name  of  Lord  Falconry  because  he  was  Lord  Falconry's 
murderer.  He  jumped  at  the  name  of  Lord  Falconry  because 
he  is  Lord  Falconry  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 


The  Identification  of  Criminals 
JUDGE  in  the  High  Court  has  said  that  "  it  were 


better  that  a  hundred  guilty  persons  evaded  justice 


"-^than  that  one  innocent  man  was  convicted."  The 
police  forces  of  this  country  have  always  endeavoured  to 
act  up  to  this  view  and,  in  consequence,  their  methods  of 
identifying  criminals  have  been  so  elaborated  and  perfected 
that  it  is  as  hard  for  the  guilty  to  escape  as  for  the  innocent 
to  be  punished. 

That  such  a  system  is  necessary  was  proved  by  the  glaring 
injustice  suffered  by  Adolf  Beck,  whose  case  led  to  our 
present  Criminal  Appeal  Act,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  until  the  introduction  of  modern  methods  of  identifica- 
tion the  case  of  Beck  was  only  one  of  many  more  which  were 
never  exposed  through  lack  of  evidence  and  opportunity. 

In  1894,  the  then  Home  Secretary  appointed  a  Committee 
to  decide  upon  the  most  suitable  system  of  ascertaining  and 
recording  identity.  The  Committee  formulated  a  plan 
embodying,  inter  alia,  features  of  the  anthropometric  methods 
of  M.  Bertillon  and  the  finger-print  system  of  Sir  Francis 
Galton  {see  Chapter  XXXVIII),  but  their  recommendations 
were  subsequently  abandoned  in  favour  of  Sir  Edward 
Henry's  system  of  finger-prints,  and  the  photographing  of 
convicted  offenders. 

M.  Bertillon  invented  his  system  in  1882,  and  it  was 
officially  adopted  in  France  in  1890,  a  modified  form  of 
Bertillonage  being  used  by  the  United  States  Army  to  this 
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day  in  registering  recruits.  His  system  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  in  no  two  persons  do  the  measurements  of  certain 
specified  parts  of  the  body  tally.  These  measurements  are 
card-indexed  at  the  Bureau  of  Identification,  Paris,  in 
cabinets,  each  of  which  contains  the  dossiers  of  nine  thousand 
convicted  criminals.  In  Bertillonage  the  system  of  classifi- 
cation is  based  on  the  principle  of  sub-division.  As  a  founda- 
tion all  persons  are  divided  into  three  groups,  possessing 
respectively  long,  short,  and  medium  heads.  Each  of  these 
classes  is  further  divided  into  broad,  narrow  and  medium 
heads.  The  resulting  nine  classes  are  again  divided  according 
to  the  length  of  the  left  middle  finger,  which  is  classed  as 
long,  short  or  medium.  The  lengths  of  the  left  foot  and 
left  forearm  are  also  standard  factors  in  the  system.  When 
all  these  considerations  are  viewed  in  toto,  the  law  of 
probabilities  indicates  that  the  likelihood  of  any  two  persons 
being  duplicates  of  each  other  in  all  respects  is  so  remote  as 
to  be  negligible.  But  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the 
height  of  the  individual  and  the  length  of  the  left  little 
finger  are  added  to  the  existing  data,  also  the  colouring  of 
the  eyes  (of  which  there  are  seven  groups),  and  the  length  of 
the  right  ear.  In  addition  to  these  measurements,  deformities, 
scars,  and  other  bodily  markings  are  noted,  registered  and 
filed. 

The  great  disadvantage  in  such  a  system  is,  of  course, 
that  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  skill  and  accuracy  of  the 
operator  taking  the  measurements,  though  M.  Bertillon 
claims  that  in  eleven  years  no  mistake  was  made,  while  there 
were  but  four  failures  to  identify  in  1890,  six  in  1891,  and 
none  in  1892. 

Superior,  however,  to  Bertillonage,  is  the  finger-print 
system,  which  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  ridges  and 
furrows  on  the  bulbs  of  the  finger  tips  are  alike  in  no  two 
cases.  They  exist  on  the  fingers  before  birth  and  remain 
after  death  until  decomposition  has  set  in.    Even  though  a 
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criminal  whose  prints  have  once  been  taken  endeavours  to 
escape  future  recognition  by  burning  or  peeling  off  the  skin, 
the  ridges  and  furrows  (or  strice)  are  reproduced.  The 
various  shapes  and  combinations  of  ridges  were  grouped  by 
Sir  Francis  Galton  into  three  families,  arches,  loops,  and 
whorls ;  but  Sir  Edward  Henry  added  a  fourth  class, 
"  composites,"  including  those  markings  which  could  not 
conveniently  be  assigned  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  original 
three.  The  method  of  taking  the  prints  is  simplicity  itself, 
the  fingers  of  the  convicted  offender  being  lightly  pressed  on 
a  thin  film  of  printers'  ink  spread  over  a  copper  slab,  and 
then  impressed  upon  the  official  recording  card. 

Photography  plays  its  part  in  recording  the  identity  of 
criminals  whose  features  are  photographed  "  full  face  "  and 
in  profile. 

The  Viceroy's  Committee  appointed  in  1897  to  consider 
and  report  upon  methods  of  identification  suggested  for  use 
in  India,  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  combination  of 
photography,  Bertillonage  and  finger-prints,  together  with  a 
written  description  of  each  person.  This  decision  was, 
however,  ultimately  supplanted  by  Henry's  system  and  the 
photographing  of  the  convict. 

The  Italian  Professor  Tamassia  endeavoured  to  introduce 
a  system  of  identification  based  upon  the  photographing  of 
the  veins  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  he  claiming  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  finger  markings,  the  dorsal  veins  of  no  two  people  are 
alike.  He  describes  six  types  of  vein  grouping  :  arteriform, 
network,  V-shaped,  double  Y,  arch  and  composite.  The 
weak  spot  in  Tamassia's  system,  however,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  though  probably  of  use  as  a  means  of  identification,  it 
is  valueless  as  a  means  of  detection,  for  no  criminal  has 
so  far  left  his  vein  prints  on  objects  which  he  has 
handled  ! 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  official  recording  of  marks  of 
identification  on  official  lines  and  by  official  methods,  there 
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is  another  aspect  of  the  subject — that  of  the  recognition  of 
a  criminal  by  natural  traits,  markings  or  peculiarities. 

Scars,  of  course,  have  frequently  constituted  damning 
evidence  against  a  man.  Immediately  after  the  healing  of 
a  wound  the  scar  is  purple,  gradually  turning  brown,  yellow, 
and  finally,  white,  while  in  time  it  may  disappear  altogether. 
In  the  event  of  its  being  necessary  to  accentuate  the  colouring 
of  an  indistinct  scar,  this  may  be  achieved  by  exposure  to 
the  heat  of  the  fire  or  a  poultice  or  by  slapping  the  region 
smartly,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  existence  of  a 
scar  can  only  be  disguised  by  the  creation  of  a  fresh  scar. 
While  cases  of  this  sort  are  rare,  criminals  sometimes  seek 
to  evade  recognition  by  creating  imitation  scars,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  rich  beggar  who  was  exposed  by  Sherlock  Holmes, 
in  ^he  Man  with  the  Twisted  Lip. 

Tattoo  marks  are  a  valuable  means  of  identification,  and 
in  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  learn  that  in  March, 
1922,  M.  Stambulinski,  the  Bulgarian  Premier,  introduced 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  tattooing  of  the  Bulgarian  lion  on  the 
cheeks  of  habitual  criminals.  Tattoo  markings  are  produced 
by  pricking  the  skin  to  the  desired  design,  generally  an 
anchor,  cross,  heart,  or  other  symbol  of  religion  or  love. 
When  the  bleeding  has  stopped  the  colouring  matter  is 
rubbed  in.  The  materials  most  frequently  employed  are 
gunpowder,  charcoal,  soot  and  Indian  Ink.  To  remove  the 
marks  the  skin  must  first  be  desensitized  by  the  application  of 
chloride  of  ethyl.  The  marks  are  then  covered  with  glycerole  of 
papain,  which  is  pricked  into  the  skin,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
process  of  tattooing.  A  dressing  of  the  same  preparation 
on  gauze  is  then  applied  and  kept  in  place  for  five  days,  the 
process  being  repeated  at  frequent  intervals  until  the  marks 
have  disappeared. 

Other  means  of  recognizing  wanted  persons  are  by 
the  teeth,  expression,  handwriting,  mode  of  walking  and 
other  mannerisms,  as  well  as  by  their  footprints,  bodily 
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peculiarities  and  deformities.  A  man  who  has  recently- 
shaved  off  his  moustache  will  frequently  betray  the  fact  by 
nervously  stroking  his  upper  lip.    {See  Chapter  XXXV.) 

In  the  case  of  footprints,  points  to  be  noted  are  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  nails  in  the  boot,  the  absence  or 
presence  of  sole  or  heel  tips,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  boots, 
the  sex  of  their  wearer  and  signs  of  repairs  or  of  excessive 
wear. 

With  regard  to  handwriting,  apart  from  forged  caligraphy, 
the  following  points  are  not  without  interest.  Heredity 
plays  an  important  part  in  determining  the  quality  of  hand- 
writing, sons  generally  reproduce  their  father's  characteristics 
and  daughters  those  of  their  mothers.  Many  people  sub- 
consciously imitate  the  handwriting  of  others,  while  emotional 
influences  leave  their  mark.  During  a  period  of  anger  the 
writing  becomes  more  flourishing  and  flamboyant,  and  in 
grief  it  becomes  smaller,  but  it  is  impossible  to  predict  in 
what  direction  it  will  change  during  insanity,  the  latter 
influence  sometimes  producing  tremor-writing,  mirror- 
writing  or  agraphia,  in  which  the  writer  is  only  able  to  pen 
the  same  letter  or  part  of  a  letter  over  and  over  again. 
{See  Chapter  XIX.) 

Popular  beliefs  die  hard,  but  it  has  been  conclusively 
proved,  after  prolonged  and  exhaustive  experiments  made 
independently  of  each  other  by  Professor  Boll  of  Vienna,  and 
Professor  Keuhne  of  Heidelberg,  that  the  retina  of  the  eye 
of  a  murdered  person  does  not  disclose  the  identity  of  the 
murderer.  There  is  no  "  photograph  "  on  the  retina,  which 
is  therefore  valueless  as  a  means  of  identification. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 


Finger-prints 

EVER  since  mankind  became  endowed  with  the 
intelligence  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
lower  animals,  individuals  have  desired  to  communi- 
cate with  one  another.  Further  than  this,  the  possibility 
of  deceit  and  impersonation  rendered  it  imperative  that 
communication  should  be  made  if  not  fool-proof,  then  at 
least  knave-proof.  In  all  things  involving  this  object  the 
idea  of  personal  contact  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  con- 
sideration and  the  factor  most  expected,  sought  and  desired. 
The  hunter  tracking  buffalo  ignores  the  spoor  of  antelope  ; 
the  goldsmith  disregards  plate  minus  the  hall-mark  ;  the 
banker  dishonours  signatures  not  embodying  the  distinctive 
features  of  those  of  his  customers.  All  these  considerations 
are  governed  by  the  idea  of  personal  contact,  the  spoor,  the 
hall-mark,  and  the  signature  being  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  animal,  the  essayist  and  the  writer  respectively.  A 
century  ago,  when  comparatively  few  people  could  write, 
the  parties  to  a  deed  affixed  their  respective  seals  to  it, 
repeating  while  touching  the  seals,  the  formula  :  "  I  deliver 
this  as  my  act  and  deed."  Right  down  the  ages  one  can 
trace  the  origin  and  development  of  the  idea — the  recording 
of  permanent  impressions  by  means  of  personal  contact. 

In  the  Assyrian  Room  at  the  British  Museum,  says  Sir 
Francis  Galton,  are  some  slabs  setting  forth  the  terms  of 
sale  of  a  piece  of  land,  and  on  one  of  them  is  the  nail  mark 
of  the  writer,  one  Nabucumusur,  presumably  as  a  guarantee 
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of  genuineness,  while  there  are  still  in  existence  specimens  of 
ancient  Chinese  land  deeds  bearing  impressions  of  the 
finger-tips  of  the  contracting  parties. 

With  regard  to  nail-prints,  Sir  Francis  Galton  tells  an 
amusing  story  concerning  the  Chinese  Empress  Wen-teli,  of 
the  Tang  Dynasty  of  618  A.D.  It  appears  that  a  court 
official  had  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  preparing  the 
design  for  a  contemplated  new  coin.  This  he  did  in  wax, 
bringing  the  mould  to  the  Empress  for  her  august  approval. 
The  wax  was  very  soft,  and  in  examining  it  the  imperial 
thumb-nail  accidentally  caused  an  indentation.  The  courtier, 
with  consummate  tact,  decided  to  incorporate  the  mark  in 
his  design  rather  than  show  his  annoyance  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  specimens  of  this  coin  have  been  preserved  to 
this  day. 

Adjoining  their  signatures,  the  Emperors  of  Japan  of  many 
centuries  ago  used  to  imprint  a  vermillion  impression  of 
their  hands,  in  this  case  the  act  being  partly  superstition, 
and  partly  ceremonial,  while  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Chinese  used  to  compel  their  criminals  to  authenticate  their 
written  confessions  of  guilt  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner. 
{See  Chapter  XXI.) 

To  this  day  certain  African  tribes  regard  finger-prints 
with  superstitious  awe  and  dread,  sometimes  wearing  round 
their  neck  imprints  of  wax  or  dough  of  the  tribal  medicine 
man's  fingers  ! 

From  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  occurs  a  hiatus  in  this 
history  of  finger-prints,  the  silence  being  broken  by  Purkenje, 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology  in  the  University 
of  Breslau,  who  published,  in  the  year  1823,  a  short  mono- 
graph, written  in  Latin,  on  the  subject  of  Finger  Impressions^ 
but  his  work  failed  to  attract  much  notice. 

The  first  man  to  realize  the  vast  possibilities  of  finger- 
prints was  the  late  Sir  William  Herschel,  who,  when  occupied 
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with  cases  involving  the  transfer  of  land  at  Hoogli,  Bengal, 
in  1877,  discovered  them  to  be  the  only  means  he  had  of 
combating  the  inherent  deceitfulness  of  the  native  Indian, 
who  would,  if  there  was  anything  to  be  gained  by  it,  repudiate 
his  own  signature.  In  his  work  Sir  William  was  aided  by 
the  innate  superstition  of  those  with  whom  he  was  dealing  ; 
the  imprints  of  their  own  hands  appealing  more  strongly  to 
the  Orientals  than  any  purely  mechanical  record.  Under 
his  directions  the  prints  of  convicted  felons  were  taken,  also 
those  of  pensioners,  the  impersonation  of  whom,  after  their 
death,  in  order  to  obtain  their  annuities,  accounted  at  one 
time  for  a  serious  leakage  of  public  money. 

Shortly  after  this,  in  1880,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Henry 
Faulds  that  finger-prints  might  be  used  as  a  means  of 
identifying  criminals.  In  support  of  his  contention  he 
wrote  :  "  On  the  skin  furrows  of  the  hand,  when  bloody 
marks  or  impressions  on  clay,  glass,  etc.,  exist,  they  may 
lead  to  the  scientific  identification  of  criminals.  Already  I 
have  had  experience  in  two  such  cases,  and  found  useful 
evidence  from  these  marks.  In  one  case  greasy  finger-marks 
revealed  who  had  been  drinking  some  rectified  spirits.  The 
pattern  was  unique,  and  fortunately  I  had  previously 
obtained  a  copy  of  it.  They  agreed  with  microscopic 
fidelity.  In  another  case,  sooty  finger-marks  of  a  person 
climbing  a  white  wall  were  of  great  use  as  negative  evidence." 

In  1882,  Mr.  Gilbert  Thompson,  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  while  at  work  in  New  Mexico,  found  that 
his  written  orders,  or  drafts,  for  the  payment  of  his  employees' 
wages,  were  being  forged.  He  accordingly  adopted  the  plan 
of  pressing  his  left  forefinger  on  his  pad  and  making  his 
imprint  on  the  pay  orders,  wiring  the  amount  due  across 
the  finger-print. 

Another  use  to  which  finger-prints  have  been  put  was  that 
of  Bewick,  the  famous  bookbinder  who,  struck  with  the 
delicacy  and  grace  of  the  curves  of  his  own  finger-tip  ridges, 
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used  them  in  the  gilt  ornamental  designs  of  some  of  his 
bindings. 

Though  Sir  William  Herschel  failed  to  extend  the  results 
of  his  investigations  and  experience  further  than  Bengal, 
the  new  system  received  a  great  fillip  after  the  publication, 
in  1892,  of  Sir  Francis  Galton's  monumental  work,  though 
he  had  previously  published  four  memoirs  on  the  subject  in 
various  periodicals.  His  attention,  he  says,  "  was  first 
drawn  to  the  ridges  in  1888,  when  preparing  a  lecture  on 
Personal  Identification  for  the  Royal  Institution,  which  had 
for  its  principal  object  an  account  of  the  anthropometric 
method  of  Bertillon,  then  newly  introduced  into  the  prison 
administration  of  France."  Commenting  sagely  in  another 
work.  Sir  Francis  says  :  "  We  read  of  the  dead  body  of 
Jezebel  being  devoured  by  the  dogs  of  Jezreel  '  so  that  no 
man  might  say  this  is  Jezebel,'  and  that  the  dogs  left  only 
her  skull,  the  palms  of  her  hands  and  the  soles  of  her  feet, 
but  the  palms  of  her  hands  and  the  soles  of  her  feet  are  the 
very  remains  by  which  a  corpse  might  be  most  surely 
identified  if  impressions  of  them,  made  during  life^  were 
available." 

The  significance  and  value  of  finger-prints  has  been  publicly 
advocated  of  recent  years  by  such  authorities  as  Dr.  Herbette, 
Director  of  the  French  Penitentiary  Department,  while  on 
June  1 2th,  1897,  the  Viceroy  ordered  the  adoption  of  the 
finger-print  system  throughout  the  police  forces  of  British 
India,  and  in  view  of  the  prevalence  in  India  of  impersona- 
tion at  public  examinations  for  posts  under  the  Government, 
every  native  candidate  must  now  submit  to  an  impression 
being  taken  of  his  thumb. 

It  was,  however,  the  publication  of  Sir  Edward  Henry's 
Classification  and  Uses  of  Finger-prints,  in  1900,  which  led 
to  the  now  almost  world-wide  adoption  of  the  system.  In 
the  previous  year  Sir  Edward  had  read  a  paper  on  Finger- 
prints and  the  Detection  of  Crime  in  India  before  the  British 
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Association,  his  system  being  an  improvement  on  the 
Bertillon  scheme  and  a  development  of  that  of  Sir  Francis 
Galton,  and  his  methods  were  officially  adopted  and  intro- 
duced in  England  and  Wales  on  December  31st,  191 1. 

Since  then  the  system  has,  in  popular  parlance,  caught 
on,  and  is  now  a  permanently  established  feature  of  prac- 
tically every  police  system  of  the  world.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  Paris  alone  the  prints  are  taken  of  over  two  hundred 
convicted  offenders  per  diem. 

As  might  be  expected,  although  the  science  of  finger- 
prints is  a  comparatively  young  one,  quite  an  extensive 
literature  has  grown  up  around  it,  though  the  writings  of 
Galton  and  Henry  constitute  the  foundation  on  which  this 
vast  superstructure  has  been  raised. 

If  those  portions  of  the  fingers  or  thumbs  lying  between 
the  tips  and  the  first  joints  are  carefully  examined,  they  will 
be  found  to  be  marked  on  the  surface  with  a  series  of  not 
ungraceful  ridges  and  furrows,  or  striae,  the  whole  somewhat 
resembling,  on  a  small  scale,  the  hard  sand  at  the  seaside 
at  low  tide. 

Various  theories  have  been  from  time  to  advanced  con- 
cerning the  purpose  of  these  ridges  and  striae,  but  the  one 
which  finds  most  supporters  is  that  which  says  that  the 
papillary  ridges  raise  the  mouths  of  the  sweat  glands  to 
assist  the  flow  of  perspiration,  and  that  they  assist  the 
tactile  nerves  to  convey  impressions  to  the  brain  from  things 
touched  by  the  fingers. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  man  and  the  monkey  are  the 
only  living  creatures  endowed  with  these  markings,  which 
appear  on  the  feet  as  well  as  on  the  hands.  The  howling 
monkey  rejoices  in  what  is  known  as  a  prehensile  tail  with 
which  it  seizes,  and  hangs  suspended  from,  branches  of  trees. 
The  under-surface  of  this  tail  is  practically  destitute  of 
hair,  and  is  marked  with  ridges  and  furrows  similar  to 
those  on  the  hands  and  feet. 
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The  markings  on  the  fingers  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  scientists  from  time  to  time,  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  classify  them.  Purkenje,  a  Professor  of  Pathology 
and  Physiology  at  Breslau,  in  1828,  divided  all  known  types 
of  prints  into  nine  groups.  Sir  Francis  Galton,  reasoning 
on  broader  lines,  decided  in  1892  on  three  divisions  only,  but 
Sir  Edward  Henry,  writing  in  1900,  advocated  four  classes 
and  this  plan  has  since  been  universally  adopted. 

Under  this  system  all  imprints  are  said  to  be  made  up 
of  arches,  loops,  whorls,  or  composites,  the  latter  group, 
sometimes  termed  accidents,  being  composed  of  two  or  more 
of  the  first  three.  In  the  arch  type  the  ridges  merely  curve 
steadily  across  from  one  side  of  the  finger  to  the  other  : 
where  the  curve  is  a  very  sharp  one,  like  the  apex  of  a  bell- 
tent,  they  are  termed  "  tented  "  arches.  In  the  case  of 
loops,  some  of  the  ridges  make  a  backward  turn,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  fishing  hook.  Whorls  are  those  patterns  in  which 
the  ridges  form  a  complete  turn,  the  lines  rejoining  the 
parent  stem.  The  term  delta  is  given  to  that  point  where  a 
ridge  is  divided  into  two  others.  In  the  case  of  loops,  they 
are  sub-divided  into  ulnar  loops,  which  slope  downwards 
from  the  side  nearest  the  thumb  to  that  nearest  to  the  little 
finger,  while  radial  loops  slope  downwards  in  the  opposite 
direction.  There  are  also  other  sub-divisions,  such  as 
central  pocket  loops,  lateral  pocket  loops  and  twinned  loops, 
but  these  are  too  complex  and  have  too  little  bearing  on 
the  interest  of  the  subject  to  justify  discussion. 

The  significance  of  finger-prints  lies,  of  course,  in  the  fact 
that  the  likelihood  of  there  being  two  persons  alive  with 
duplicate  patterns  is  so  remote  as  to  be  negligible.  It  has 
been  computed  that  the  odds  against  such  a  coincidence  are 
sixty  four  thousand  million  to  one,  though  the  estimated 
population  of  the  globe  is  only  sixteen  thousand  millions  ! 
There  are  preserved  at  New  Scotland  Yard  the  photographs 
of  three  men,  each  of  whom,  in  every  respect  save  that  of 
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finger-prints,  is  the  duplicate,  or  "  double,"  of  each  of  the 
others.  On  the  Continent  a  custom  is  gradually  spreading 
of  adding  one's  finger-print  to  one's  business  letters,  to  guard 
against  forgery  or  impersonation. 

The  present  police  system  of  inking  the  finger-tips  of 
convicted  offenders  and  transferring  the  impression  to  paper 
for  future  use,  in  case  of  need,  is  founded  on  theories  which 
are  as  yet  unchallenged,  while  any  novice  can  take  impressions 
after  ten  minutes'  practice. 

The  markings  on  the  fingers  exist  before  birth.  Between 
birth  and  death  there  is  no  change  whatever  in  six  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  ascertained  characteristics  out  of  seven 
hundred,  the  exception  being  merely  that  whereas  the 
pattern  or  design  remains  unchanged  its  size  increases  with 
the  growth  of  the  fingers.  After  death  no  change  occurs 
until  decomposition  sets  in,  and  it  is  interesting  to  recollect 
that  the  finger-markings  of  Egyptian  mummies  and  of 
stuffed  monkeys  remain  unaltered.  Criminals  who  have 
once  had  their  prints  taken  have  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  alter  their  markings.  They  have  endured  agonies  to 
achieve  this  end,  even  burning  their  skin  away  with  acids, 
but  the  new  skin  has  faithfully  reproduced  the  original 
markings.  The  surgeon's  knife  has  also  been  used,  but  the 
only  result  has  been  a  scar  which  merely  furnishes  an  extra 
means  of  identification.  {See  Chapter  XXXVII.)  Skin 
diseases  have  a  tendency  to  blur  the  furrows,  or  striae,  and 
abscesses,  warts  or  cysts  deal  comparatively  drastically  with 
them,  but  the  last  three  cover  but  a  small  area  on,  as  a  rule, 
not  more  than  one  finger,  while  there  are  still  seven  fingers 
and  two  thumbs  to  furnish  evidence.  The  patterns  of  the 
forefingers  of  tailors  are  often  greatly  injured  by  the  constant 
pricking  of  the  needle. 

"  If  one  finger  is  missing,"  says  Sir  Edward  Henry,  "  it 
is  classified  similarly  to  the  corresponding  finger  of  the 
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other  hand.  If  the  same  finger  of  both  hands  is  lacking,  the 
patterns  of  both  are  classified  as  whorls." 

Moderate  manual  labour  accentuates  the  ridges,  but  too 
much  pressure  or  friction  tends  to  blur  them. 

As  regards  heredity,  the  prints  of  children  are  more  likely 
to  reproduce  the  characteristics  of  those  of  their  mothers. 

Racial  characteristics  are  non-existent,  save  where  there 
in  much  inter-tribal  or  inter-family  marrying,  though  Dr. 
Henry  Faulds,  writing  in  1879,  thought  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  racial  peculiarity  in  the  finger-prints  of  Japanese. 

So  great  has  the  fear  of  cracksmen  become  regarding  the 
risk  of  their  leaving  finger-prints  at  the  scene  of  their  doings, 
that  they  now  frequently  work  wearing  rubber  gloves, 
though  some  carry  a  small  phial  of  spirit,  with  which  they 
efface  the  finger-prints  from  everything  which  they  have 
touched.  That  finger-prints  will  remain  for  a  long  time  is 
proved,  to  quote  Mr.  C.  A.  Mitchell,  by  the  discovery,  at 
Brandon,  Suffolk,  of  an  elk-horn  which  had  been  used  as  a 
pick  several  thousand  years  ago.  On  the  handle  there  still 
remained,  im.printed  in  chalk,  the  pattern  of  the  user's 
fingers  ! 

The  question  of  the  forgery  of  finger-prints  has  been 
introduced  by  Dr.  R.  Austin  Freeman  into  one  of  his  most 
interesting  novels,  in  which  he  gives  his  reason  for  believing 
that  finger-prints  can  be  successfully  imitated  by  either  of 
two  methods.  In  the  first  method,  a  cast  is  taken  of  the 
end  of  the  finger  whose  imprint  is  to  be  forged.  Into  the 
cast  a  hot  solution  of  gelatine  is  poured  and,  when  cool, 
withdrawn,  when  a  perfect  reproduction  of  the  finger  will 
result.  This  method,  as  Dr.  Freeman  points  out,  can  only 
be  employed  when  the  person  whose  finger  is  being  reproduced 
is  dead  or  under  an  anaesthetic. 

His  second  method  is  more  complex,  but  more  efficacious, 
and  most  ingeniously  conceived.  On  the  principle  of 
"  first  catch  your  hare  "  a  genuine  finger-print  is  obtained 
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and  photographed  on  a  reversed  plate.  This  latter  is  clamped 
in  a  frame  with  another  plate  made  of  gelatine  which  has  been 
treated  with  potassium  bichromate.  The  plate  now  becomes 
chromicized  gelatine.  The  frame  is  then  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  natural  light.  Now  chromicized  gelatine  is 
soluble  in  hot  water,  provided  that  it  is  not  exposed  to  light. 
In  this  case  the  furrows  of  the  finger-print  will  exclude  the 
light.  In  other  words,  the  ridges  admit  the  light  and  render 
the  gelatine  under  them  insoluble.  If  the  plate,  then,  is 
very  gently  washed  in  hot  water  the  parts  corresponding  to 
the  ridges  will  remain  intact,  standing  out  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  plate,  like  the  reversed  lettering  on  a  rubber 
stamp.  The  plate,  when  dry  and  hard  once  more,  can  in 
fact  be  used  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  rubber 
stamp  and  if  pressed  on  an  inked  pad,  will  forge  a  finger- 
print to  perfection. 

If  science  progresses  much  further  the  next  generation  of 
criminals  will  be  able  to  disguise  their  voices,  change  the 
colour  of  their  eyes,  and  alter  their  stature  and  girth. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  finger-prints  of  remanded  persons 
are  taken  by  the  civil  authority  concerned.  In  the  case  of 
soldiers  sentenced  by  courts-martial  this  procedure  is  not 
adopted,  as  the  man's  regimental  conduct  sheet  accompanies 
him  wherever  he  goes.  It  would,  however,  be  a  desirable 
thing  if  the  finger-print  system  were  extended  to  the  Army 
and  Navy,  as  men  who  have  spent  their  major  portion  of 
their  service  in  military  prisons  are,  under  the  present  system, 
turned  loose  upon  society  in  due  course  and  when  brought 
before  civil  courts  for  some  subsequent  offence  are  dealt  with 
leniently,  under  the  provisions  of  the  First  Offenders'  Act, 
whereas  they  are  really  seasoned  sinners. 

The  writings  of  Sir  Francis  Galton,  Sir  Edward  Henry,  and 
of  Chief  Inspector  Charles  Collins,  of  the  New  Scotland  Yard 
Finger-prints  Department,  embody  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  recording  impressions  of  the  bulbs  of 
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the  fingers.  On  the  results  of  their  researches  the  present 
writer  has  drawn  freely,  and  the  reader  is  advised  to  pursue 
the  subject,  a  most  fascinating  one,  in  the  books  published 
by  these  authorities.  {See  the  Bibliography  at  the  end  of 
this  volume.) 

The  method  of  taking  the  prints  is  simplicity  itself.  Over 
a  small  strip  of  polished  copper  a  thin  film  of  printer's  ink  is 
spread  with  a  roller.  The  polished  surface  of  the  metal 
precludes  the  possibility  of  grit  or  dust  fouling  the 
ink  and  producing  coarse  impressions,  while  if  too  thick  a 
coating  of  ink  were  employed  the  ink  would  run  into  the 
furrows  of  the  fingers  and  instead  of  a  clear  impression  being 
obtained  the  result  would  be  a  crude  blotch.  To  further 
ensure  a  distinct  impression  the  fingers  should  be  clean  and 
dry  before  being  inked. 

The  most  satisfactory  foundation  for  receiving  impressions 
is  white  cardboard.  Paper  is  too  porous,  and,  being  thin, 
is  apt  to  curl  up  or  tear.  It  is  most  important  that  the 
cardboard  should  be  snow  white  over  the  whole  of  its  surface, 
as  any  blurs  or  discoloured  patches  on  its  surface  will  be 
exaggerated  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  they  are  subse- 
quently reproduced  by  the  camera.  The  surface  of  the 
cardboard  should  not  be  too  highly  glazed,  as  this  retards 
the  drying  of  the  ink  and  the  ultimate  impression  does  not 
stand  out  clearly. 

The  inked  slab  having  been  made  ready,  the  fingers  are 
pressed  lightly  but  firmly  on  the  film  of  ink  and  similarly 
pressed  on  the  cardboard.  The  ridges  of  the  fingers  standing 
out  beyond  the  furrows  should,  if  the  fingers  have  not  been 
too  heavily  pressed,  leave  the  copper  slab  with  ink  adhering 
to  them,  and  the  resulting  imprint  should  be  that  of  the 
ridges,  a  negative  impression  being,  of  course,  obtained. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  impressions,  by  pressing 
and  by  rolling.  In  the  plain  impressions  the  fingers  are 
merely  dabbed  lightly  on  the  paper,  while  in  the  rolled 
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impressions  the  fingers  are,  separately,  placed  with  their 
right  sides  on  the  paper  and  then  rolled  slowly  from  right  to 
left,  the  result  in  this  case  being  that  a  greater  area  is  covered 
by  the  ink  and  consequently  transmitted  to  the  paper,  a 
greater  area  being  then  available  for  examination  and 
classification  purposes. 

The  impressions,  when  dry,  are  forwarded  by  the  local 
police  authorities,  who  prepared  them,  to  the  Habitual 
Criminals  Registry  at  New  Scotland  Yard. 

There  are,  however,  other  methods  of  taking  finger-prints, 
should  the  usual  apparatus  not  be  available.  By  smoking 
a  plate  over  a  lighted  candle  an  excellent  substitute  for  the 
inked  slab  is  at  hand,  but  it  should  not  be  smoked  too 
densely.  If  the  white  card  destined  to  receive  the  imprint 
be  slightly  damped  the  latter  will  be  more  sharply  defined 
and  more  permanent. 

A  similar  result  may  be  obtained  by  moistening  the  fingers, 
rubbing  them  along  the  gummed  side  of  a  sheet  of  postage 
stamps,  or  over  the  back  of  a  gummed  label,  until  they 
become  more  or  less  sticky,  and  by  pressing  them  lightly 
upon  the  powder  produced  by  sharpening  a  pencil.  A 
similar  and  alternative  method  is  that  of  warming  the  fingers 
before  the  fire  and  to  press  them  without  delay  upon  the 
"  business  side  "  of  a  sheet  of  carbon  duplicating  paper,  and 
thence  to  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  If  all  else  fails,  an  impres- 
sion may  be  secured  by  burning  some  sealing-wax  and 
pressing  the  finger  into  it  before  it  has  cooled  or  hardened. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
ridges  of  the  fingers  create  furrows  in  the  wax  and,  con- 
versely, the  furrows  of  the  hand  produce  ridges. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  criminal  leaves  behind  him 
evidence  in  the  shape  of  impressions  of  his  fingers  on  an 
article  which  he  has  handled  on  the  scene  of  his  crime. 
These  can  be  reproduced  by  photography  if  carefully 
preserved.    The  imprints   most  easily  photographed  are 
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those  left  on  white  crockery,  the  two  essentials  of  the  perfect 
background,  whiteness  and  smoothness,  being  already- 
present.  Good  photographs  may  sometimes  be  taken  of 
impressions  on  varnish,  if  the  latter  is  nearly  dry,  or  in  the 
condition  known  as  "  tacky,"  but  finger-marks  made  on 
varnish  and  kindred  preparations  quickly  evaporate.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  to  note  here  that  finger-prints  made  on 
other  substances,  especially  cardboard  or  wood,  can  be 
permanently  "  fixed  "  by  being  lightly  brushed  over  with 
transparent,  colourless  varnish. 

Faint,  or  latent,  impressions,  may  be  developed  with  the 
help  of  powders,  those  on  light  backgrounds  being  stimulated 
by  a  sprinkling  of  dark  powder,  and  those  on  dark  back- 
grounds with  a  light  powder.  In  the  latter  case  common 
chalk  is  as  good  as  anything,  while  in  the  former  case  lamp 
black  will  answer  to  most  requirements,  though  useful  results 
may  be  obtained  merely  by  the  powdered  graphite  from  a 
sharpened  pencil.  The  powder  is  scattered  over  the 
impression  and  then  blown  off,  the  oil  in  the  ridge  impressions 
retaining  the  powder  and  its  pigment.  On  the  other  hand, 
powder  should  not  be  used  unless  necessary,  as  it  tends  to 
obliterate  detail. 

In  the  event  of  finger-prints  being  found  on  glass,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  window-pane,  they  are  dusted  with  white 
powder  and  photographed  against  a  black  background, 
strong  lights  on  either  side  of  the  camera  being  projected  on 
to  the  "  subject  "  in  order  to  accentuate  the  ridges  markings, 
the  superfluous  rays  being  absorbed  by  the  dark  backgrounds, 
black  velvet  normally  being  used.  In  the  case  of  glass 
bottles  or  tumblers,  a  similar  result  is  produced  by  filling 
the  vessel  concerned  with  black  ink  and  powdering  the  print 
in  the  ordinary  way.  These  methods,  however,  produce  a 
white  photograph  on  a  black  background,  and  as  the  contrary 
is  desired  the  original  negative  is  itself  photographed  and 
the  required  photo  obtained.    Bloody  finger-prints  can  be 
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photographed  successfully  if  previously  dusted  in  the  usual 
manner  with  black  powder. 

In  the  case  of  finger-prints  left  on  soft  substances  such  as 
candles  or,  as  happened  in  one  case,  butter,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  ridges  of  the  hand  press  into  the  wax  or 
other  substance  concerned,  and  a  negative  result  is  produced, 
the  ridges  becoming  furrows,  and  vice  versa. 

Printers'  ink  is  carefully  spread  over  the  impression,  the 
surplus  being  brushed  away  till  only  that  in  the  furrows,  i.e., 
the  actual  ridges,  remains. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  photographs  of  prints 
intended  to  be  produced  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  law  are 
enlarged  to  six  diameters,  to  facilitate  the  examination  of 
detail  by  the  judge,  jury  and  counsel. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 


English  Prisons 


"  Dartmoor  is  a  tidy  place, 
Chatham  the  terror  of  our  race  ; 
Portland  is  not  quite  so  bad, 
Broadmoor  is  for  those  stark  mad  ; 
Pentonville's  the  hell  of  London, 
Borstal^ — if  you're  there  you're  undone 
Portsmouth  is  a  noted  shop, 
Brixton  is  a  regular  cop." 


.HE  above  lines,  written  on  the  wall  of  his  cell  by 


a  convict  of  a  poetic  turn  of  mind,  embody  his  views 


on  prisons,  within  some  of  which  the  bard  had 
enjoyed  His  Majesty's  hospitality. 

Everything  depends,  however,  on  the  point  of  view. 
Life  in  a  prison  is  not  meant  to  be  a  bed  of  roses  :  were  that 
so  there  would  be  no  housing  shortage,  but  life  in  some  of  our 
large  penal  establishments  may  be  better  understood  through 
a  closer  inspection  of  the  buildings  and  their  occupants. 

The  Jesuit  Fathers  are  said  to  boast :  "  Give  us  a  child 
until  it  is  seven  years  old  and  after  that  you  may  do  what 
you  like  with  it."  This  principle  is  followed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  at  Borstal,  where  the  youthful  criminal  is  taken  in 
hand  at  the  most  impressionable  age  and  his  character 
moulded  on  right  lines  instead  of  being  allowed  to  receive 
savage  and  brutalizing  impressions  either  in  the  animal 
existence  of  slum  life,  or  through  the  harsh,  soulless  agency 
of  prison  routine. 

Borstal  is  situated  at  Strood,  near  Rochester,  the  two,  with 
the  addition  of  Chatham,  forming  practically  one  large  town. 
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There  is  accommodation  for  three  hundred  boys  in  the 
institution.  The  Borstal  system  was  originally  introduced 
by  Sir  Evelyn  Ruggles-Brise,  K.C.B.,  the  late  Chairman  of 
the  Prison  Commissioners,  who  believes  in  the  principle  that 
criminals,  especially  young  ones,  should  be  led  and  not  driven. 
To  this  end  the  boys  are  educated,  put  through  physical 
drill,  allowed  indoor  and  outdoor  games  and  books,  while 
after  tea,  instead  of  returning  to  their  cells  as  in  the  case  of 
the  inmates  of  other  prisons,  they  are  allowed  to  sit  about 
in  the  common  rooms  and  talk  with  the  warders  and  with 
each  other.  Their  cells  are  larger  than  the  ordinary  prison 
cell,  and  furnished  with  bookshelves,  iron  bedsteads,  and 
other  comforts.  The  institution,  in  fact,  resembles  a 
military  barracks  rather  than  a  place  of  punishment,  and 
were  the  warders  on  duty  on  the  walls  and  watch  tower  in 
military  uniform  the  illusion  would  be  well  nigh 
complete. 

Like  many  other  ventures  concerning  the  betterment  of 
the  conditions  of  the  under-dog,  the  Borstal  system  has 
been  strongly  criticized,  but  the  answer  to  the  reactionaries 
who  would,  if  they  were  allowed  to  have  their  own  way, 
introduce  the  thumbscrew  and  the  stake  into  our  penal  code, 
is  that  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  that 
the  Borstal  system,  so  far  from  "  nursing  criminals  "  cures 
them,  for  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  discharged  Borstal  boys 
never  see  a  prison  cell  again.  So  successful  in  fact  has  the 
system  proved,  that  Portland  prison  was,  in  1921,  converted 
into  a  Borstal  institution. 

Brixton  Gaol,  pleasantly  situated  on  Brixton  Hill,  is  a 
remand  prison  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  those 
who  are  not  yet  convicted  and  sentenced.  Their  friends  are 
allowed  to  see  them  daily  if  they  wish  and,  as  befits  the 
nature  of  the  place,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  the  rigorous 
prison  discipline  that  prevails  elsewhere.  Prior  to  its 
present  use  Brixton  was  a  military  prison. 
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Should  an  offender  be  sentenced  in  the  London  district 
he  will  probably  find  himself  in  Wormwood  Scrubbs,  or 
Wandsworth,  or  Pentonville,  which  are,  so  to  speak,  clearing 
houses  for  those  on  their  way  to  punishment,  for  here  most 
of  them  remain  for  twenty-eight  days,  en  route  for  the  local 
prisons,  where  they  serve  the  next  one  or  three  months  of 
their  sentences  prior  to  being  finally  drafted  to  the  convict 
prisons  where  they  are  to  serve  the  longest  and  hardest  part 
of  their  expiation.  At  the  Scrubbs  "  there  is  accommoda- 
tion for  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  it  is  here  that  finger- 
prints are  taken,  and  the  luckless  lag  is  initiated  into  his 
first  taste  of  hard  discipline. 

The  latter  fact  prompted  a  certain  sailor  to  inscribe  the 
following  lines  on  the  wall  of  his  cell : 

"  Oh  who  can  tell  the  pains  I  feel, 
A  poor  unlucky  sailor  ? 
I  miss  my  grog  at  every  meal, 
And  curse  the  blooming  gaoler." 

It  is,  incidentally,  an  extraordinary  fact  that  convicts  are 
especially  prone  to  write  doggerel  rhymes  on  the  walls  of 
their  cells,  and  indeed  almost  anywhere  else.  The  writings 
of  criminologists  are  full  of  instances. 

It  is  at  Wormwood  Scrubbs  that  the  distinctions  in  prison 
dress  are  first  encountered,  offenders  in  the  first  division 
wearing  a  grey  uniform,  those  in  the  second  division  being 
clad  in  brown,  while  the  third  division  wear  a  buff  garb. 
All  are  employed  on  Government  work,  making  mail-bags 
and  other  articles  for  the  public  services. 

Dartmoor,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  our  big  convict 
prisons,  is  a  great  contrast  to  Wormwood  Scrubbs,  being  a 
huge  bleak  rambling  range  of  buildings  situated  at  Prince- 
town,  a  dreary  village  on  Dartmoor  itself. 

The  prison  was  originally  built  for  the  accommodation 
of  French  prisoners  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  though 
extensive  additions  have  since  been  made.  The  system  of 
prison  dress  is  more  complicated  than  that  at  Wormwood 
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Scrubbs,  and  is  based  upon  the  number  of  years  of  his 
sentence  which  each  man  has  served. 

The  convicts  work  on  the  farms  and  quarries  attached  to 
the  prison,  as  well  as  in  the  buildings  in  the  prison  precincts, 
such  as  the  kitchen,  the  carpenter's  shop,  the  stonemason's 
shed,  the  laundry  and  the  saw-mill.  They  rise,  as  at  most 
prisons,  at  5  a.m.,  and  retire  to  bed  at  8  p.m.  Those 
employed  on  the  farms  are  all  men  in  the  last  year  of  their 
sentences,  who  have  most  to  lose  by  availing  themselves  of 
the  exceptional  opportunities  for  escape  which  this  work 
offers. 

The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  see  their  friends  periodically, 
but  the  privilege  is  forfeited  by  misbehaviour  of  any  sort. 

The  routine  at  Parkhurst  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  at 
Dartmoor,  quarrying  being  the  main  occupation  of  the 
"  lags."  For  good  conduct  a  convict  earns  a  remission  of 
three  months  for  every  year  of  his  sentence. 

Women  offenders  are  sent  to  female  convict  prisons. 
Their  hours  are  more  or  less  the  same  as  those  of  the  men, 
but  their  work  is  much  lighter,  it  being  confined  to  gardening 
and  twine-making,  apart  from  indoor  and  domestic  duties, 
while  they  enjoy  a  little  more  freedom  than  do  the  men. 
The  Female  Convict  Prison  at  Aylesbury,  formerly  the  chief 
establishment  of  its  kind  in  England,  is  now  a  Female 
Borstal  Institution,  and  is  doing  a  most  useful  work  in 
reforming  girls  on  humane  lines. 

Wandsworth  is  a  huge  "  local  "  gaol,  of  grave,  chilHng 
aspect.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  gruesome  fact  that  it 
is  here  that  most  of  the  executions  in  the  London  district 
take  place.  Here,  too,  is  the  famous  "  Ei  Room,"  where 
are  those  prisoners  who  are  mentally  deficient,  though  not 
sufficiently  so  to  warrant  their  transfer  to  Broadmoor,  the 
famous  criminal  lunatic  prison. 

This  asylum-prison  is  situated  at  Crowthorne,  in  Berkshire, 
and  has  accommodation  for  nearly  seven  hundred  inmates. 
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This  place,  which  resembles,  and  is,  a  county  asylum  rather 
than  a  penal  establishment,  is  surrounded  by  attractive 
grounds,  while  the  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  superb. 

The  inmates  have  their  own  string  band  and  hold  dramatic 
performances  from  time  to  time. 

There  is  at  Broadmoor  a  "  convict  class  "  of  patients  who 
are  kept  apart  from  the  ordinary  inmates  and  who  have 
become  insane  whilst  serving  their  sentences  at  other  prisons  ; 
but  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  that  the  soul-crushing 
monotony  of  prison  life  occasionally  drives  a  man  mad. 

So  long  as  there  are  prisons  there  will  be  attempts  to  escape 
from  them.  In  the  old  days,  when  prisoners  were  allowed 
food  from  outside,  files  and  other  implements  were  smuggled 
inside  pies,  the  fat  of  which  was  used  to  grease  the  tool  while 
at  work !  Though  the  convict  has  but  small  chance  of 
escaping,  the  odds  in  favour  of  his  being  able  to  remain  free 
for  any  length  of  time  are  more  slender  still. 

An  amusing  case  is  on  record  where  a  convict,  having 
escaped  to  a  house  near  the  prison,  enlisted  the  sympathies 
of  the  occupants  and,  concealed  within  a  bolster  case,  was 
used  as  a  head-rest  by  a  bed-ridden  old  dame  while  the 
warders  were  searching  the  premises  ! 

To  conclude  with  another  sample  of  prison  "  poetry  "  i 

"  Millbank  for  thick  skins  and  graft  at  the  pump, 
Broadmoor  for  all  lags  who  go  off  their  chump  ; 
Brixton  for  good  grub  and  cocoa  with  fat, 
Dartmoor  for  bad  toke  but  plenty  of  chat ; 
Portsmouth's  a  blooming  bad  place  for  hard  work, 
Chatham  on  Sunday  gives  four  ounces  pork ; 
Portland's  the  worst  of  the  lot  for  to  joke  in. 
For  fetching  a  lagging  there's  no  place  Uke  Woking." 
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PART  IV 
THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CRIME. 


CHAPTER  XL 


The  Hero-Worship  of  Criminals 

ONE  of  the  outstanding  lessons  imparted  by  history 
is  that  during  a  great  national  or  international 
upheaval  the  minds  of  men — and  man  necessarily 
includes  woman — undergo  a  transformation.  Such  trans- 
formation may  be  but  partial  and  ephemeral  though,  in 
common  with  every  other  emotion  or  movement,  it  leaves 
a  more  or  less  permanent  mark  in  its  wake. 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  whereas, 
during  the  crises  which  the  community  has  been  called  upon 
to  face,  the  mind  and  will  have,  as  it  were,  been  mobilized 
to  withstand  the  stress  of  the  hour,  the  passing  of  the  danger 
has  revealed  as  its  aftermath  the  exhaustion  following  strain. 

The  close  of  the  Great  War  left,  as  one  of  its  legacies,  a 
state  of  mind  amongst  the  belligerents  which  can  only  be 
designated  as  national  neurasthenia.  Since  191 8  we  have 
been,  and  may  continue  to  be,  swept  along  on  the  bosom  of  a 
mighty  river  of  emotional  instability  which,  we  are  invited 
to  believe,  expresses  itself  in  terms  of  class  consciousness, 
megalomania,  and  moral  and  social  hysteria  which,  like  other 
derangements,  feed  on  themselves. 

This  state  of  mind  has  been  manifesting  itself  in  the 
form  of  self-gratification,  indifference  to  consequences, 
and  a  craving  for  tonics,  narcotics  and  other  specifics  which 
will  allow  us  to  create  for  ourselves  a  temporary  and  flimsy 
paradise  of  fools,  in  which  we  can  beckon  sensation  and 
stupefaction  to  toy  with  us  in  turn.    {See  Chapter  XV.) 
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One  of  the  salient  characteristics  of  this  neurotic  aftermath 
is  the  penchant  towards  the  sensational  which  appears  to 
have  leavened  all  classes,  and  while  space  does  not  permit 
an  exhaustive  scrutiny  of  the  theme  in  general,  there  is  food 
for  thought  in  one  aspect  in  particular,  which  may  be 
designated  the  cult  of  the  notorious. 

Though  this  feature  of  modern  social  life  appears  to  have 
attained  the  summit  of  intensity,  it  is  as  well  to  recognize 
frankly  that  it  is  no  new  phase  though,  speaking  broadly, 
its  almost  unfailing  recurrence  after  some  great  social 
disturbance  seems  to  be  as  regular  and  as  symtomatic  as  the 
daily  sunset. 

Before  pursuing  the  quest  for  a  solution  of  the  trait,  a 
brief  survey  of  some  of  its  previous  manifestations  will  be  of 
evidential  value. 

The  apotheosis  of  the  criminal  was  one  of  the  earliest 
portents  of  decadent  Rome,  the  spirits  of  dead  delinquents 
being  re-christened  Hercules  and  made  the  objects  of  a 
superstitious  veneration  which  ultimately  gave  birth  to  a 
distinct  cult. 

According  to  Pitre,  a  similar  cult  prevails  in  parts  of 
Sicily  to  this  day,  gaining  in  intensity  after  some  social 
chaos,  the  souls  of  executed  criminals  being  invoked  and 
their  blood  regarded  as  possessing  the  power  of  transmitting 
courage  to  the  spirit  of  the  devout  consumer.  Bread  dipped 
in  this  blood  is  regarded  as  a  palliative  in  muscular  affections. 
{See  Chapter  XLI.)  Commenting  on  the  pseudo-sacramental 
significance  sometimes  attributed  by  psychopaths  to  the 
blood  of  criminals,  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  writes  :  "  When,  in 
Prussia,  executions  took  place  in  public,  there  was  always 
friction  between  the  armed  guards  and  the  crowd  of  women 
who  at  all  costs  pressed  forward  with  spoons  to  catch  some 
of  the  blood." 

Writing  in  a  similar  vein  Madame  de  Sevignie  says  that 
the  mob  came  for  the  bones  of  the  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers 
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on  the  day  following  her  execution,  regarding  her  not  as  a 
sinner  but  as  a  saint. 

In  these  periodic  outbursts  of  morbid  affection  everyday- 
objects  associated  with  the  dead  criminal  acquire  the 
fetischistic  glamour  investing  the  relics  of  a  martyr.  Thus 
the  suit  worn  by  James  Canham  Read,  the  Southend 
murderer  at  his  trial  was  sold,  after  a  spirited  bidding,  for  a 
hundred  guineas.  The  sofa  on  which  Mrs.  Pearcey,  the 
Kentish  Town  murderess,  killed  Mrs.  Hogg  and  her  baby, 
realized  ^^250,  while  a  small  lamp  used  by  Fowler,  the  Muswell 
Hill  assassin,  was  disposed  of  for  £50.  The  morbid  curiosity 
displayed  by  visitors  to  the  scenes  of  the  murders  of  Mrs. 
Elsie  Breaks,  near  St.  Annes,  and  Irene  Munro,  at  Eastbourne, 
aroused  much  local  embarrassment  and  disgust. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  after  their  deaths  that  criminals 
are  objects  of  veneration.  Among  primitive  peoples  and 
those  of  low  or  weak  intellect  the  bizarre  makes  a  constant 
and  powerful  appeal.  In  the  east  this  is  especially  the  case. 
The  Kallars,  of  Southern  India — to  use  but  one  illustration — 
regard  criminals  as  heroes,  every  Kallar  youth  being  required, 
before  being  acknowledged  as  a  man,  to  commit  one  at  least 
of  the  major  crimes.  From  this  position  it  is,  of  course, 
easy  to  proceed  to  that  in  which  the  convicted  criminal  is 
regarded  as  a  martyr,  and  the  women  of  that  unique  tribe 
regard  with  the  greatest  favour  the  suitor  who  can  boast  the 
largest  number  of  convictions.    {See  Chapter  XXI.) 

On  the  other  hand,  this  trait  is  not  altogether  absent  from 
European — even  English — social  life.  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  when  a  woman  has  murdered  her 
husband  offers  of  marriage  frequently  reach  her  in  the 
condemned  cell. 

Just  as  criminals  in  general  are  more  or  less  lionized  by 
individuals  of  a  certain  type,  this  misdirected  allegiance  is 
also  offered  by  themselves  to  the  more  notorious  of  their 
number.    The  Abbe  Moreau  has  penned  a  vivid  description 
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of  the  homage  offered  to  a  leading  malefactor  at  La  Grande 
Roquette  prison  by  his  more  obscure  confreres,  who  hang 
upon  his  words  and  cringe  for  the  favour  of  his  notice. 

This  hero-worship,  it  is  only  just  to  concede,  holds  its 
greatest  sway  among  the  more  volatile  nations  on  the 
Continent,  affecting  to  a  lesser  extent  the  more  rigid  mental 
poise  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  homage  is,  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases,  offered  by  women  to  men  rather  than 
vice  versa.  Appert,  commenting  on  Lacenaire,  the  notorious 
Paris  murderer,  writes  :  "  His  portraits  were  displayed  on 
quays  and  boulevards.  From  all  sides  meats  and  delicate 
wines  reached  his  cell.  Every  day  some  man  of  letters 
visited  him,  carefully  noting  his  sarcasms  and  his  phrases 
composed  in  drunkenness  or  studiously  calculated  for  effect ; 
women,  young,  beautiful,  and  elegantly  attired,  solicited 
the  honour  of  being  presented  to  him  and  were  in  despair  at 
his  refusal,  while  a  noble  countess  addressed  verses  to  him." 

Similarly,  Cartouche,  a  daring  criminal  of  girlish  appear- 
ance and  ingratiating  address  who,  with  his  band  of  vicious 
underlings,  terrorized  Paris  at  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  inundated,  while  in  the  condemned  cell,  with 
letters  from  women  admirers,  some  of  them  couched  in  the 
most  intimate  and  passionate  terms. 

The  adoration  offered  to  Landru,  the  notorious  French 
"  Bluebeard,"  is  well  known  ;  his  sway  over,  it  was  computed, 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  women  being  at  first  sight 
inexplicable. 

In  a  case  heard  in  Italy  in  1922,  in  which  the  accused  was 
convicted  of  the  mutilation  of  a  young  girl,  the  judge's 
summing  up  was  coloured  with  a  slight  bias  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner.  Counsel  for  the  prosecution  accordingly  protested 
against  this  display  of  partiality,  in  accordance  with  his 
rights,  but  was  amazed  to  find  his  complaint  vigorously 
hissed  by  the  crowd  of  women  who  filled  the  court.  In 
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another  case  of  a  similar  nature  the  accused  enjoyed  a 
triumphal  progress  to  the  court,  crowds  of  women  acclaiming 
him,  pelting  him  with  flowers  and  fighting  each  other  for  the 
privilege  of  embracing  him  1 

Instances  of  this  revolting  "nature  may  be  explained  as 
symptomatic  demonstrations  of  that  freak  mob  psychology 
which  is  discernible  in  gatherings  of  women,  who  are 
notoriously  bitter  towards  other  women  and,  speaking 
perhaps  with  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes,  saddle  their 
own  sex  with  the  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of 
promiscuous  philandering  and  of  even  more  dangerous 
associations. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  whole  attitude  and  conduct 
of  such  psychopaths  towards  the  hero-criminal  is,  if  it  is 
nothing  else,  indicative  of  moral  insanity  which,  as  Dr. 
Pritchard  comments,  is  "  a  morbid  perversion  of  the  feelings 
and  affections  without  any  illusion  or  erroneous  conviction 
impressed  upon  the  understanding  :  it  sometimes  co-exists 
with  an  apparently  unimpaired  state  of  the  intellectual 
faculties." 

The  present  writer  has  up  to  this  point  registered  only 
the  effects  of  this  state  of  mind,  reinforcing  the  record  with 
such  selected  illustrations  as  fall  within  the  compass  of  the 
theme  under  discussion. 

Cause  is  the  parent  of  effect,  and  necessarily  so.  There 
cannot  be  the  one  without  the  other,  and  out  of  the  congestion 
of  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  origin  and  significance  of 
this  morbid  flaw  in  the  social  structure  there  emerges  an 
explanation  which  would  appear  to  resist  challenge. 

We  are,  as  a  nation,  temporarily  unstrung — ^palsied. 
The  War,  which  we  had  come  to  regard  as  an  interminable 
purgatory  of  delusion  and  disappointment,  played  unchecked 
upon  our  nerves  and,  consequently,  upon  our  moral 
rectitude. 
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The  post-Armistice  period — the  fabled  glories  of  which 
were  the  offspring  of  political  expediency — jarred  and 
disgusted  thinking  men  who  saw  in  it  a  tawdry  mosaic  of 
strikes,  unemployment  and  class-warfare. 

Some  there  were  who,  with  commendable  virility,  pursued 
an  ambition.  Careers  were  to  be  carved,  businesses  reared, 
plans  formulated.  Reconstruction — delightfully  vague  ! — was 
hailed  as  the  panacea  for  our  vitiated  state.  But  nothing 
happened,  and  ambition  was  in  many  cases  guillotined  either 
through  lack  of  opportunity  or  through  incapacity  to  make 
it  or  use  it,  and  many  argued  that  they  might  as  well  plough 
the  sands  of  the  seashore  ! 

The  minds  of  the  less  virile  turned  from  this  welter  to 
anything  that  would  furnish  a  palatable  contrast  and, 
following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  welcomed  the  first 
available  diversion  which  happened  to  stand  out  enticingly 
against  the  dark  background  of  reality.  People  began  to 
dream  dreams,  to  weave  phantasies,  to  become  "  detached," 
to  lose  themselves  and  their  identity  in  a  city  of  unbeautiful 
nonsense.    {See  Chapter  XLIII.) 

Then  there  appeared  on  the  scene  what  psychologists 
term  "  self  assertion  complexes "  and  "  identification," 
both  of  which  factors  fall  within  the  ambit  of  the  abnor- 
mal. 

In  the  former  phase  the  subject  seeks  to  detach  himself 
from  the  unpalatable  facts  of  life,  shirking  battle,  and 
knowingly  deludes  himself  into  imagining  that  he  and  his 
personality  count  for  much  more  than  they  really  do  in  the 
general  scheme  of  things.  He  contracts  megalomania.  He 
also  becomes  a  wooer  of  fugitive  pleasantries  which  to  him 
are  endowed  with  the  tang  of  reality,  and  if  this  introspective 
exaltation  is  practised  with  frequency  he  is  skating  on  thin 
ice.  In  time  the  wish  may  become  father  to  the  thought, 
and  delusional  insanity  may  engulf  him.  From  pretending, 
or  hoping  that  he  is  something  which  he  is  not,  he  comes  to 
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believe  that  he  has  assumed  the  attributes  of  the  creature  of 
his  dreams. 

Closely  akin  to  this  frame  of  mind  is  the  process  known  as 
"  identification,"  in  which  the  subject  assumes,  in  imagina- 
tion, the  personality  and  attributes  of  some  external  and  less 
nebulous  character,  frequently  the  hero  of  fiction,  of  drama, 
or  of  the  film.  The  process  in  this  case  is  objective  rather 
than  subjective.  He  identifies,  or  attunes  himself  with  the 
character  in  the  novel  or  in  the  play.  He  shares  his  joys 
and  his  sorrows  and  is  obsessed,  in  acute  cases,  by  the  impulse 
to  transmit  the  vision  to  others. 

In  women  this  tendency  towards  "  identification "  is 
particularly  noticeable.  It  is  inherent.  Her  misdirected 
yearnings  become,  in  fact,  an  avenue  through  which  a 
thwarted  or  diverted  maternal  instinct  may  seek  expression. 

In  the  adulation  of  the  criminal  the  women's  perverted 
sympathy  is  kindled  and  quickened.  She  imagines  that 
she  feels  pity  towards  him  in  his  plight.  "  Identification  " 
soon  follows  and  she  imagines,  with  horror,  how  she  would 
feel  were  she  in  his  position.  She  becomes  the  willing  toy 
of  unrestrained  effusion,  manifestations  of  which  hinder, 
from  time  to  time,  the  public  administration  of  Justice  in 
criminal  trials  and  compel  the  presiding  Judge,  in  some  cases, 
to  order  the  court  to  be  cleared. 


CHAPTER  XLI 


Ancient  Cult  and  Modern  Crime 
IVILIZATION  is,  in  some  respects,  a  lengthy  chain 


of  repressions  of  primitive  instincts,  but  so  powerful 


are  those  instincts  that  though  they  may  be  buried 
dormant  for  centuries,  some  national,  family,  or  personal 
upheaval  will  set  them  free.  They  will  suddenly  spring  up 
to  the  surface  in  one  bound  and  manifest  themselves,  in 
varying  degrees,  in  their  pristine  savagery,  having  gained 
rather  than  lost  in  intensity  by  reason  of  their  long  rest. 

At  intervals  since  the  termination  of  the  Great  Adventure 
of  1914-1918  society  has  been  astonished  at  the  frequently 
recurring  manifestations  of  brutal  crime  which  have  taken 
place  in  Europe.  Various  names  have  been  given  to  this 
form  of  crime,  such  as  Voodooism  and  Sadism. 

Before  dealing  with  these  present-day  symptoms,  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  trace,  in  brief,  their  origin  and  development, 
or  rather  repression,  down  the  ages. 

The  instinct  of  which  these  occurrences  are  symptomatic 
has  its  origin  in  the  springs  of  human  conduct.  It  is  that  of 
killing  or,  in  its  mildest  and  qualified  forms,  the  infliction  of 
pain  or  of  simple  annoyance,  the  peculiarity  of  it  being  that 
the  victim  is  generally  of  the  opposite  sex  and  usually  a 
woman. 
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This  instinct,  strange  though  it  may  seem,  originally 
possessed  a  religious,  a  sacramental  significance,  the  victim 
being  killed  and  eaten  sacrificially,  and  this  doctrine  of 
anthropophagy,  or  cannibalism,  has  attracted  to  itself  quite 
a  literature  of  its  own. 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  legend  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac  and,  whether  they  believe  it  or  not,  the  germ  idea  that 
human  sacrifices  were  a  probable  feature  of  Jewish  life  some 
thousands  of  years  ago,  holds  good. 

The  practice  was,  indeed,  widespread.  The  victim  was, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  enemy  of  the  person  or  persons  offering 
the  sacrifice  ;  the  belief  being  that  in  consuming  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  one's  enemy,  one  assimilated  his  courage  and 
his  virtue.  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,  writing  of  the  practices 
of  the  Aztecs,  who  had  built  up  a  powerful  empire  in  Mexico 
centuries  before  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  says  :  "  After  a 
captive  had  been  sacrificially  slain,  his  body  was  delivered 
to  the  warrior  who  had  captured  him,  and  was  by  him  made 
the  special  dish  at  a  formal  and  decorous  public  banquet  to 
his  friends." 

Some  centuries  prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  custom, 
the  Aztecs  are  known  to  have  indulged,  twice  a  year,  in  a 
sacrificial  slaughter  of  young  girls,  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
their  god,  Huitzilputzli. 

That  the  roots  of  the  practice  lie  in  antiquity  is  indicated 
by  Professor  William  Robertson  Smith  who,  referring  to  the 
human  sacrifices  offered  to  the  wolf  Lycasus,  in  Arcadia, 
asserts  that  the  rite  may  originally  have  been  performed 
during  the  cannibal  feasts  of  a  wolf  tribe. 

Professor  Lloyd  finds  traces  of  the  custom  among  the 
ancient  Arabs,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  offering  boys  to  the 
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Morning  Star.  When  boys  could  not  be  obtained,  they 
seized  a  white  camel,  mortally  wounded  it,  and  then  sucked 
its  blood  and  ate  its  raw  and  still  living  flesh  "  ! 

Pliny  finds  traces  of  the  custom  among  the  ancient  Britons, 
and  relates  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Druids  "  to  murder  a 
man  was  to  commit  an  act  of  the  greatest  devoutness,"  and 
it  is  known  that  both  Nero  and  Tiberius  practised  human 
sacrifices. 

Surveying  the  more  modern  symptoms  of  the  trait,  Tylor, 
in  his  Early  History  of  Mankind  says  :  "  An  English  merchant 
in  Shanghai,  during  the  Taeping  siege,  met  his  Chinese 
servant  carrying  the  heart  of  a  rebel,  which  he  was  taking 
home  to  eat  to  make  him  brave,"  and  a  similar  view  was 
formerly  held  among  the  Maoris,  and  among  some  tribes  of 
the  North  American  Indians.  The  Maoris  believed  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls  and,  lest  the  souls  of  their  slain 
enemies  should  tenant  the  bodies  of  new  and  prospective 
foes  and  endow  the  latter  with  a  fresh  accession  of  courage,  the 
Maoris  clinched  the  matter  by  eating  their  defunct  foes. 
The  Torquemadas,  an  ancient  religious  community,  held  a 
somewhat  different  view,  slaying  men's  bodies  in  order  to 
save  their  souls. 

Among  negroes  the  cult  of  Voodooism  holds  sway.  In 
the  negro  republic  of  Liberia  the  Leopard  Men  wield  a  great 
influence.  They  are  members  of  a  secret  society  who  have 
raised  "  ritual  murder  "  to  the  dignity  of  a  religious  service. 
The  service  opens  with  a  bizarre  dance,  during  which  the 
Leopard  Men,  their  hands  encased  in  padded  gloves — not 
unlike  boxing-gloves  studded  with  sharp  spikes  to  resemble 
a  leopard's  paw — spring  upon  their  victims,  generally  women, 
and  lacerate  them  as  a  sacrificial  act. 
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Voodooism  is  known  to  exist  in  the  West  Indies,  the  god 
worshipped,  generally  a  serpent,  being  appeased  with  human 
blood,  if  possible  that  of  a  white  woman.  It  is  believed  by 
anthropologists  that  the  cult  of  the  Black  Mass  is  a  distinct 
offshoot  of  this  atrocious  practice.  The  Black  Mass,  in  its 
various  forms,  is  the  worship  of  the  spirit  of  evil,  Beelzebub, 
who  is  frequently  represented  by  a  poisonous  reptile  and 
demands  human  flesh  as  a  propitiatory  oblation,  the  "  Mass  " 
usually  being  celebrated  on  the  birthday  of  the  intended 
victim.  The  service,  into  the  details  of  which  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  enter  here,  has  been  vividly  portrayed  by 
Huysman,  in  his  novel  Las  Bas,  where  he  describes  a  Black 
Mass  held  in  a  house  in  the  Foubourg  St.  Germain  quarter 
of  Paris. 

In  its  more  modified  forms  this  practice  involves  the 
sacrifice  of  a  cock,  and  this  fact  has  been  introduced  by 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  in  one  of  his  Sherlock  Holmes  master- 
pieces. The  cult  flourishes,  indeed,  in  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  according  to  limitations  imposed  by  environment, 
wherever  negroes  congregate,  and  it  does  not  inevitably  or 
necessarily  imply  the  holding  of  a  religious  service.  Don 
Mariario  Alvarez,  the  Spanish  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  relates  how  he  found,  while  strolling  home  in  that 
town  one  night,  the  body  of  a  girl  lying  across  the  pavement. 
She  had  been  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  a  dagger  which  was 
traversed  throughout  its  length  by  a  hollow  tube  through 
which  the  murderer  had  drawn  off  her  blood.  A  negress  in 
Louisiana  who  boasted  that  she  was  a  Voodoo  priestess, 
recently  confessed  to  thirty-five  sacrificial  murders. 
Another  sect  of  a  like  nature  flourishes  in  Viatka,  in  South 
Russia. 
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Similar  in  intention  and  in  effect  are  the  murders  carried 
out  by  the  Thugs  of  India,  who  worship  Kali,  the  goddess  of 
murder,  and  secure  their  victims  by  adroitly  jerking  a  silk 
handkerchief  under  their  throats  and  dislocating  their  necks. 
In  fact,  throughout  India  police  ofhcers  recognize  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  murders  committed  bear  a  religious  significance, 
and  are  certainly  not  regarded  by  the  natives  as  crimes. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  ritual  murders  of  the 
Dyaks  of  Borneo,  who  accumulate  and  venerate  the  skulls 
of  their  victims,  while  Mrs.  Matilda  Coxe  Stevenson,  in  her 
quite  fascinating  volume  on  the  subject  of  the  Pueblo  Indians 
of  America,  records  that  those  natives  sacrifice  human 
beings  to  rattlesnakes  with  propitiatory  intent. 

That  a  similar  cult  holds  a  semi-secret  sway  in  parts  of 
China  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  newspapers  of 
November,  1921,  embodied  an  account  of  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  six  girls  from  Pekin  during  the  Buddhist 
Festival  of  Ghosts.  It  transpired  that  the  girls  had  been 
seized  and  carried  to  the  Hui  Lan  monastery,  whence  they 
were  rescued  by  an  armed  search  party  when  on  the  point 
of  being  sacrificed  ! 

Visitors  to  the  Royal  United  Services  Museum  in  White- 
hall may  have  noticed  in  the  banqueting  hall,  a  huge  brass 
bowl.  This  was  formerly  used  by  King  Prempeh  of  Ashanti, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  twenty  victims  every 
quarter.  The  victims  were  forced  to  bend  in  a  circle  over 
the  bowl,  when  they  were  decapitated  and  their  blood 
employed  in  a  religious  service  designed  to  propitiate  the 
wrath  of  his  majesty's  ancestors.  The  bowl  was  seized  by  the 
British  military  expedition  of  1896. 

Though  manifestations  of  human  sacrifices  in  the  more 
civilized  parts  of  Europe  and  America  bear,  as  a  rule,  a 
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distinctly  criminal  rather  than  a  religious  significance,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  practice  not  only  exists,  but  that  it 
also  shows  signs  of  increasing. 

In  England  the  most  glaring  case  of  the  sort  was  that  of 
the  elusive  Jack  the  Ripper,  the  Whitechapel  murderer, 
who  was  never  caught  and  who  appears  to  have  murdered 
his  many  victims  for  the  sheer  love  of  killing,  blood-lust, 
rather  than  for  the  profit,  if  any,  to  be  derived  from  their 
deaths,  for  they  were  all  people  in  very  poor  circumstances. 

His  counterparts  in  France  were  Vacher  and  Riedel,  of 
whom  much  has  been  written  by  Manouvrier  and  Palillault. 
Both  Vacher  and  Riedel,  however,  claimed  Divine  inspira- 
tion, and  both  were,  incredible  though  it  may  appear, 
intensely  religious.  Vacher,  indeed,  was  a  most  devout 
Catholic,  and  claimed  that  he  was  "  executing  the  orders  of 
God,  who  had  sent  him  on  earth  to  punish  men  for  their 
sins  " — ^homicidal  mania.  These  two  had  their  prototype  in 
the  notorious  Marschalls  Gilles  de  Rays,  who  was  executed 
in  1440  for  having,  during  a  period  of  eight  years,  mutilated 
no  less  than  eight  hundred  children. 

In  the  autumn  of  192 1  Paris  was  agog  with  excitement 
over  what  came  to  be  known  as  "  the  mystery  of  the  white 
arms."  A  pair  of  arms  which,  according  to  the  police 
surgeons  must  have  been  those  of  a  young  girl  of  about 
twenty,  had  been  hacked  off  at  the  shoulders,  were  found 
in  the  Seine,  in  the  Choisy-le-Roi  district.  After  an  abortive 
search  extending  over  many  weeks,  the  Paris  police  were 
left  with  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  further  investiga- 
tion, and  expressed  the  opinion,  reinforced  by  the  com- 
parative frequency,  at  that  time,  of  similar  discoveries, 
that  the  girl  had  been  the  sacrificial  victim  of  a  Black  Mass. 
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Professor  von  Krafft-Ebing,  the  Viennese  psycho-patho- 
logist, advances  the  theory  that  the  instinct  to  kill  has, 
in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  flickered,  and  that  while  the  fairly 
common  instances  of  motiveless  injuries  inflicted,  especially 
by  men  upon  women,  are  a  legacy  of  the  killing  impulse,  the 
fatal  cases  are  merely  those  in  which  the  criminal  has,  so  to 
speak,  gone  too  far.  The  act  of  injuring  is,  in  short,  deliberate 
while  the  act  of  killing  is  involuntary,  impulsive,  atavistic. 

And  what  form  do  these  "  motiveless  injuries  "  take  ? 
The  French  newspapers  of  February  23rd,  1922,  announced 
that  since  the  New  Year  no  less  than  three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  women  had  had  vitriol  squirted  in  their  faces 
or  over  their  clothing  as  from  concealed  syringes,  this  offence 
being  a  symptom  of  a  form  of  moral  insanity  known  as 
saliromania.  Such  a  mishap  befel  Mine  Alexis  Caille,  wife 
of  the  Editor  of  La  Presse  as  she  was  entering  a  public  vehicle. 
Another  symptomatic  indication  of  this  nature  which 
illustrates  the  "  injury  impulse  "  is  that  of  the  notorious 
cattle  maiming  outrages  in  Surrey  in  191 3,  and  a  similar  wave 
of  destruction  was  apparent  during  the  epidemic  of  cutting 
off  the  plaits  of  schoolgirls  in  1921.  This  latter  offence  has 
been  attributed  by  psychopathologists  to  the  revival  of  the 
instinct  towards  scalping  and  is,  perhaps,  a  form  of  sadistic 
cruelty  concerning  which  Professor  von  Krafft-Ebing  has 
written  so  extensively. 

Another  and  more  spectacular  symptom  of  this  urge  to 
inflict  unmerited  pain  occurred  in  1921  in  the  kinema  metro- 
polis, Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  where  a  film  was  being 
prepared  depicting  a  Black  Mass.  After  the  film  had  been 
taken  the  actors  and  actresses  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  film  itself  and  embarked  upon  a  scene  of  brutal 
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orgy  of  unrehearsed  f rightfulness.  Drugs  were  procured 
and,  under  the  influence,  men  and  women  attacked  each 
other  with  whips  and  other  flagellants.  The  climax  of  the 
debauch  was  reached  when  a  waxen  replica  of  a  young  girl 
was  solemnly  dismembered  by  the  officiating  "  priest  "  ! 

But  not  only  persons  of  questionable  status  and  doubtful 
antecedents  display  this  reversion  to  the  primitive.  In  this 
connection  it  is  not  without  interest  to  reflect  that  Lord 
Walsingham,  for  many  years  a  police  magistrate,  has 
observed  :  "  No  one  who  has  held  the  office  of  a  metropolitan 
magistrate  for  a  number  of  years  can  fail  to  be  aware  that 
human  nature  is  a  most  extraordinary  theme,  and  that 
persons  of  unblemished  character  and  reputation  will  occa- 
sionally, on  some  strange  and  momentary  impulse,  do  things 
which  in  their  sane  moments  they  would  utterly  repudiate." 

This  question  of  the  sudden  and  temporary  unleashing 
of  dormant  instincts  which  have  their  origin  in  the  far-off 
ages  when  the  human  race  was  in  its  infancy,  has  attracted 
much  attention  of  recent  years  in  medico-legal  circles. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  unknown  to  fiction,  and  its  significance 
has  been  recognized  by  Mr.  Herbert  Jenkins  in  his  Malcolm 
Sage  stories,  in  one  of  which  the  perpetration  of  a  series  of 
brutal  outrages  upon  cattle,  turns  out  to  be  a  young  curate 
who  lapses  periodically  into  this  form  of  crime  but  who  is, 
moreover,  quite  unconscious  of  his  temporary  lapses.  The 
sceptics  may  argue — and  some  did  argue — that  such  a  plot 
for  a  story  is  "  far  fetched,"  but  the  phenomenon  as  such 
is  by  no  means  unknown  to  the  medical  faculty,  and  enjoys 
a  certain  prominence  in  nearly  every  textbook  on  abnormal 
psychology  I 
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The  trait,  as  a  trait,  is  of  course  unique,  but  that  fact 
neither  proves  its  impossibility  nor  disproves  its  probability. 

A  dog,  especially  a  sheep-dog  or  collie,  almost  always 
describes  a  circle  before  lying  down.  That  act,  apparently 
motiveless  until  investigated,  is  a  legacy,  an  instinct, 
inherited  from  the  days  when  dogs  had  to  turn  round  in  order 
to  make  for  themselves  a  bed  "  in  the  long  grass  with  with 
England  was  then  covered.  If,  then,  one  instinct  can  be 
inherited  in  one  animal,  another  instinct  can  be  inherited  in 
another  animal — man. 

Instinct  can  be  the  offspring  of  habit.  Once  the  habit  is 
established  instinct  virtually  follows.  The  habit — term  it 
cult,  religion,  usage,  custom,  or  anything  else — of  human 
sacrifice  existed  once  and  the  impulse,  or  instinctive  habit, 
survives  to  this  day,  and  will  continue  to  survive  indefinitely. 

Its  invisibility,  or  semi-visibility,  does  not  disprove  its 
existence,  especially  when  its  existence  has  been,  and  is  being, 
indicated  as  already  demonstrated.  Were  that  fallacy 
accepted  it  would  necessarily  involve  a  naive  recognition 
of  other  paradoxes,  one  of  which  is  that  the  soul,  though 
existing,  does  not  exist. 


CHAPTER  XLII 


Hypnotism  and  Crime 

FOR  more  than  a  generation  the  fascination  and  glamour 
of  the  occult  in  general  and  the  abnormal  in  particular 
have  cast  a  spell  over  the  minds  of  thinking  people, 
their  mere  mention  serving,  as  a  rule,  to  inaugurate  a  viva- 
cious discussion,  while  a  literature  peculiarly  their  own  is 
being  built  up  around  them  embracing  all  types  of  wordcraft, 
from  the  academic  to  the  dramatic — the  play  Trilby  being, 
perhaps,  the  most  widely  known  of  its  kind. 

In  spite  of  the  present-day  popularity  of  the  topic  of 
hypnosis,  the  subject  is  by  no  means  of  so  modern  an  origin  as 
might  at  first  appear.  There  are  traces  of  it  in  Biblical 
literature  as  well  as  in  the  writing  of  Paracelsus,  while  it  was, 
and  is,  practised  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Chinese  and  the 
Indians,  the  famous  Indian  rope  trick  as  performed  in  the 
country  of  the  latter  being  explained  by  some  as  an  instance 
of  collective  hypnotism. 

In  1843  the  art  had  been  pressed  into  the  service  of 
medicine  by  Braid,  who  was  followed,  in  1864,  ^7  Lieboult 
and,  in  1889,  by  Max  Desoir,  who  announced,  as  a  result  of 
his  researches,  that  mind  was  divisible  into  "  superior 
consciousness  "  and  "  inferior  consciousness,"  thus  laying 
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the  foundation  of  the  Freudian  doctrine  of  the  sublimal  self 
which  now  holds  the  field. 

This  theory,  which  constitutes  the  base  of  hypnotic 
research,  is  perhaps  best  understood  by  contemplating  the 
evolution  of  the  human  mind  from  infancy. 

The  mind  of  a  newly  born  infant  is,  of  course,  a 
comparative  blank.  As  the  child  grows  older  millions  of 
impressions  are  received  and  stored  from  year  to  year.  The 
facts  that  soap  in  the  eyes  smarts,  that  fire  burns,  and 
that  the  cat  scratches,  arc  duly  observed  and  recorded  in 
w^hat  is  popularly  termed  memory — the  "  sublimal  self  " 
of  Freud  and  his  school — who,  with  Desoir,  affirm  the  dual 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  with  its  upper  and  lower  com- 
partments— the  conscious  and  subconscious. 

Concurrently  with  the  registering  processes  of  the  sub- 
conscious half  there  progresses  the  activity  of  the  conscious 
portion.  In  all  the  waking  hours  of  the  growing  child's  life 
a  constant  stream  of  impressions  is  passing  through  the 
conscious  mind  like  water  through  a  pipe.  Concepts  of  an 
infinite  volume  of  things,  people,  facts,  and  ideas  are  borne 
along  on  what  is  appropriately  termed  the  stream  of  con- 
sciousness. 

As  the  child  growls  and  the  store  of  registered  impressions 
is  accumulating  in  the  subconscious  portion  there  comes  the 
dawn  of  memory.  We  assert,  with  truth,  that  a  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire,  and  in  that  proverb  is  enshrined  a  great 
psychological  fact  namely,  that  the  child,  having  once  been 
burnt,  will  in  future  regard  fire  with  the  apprehension  induced 
by  a  recollection  of  a  previous  mishap.  Recollection,  there- 
fore, is  beginning  to  assert  itself.  The  warning  of  a  registered 
experience  has  ascended  from  the  vast  and  complex  store- 
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house  of  the  subconscious  mind  into  the  field  of  consciousness, 
stimulated  by  the  needs  of  the  situation  and  by  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas. 

In  early  youth  the  conscious,  or  upper,  stratum  of  the 
mind  is,  of  course,  the  predominating  factor,  for  in  very 
young  children  of  undeveloped  memory  impressions  are 
transitory  and  ephemeral,  dissolving  into  nothing,  being 
unrecorded  in  the  sublimal  storehouse — dying,  in  short,  at 
birth. 

But  as  the  mind  develops  with  time  the  volume  of  sublimal 
recollections  begins  to  draw  level  with  that  of  transient 
impressions  until  a  day  arrives  when  the  two  are  equal. 
From  that  moment  onward  the  sublimal  self,  the  dormant 
accumulation  of  buried  memories,  increases  until  by  the  time 
the  child  has  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  it  is  in  overwhelming 
preponderance. 

It  is  accordingly  not  difficult  to  comprehend  that  the  sub- 
conscious part  of  the  mind,  being  by  now  so  much  greater 
than  the  conscious  part,  will  exert  a  far  greater  influence 
over  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  its  possessor. 

It  is  this  vast  concourse  of  concepts  which  is  tapped  by 
hypnotism  or  by  psycho-analysis  in  searching  the  secluded 
backwaters  of  the  mind. 

The  question  now  arises  :  what  is  hypnotism  ?  Although 
the  word  signifies  sleep,  the  hypnotic  state  in  itself  is  not  a 
complete  sleep,  albeit  in  point  of  fact  every  normal  person 
is  in  the  hypnotic  state  twice  daily,  when  waking  and  when 
falling  asleep.  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  control,  by  hyp- 
notism the  mind  of  a  sleeping  person  it  would  fail,  for  the 
subject  would  be  unconscious,  and,  therefore,  unreceptive 
and  unresponsive.    Cases  are,  of  course,  known,  in  which 
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conversations  have  been  carried  on  with  a  sleeping  person 
— the  present  writer  has  himself  made  the  experiment — the 
sleeper,  on  waking,  recollecting  nothing,  but  such  an  experi- 
ment is  not  hypnosis,  the  mind  of  the  sleeper  being  un- 
responsive to  coercion  or  suggestion. 

Hypnotism  is,  therefore,  the  focussing  of  the  psychic 
energy  of  the  subject  on  to  an  object,  or  theme,  by  ideation, 
the  activity  of  the  other  mental  functions,  especially  of 
volition,  being  simultaneously  suspended  or  inhibited.  So 
completely  is  the  personality  of  the  operator  at  times  absorbed 
by  the  subject  that  it  frequently  happens  that  the  voice, 
handwriting,  memories,  and  even  the  unspoken  thoughts  of 
one  are  reproduced  by  the  other. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  while,  in  hypnosis,  the  thinking 
faculties  of  the  subject  are  paralysed  hyperaesthesia  is  induced 
in  which  the  senses  become  abnormally  acute.  A  case  is, 
indeed,  on  record,  in  which  the  subject,  while  in  the  trance, 
could  hear  a  fly  walking  across  the  table  ! 

In  hypnosis  there  are  three  successive  stages.  Drowsiness 
appears  first.  This  merges  into  hypotaxis,  or  very  light 
sleep,  in  which  the  subject  is  but  faintly  receptive,  while 
the  final  state  resembles  a  deeper  sleep  in  which  the  subject 
is  fully  receptive  though  amnesia,  or  forgetfulness  of  all 
happenings  during  the  trance,  succeeds  on  waking. 

The  trance  itself  may  be  induced  by  any  one  of  three 
different  methods.  In  direct  suggestion  one  person  compels 
another  to  obey  his  will :  in  retroactive  hallucination  the 
subject  is  persuaded  that  purely  fictitious  events  have 
happened,  while  in  negative  hallucination  he  is  persuaded 
that  undoubted  facts  have  not  happened. 
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The  process  of  hypnotizing  is  too  well  known  to  justify 
discussion,  though  a  new  theory  of  hypnotic  force  has  been 
advanced  by  Dr.  Charles  Russ,  writing  in  The  Lancet^  in 
1 92 1,  on  a  phase  of  applied  psychology. 

Dr.  Russ  bases  his  remarks  on  the  assumption  that  in 
hypnosis  a  physical  emanation  passes  from  the  eyes  of  the 
operator  to  those  of  the  subject.  He  has  reinforced  his 
contention  by  devising  an  apparatus,  the  main  feature  of 
which  is  a  solenoid,  or  magnet,  composed  of  a  cylindrical 
coil  traversed  by  an  electric  current.  In  exhaustive  experi- 
ments he  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the  human 
eye,  by  merely  looking  at  the  solenoid,  compels  it  to  move 
in  the  opposite  direction  as  though  pushed  away  by  some 
unseen  force. 

Rare  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  a  person  has 
possessed  hypnotic  powers  to  a  very  marked  degree,  the 
exercise  of  his  gifts  necessitating  neither  preliminary  prepara- 
tion nor  the  consent  of  the  subject. 

Sir  William  Orpen,  in  his  book  An  Onlooker  in  France^ 
mentions  one  such  case.  As  he  was  dining  at  an  hotel  one 
night  a  Frenchman  entered  the  room  and  sat  down. 

"  One  of  the  serving  girls,"  Sir  William  relates,  "  asked 
him  what  he  required,  and  he  said  :  ^  A  glass  of  Port.'  This 
she  brought,  but  as  she  was  placing  it  on  the  table  he  touched 
her  arm  and  let  his  finger  run  very  gently  up  and  down  it. 
She  retired  and  returned  with  another  glass  of  Port.  This 
continued  without  a  word  of  conversation  until  he  had  all  the 
serving  girls  sitting  round  in  silence.  As  soon  as  he  rose  all 
the  girls  went  back  to  their  work.  It  was  a  strange  affair, 
and  not  one  of  those  girls  remembered  anything  about  it 
afterwards." 
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Enhanced  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  theory  of 
auto-suggestion  by  the  insistence  of  an  eminent  French 
psychologist,  Dr.  Coue,  on  the  fact  that  one  can  induce  almost 
any  frame  of  mind  in  oneself  by  a  sustained  introspective 
insistence  on  its  inevitabiHty.  If,  in  other  words,  one  is 
depressed,  the  fierce  determination  not  to  be  depressed,  will 
rout  the  melancholia.  This  is  auto-suggestion,  self-hypnosis, 
or  will-power. 

Conversely,  it  is  equally  true  that  if  a  subject  is  self- 
persuaded  that  he  is  in  a  difficulty,  whether  he  is  or  not, 
he  will  certainly  fall  into,  and  remain  in,  that  undesirable 
mood  until,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  will  or  that  of  another, 
it  is  banished  from  his  mind. 

It  was  the  realization  of  the  harmful  effects  of  such  brooding 
that  induced  that  great  humanitarian,  John  Galsworthy,  to 
draw  attention,  in  7 he  Nation  of  May,  1909,  to  the  dangers 
of  the  solitary  confinement  of  convicts.  He  cited,  also, 
paragraph  52  of  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
of  1895  :  "We  do  not  agree  with  the  view  that  separate 
confinement  is  desirable,  on  the  ground  that  it  enables  the 
prisoner  to  meditate."  The  alarming  results  which  can  be 
produced  by  the  habit  of  meditation,  or  auto-suggestion, 
are  shown  by  several  known  cases  of  the  formation  of 
stigmata  on  the  persons  of  religious  enthusiasts.  In 
these  cases  of  religious  exaltation,  or  hysteria,  the  subject, 
by  dint  of  rapt  contemplation  of  the  Figure  on  a  crucifix, 
contracts  marks  on  his  own  body  corresponding  with  the 
wounds.  St.  Paul  is  considered,  by  some  Christian  mystics, 
to  be  referring  to  the  presence  of  stigmata  in  his  own  flesh 
when  he  writes  :  "  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks,"  etc. 
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Having  briefly  scrutinized  the  nature  of  hypnotism  the 
ground  is  cleared  for  an  examination  of  its  bearing  upon 
crime. 

In  the  first  place,  can  a  subject  be  compelled  to  commit  a 
crime  whilst  in  the  trance  ?  On  this  question  opinions  are 
sharply,  though  unjustifiably,  divided,  and  an  impasse 
prevails  at  the  present  moment,  each  side  being  able  to 
produce  affirmative  and  negative  evidence  of  unquestionable 
veracity. 

The  protagonists  of  the  one  school  maintain  that  while 
the  minds  of  eighty-five  per  cent  of  known  cases  have  been 
induced  to  surrender  to  the  imposed  will  of  the  operator — 
those  of  the  remaining  fifteen  per  cent  being  totally  un- 
receptive — they  have  repelled  any  suggestion  out  of  harmony 
with  their  own  ethical  convictions  or  common  sense.  On  one 
occasion  the  subject  was  given  a  watch,  was  persuaded  that 
it  was  a  bomb  and  that  he  wished  to  throw  it  at  an  imaginary 
enemxy.  He  readily  did  so,  and  flung  several  more  watches 
at  the  behest  of  the  operator.  On  his  being  given  his  own 
watch,  however,  his  mind  rejected  the  suggestion,  all  efforts 
failing  to  induce  him  to  hurl  it. 

In  another  case,  though  the  subject  was  in  so  deep  a  trance 
as  not  to  feel  the  surgeon's  knife,  as  he  was  operating  on 
him,  yet  when  a  coin  was  placed  in  his  hand  and  the  suggestion 
made  that  he  should  steal  it,  he  flatly  refused,  and  threw 
the  coin  on  the  floor. 

In  yet  another  instance  twenty  subjects  were  hypnotized, 
provided  with  a  pasteboard  dagger  and  persuaded  that  they 
wished  to  murder  the  operator.  In  every  case  a  murderous 
attack  on  the  operator  resulted.  Then  the  experiment  was 
repeated,  a  real  knife  being  substituted  for  the  cardboard 
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one.  On  this  occasion  not  a  single  subject  responded  to  the 
suggestion  which  he  had  previously  obeyed  without 
coercion  1 

Though  these  illustrations  were  merely  the  fruits  of  experi- 
ments in  applied  psychology,  yet  the  underlying  truth  holds 
good  in  the  criminal  field  itself.  Thus  Dr.  Kingsbury,  when 
accused  in  the  Probate  Division  of  the  High  Court  in  July, 
1898,  of  having  by  hypnotic  means  induced  a  Mrs.  Howard 
of  Blackpool,  to  leave  him  ^^30,000  in  her  will,  won  his  case, 
the  medical  evidence  for  the  defence  testifying  to  the  very 
extreme  improbability  of  a  subject  under  hypnosis  being 
induced  to  say  or  do  anything  foreign  to  his  or  her  normal 
mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  views  of  the  opposite  school, 
although  practically  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  can 
not  be  disregarded.  Their  contention  rests  upon  the  recog- 
nition— their  opponents  would  term  it  the  magnification — 
of  post-hypnotic  effects,  the  essence  of  which  is  a  conditional 
sway  over  the  mind  of  the  subject  by  that  of  the  operator  for 
any  period  up  to  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  last 
trance. 

A  case  which  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  this  school  has  occurred  in  the  United  States.  A 
man  was  tried  on  the  charge  of  murdering  a  prominent  local 
banker.  His  defence  was  that  two  years  previously  he  had 
been  mesmerized  at  a  dinner  party  by  the  victim,  who  had 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  exercise  an  occult  sway  over  him . 
and  that  he  had  shot  him  in  the  interests  of  his  own  well- 
being.  The  Court  held,  as  in  the  Kingsbury  case,  that  the 
crime  could  not  have  been  committed  by  the  accused  in 
either  the  hypnotic  or  the  post-hypnotic  state,  especially  in 
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view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  twelve  months  had  elapsed 
since  the  trance  on  which  stress  had  been  laid  by  the 
defence. 

At  this  point  the  question  of  conditional  sway  in  the  post- 
hypnotic state  emerges  into  prominence.  If  it  has  been  sug- 
gested to  a  subject,  during  a  trance,  that  he  must  do  a  certain 
action  at  a  certain  time  he  will  do  it,  but  unless  he  is  told, 
while  in  the  hypnotic  state,  that  he  will  do  so  of  his  own  accord 
he  will  realize  at  the  time  of  committing  the  offence  that  he  is 
doing  so  under  the  irresistible  coercion  of  another. 

Such  a  state  of  mind,  however,  as  has  already  been  indi- 
cated, can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  induced  in  the  case  of  a  normal 
person.  In  weak-minded  or  emotionally  unstable  subjects 
other  than  the  insane,  a  state  of  mind  may  be  created  by  hyp- 
nosis in  which  the  probability  of  a  criminal  act  on  the  part  of 
the  subject  is  far  from  remote  but,  speaking  broadly,  the 
result  is  general  or  nebulous,  rather  than  particular  or 
concrete. 

What  is  known  as  the  Grundmann  case  lends  credence  to 
this  view.  A  Viennese  named  Grundmann  persuaded  a 
girl  whom  he  had  hypnotized  that  a  mental  specialist  had 
accomplished  the  death  of  her  betrothed.  The  girl, 
undoubtedly  under  the  influence  of  this  sinister  suggestion, 
threatened  the  life  of  the  physician,  and  Grundmann  was 
accordingly  charged  with  maliciously  injuring  the  girPs 
mental  poise.  The  horror  of  such  an  act  is  only  fully 
realized  on  contemplating  its  subtlety,  for  what  the  prisoner 
knew  he  could  not  achieve  by  direct  suggestion — the  murder 
of  the  specialist — he  sought  to  accomplish  by  indirect  means, 
in  callous  and  culpable  disregard  for  both  the  life  of  the 
physician  and  the  sanity  of  the  girl. 
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The  state  of  hyperaesthesia,  or  quickening  of  certain 
senses  under  hypnosis,  is  probably  the  fundamental  cause 
of  the  successes  achieved  in  the  sphere  of  criminal  investiga- 
tion by  clairvoyance,  in  which  the  medium  is  under  hypnotic 
influence. 

Though  the  use  of  clairvoyance  has  not  yet  been  officially 
countenanced  in  this  country — our  own  police  authorities 
being  conservative  and  insular  in  this  connection — it  has 
been  practised  on  the  Continent  with  very  fair  success. 

In  the  spring  of  1921  a  Monsieur  Jarvin  was  shot  in  a 
train  between  Paris  and  Marly-le-Roi.  A  clairvoyante  was 
accordingly  sent  into  a  trance  by  Dr.  Montier,  a  nerve 
specialist,  and  a  necktie  of  the  murdered  man  placed  in  her 
hand,  when  she  immediately  reconstructed  the  crime 
verbally,  her  description  of  the  murderer  ultimately  leading 
to  his  conviction. 

A  similar  case  was  reported  in  the  English  newspapers  of 
September  2nd,  1921.  A  Viennese  hypnotist  successfully 
investigated,  through  a  female  medium,  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  no  less  than  ten  visitors  to  the  Austrian 
Alps.  From  her  description  of  the  scene  and  of  the 
murderers  the  spot  was  speedily  identified  and  convictions 
secured  against  five  notorious  bandits. 

Three  months  later  yet  another  mediumistic  victory  was 
achieved,  this  time  in  Berlin,  where  a  hotel  robbery  took 
place  involving  the  loss  of  eight  hundred  pounds.  A 
Leipzig  clairvoyante  was  summoned  and,  under  hypnosis, 
yielded  a  description  of  the  robbery  and  the  robbers — a 
chambermaid  and  watchman  employed  by  the  hotel.  This 
phase  of  the  subject  has  been  treated  in  imaginative  fiction 
by  the  pen  of  Mr,  Sax  Rohmer. 
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In  conclusion,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  induce 
suspects  to  confess  under  hypnosis  is  a  debatable  point, 
and  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  law,  as  at  present  constituted, 
does  not  permit  the  practice,  it  would  lend  itself  to  many- 
abuses  and  dangers  if  introduced.  For  one  thing,  it  would 
be  well  nigh  impossible  to  hypnotize  a  suspect.  If  innocent, 
his  mind  would  vigorously  resist  any  attempt  to  throw  him 
into  a  catalepsy  in  which  an  unscrupulous  operator  might 
possibly  impose  a  retroactive  hallucination  of  guilt.  If 
guilty,  he  would  naturally  fight  against  any  proceeding  which 
might  wrest  his  secret  from  him  and  compel  him  to  make  an 
involuntary  confession  without  the  chance  of  a  fair  trial. 


CHAPTER  XLIII 


Insanity  and  Crime 

THERE  is  a  vast  literature  on  the  subject  of  insanity, 
and   the    science    of   criminology  has    also  been 
discussed  by  many  and  able  writers,  but  there  is  a 
striking  dearth  of  printed  matter  bearing  upon  the  relation- 
ship of  the  one  with  the  other. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  writer  to  enlarge  upon 
the  influence  of  crime  upon  insanity,  or  to  consider  the 
question  whether  criminal  practices  induce  mental  instability, 
so  much  as  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  attitude  of  the  public 
in  general,  and  of  the  thinking  public  in  particular,  towards 
the  problem  of  the  bearing  of  insanity  upon  crime,  and  to 
outline  the  fruits  of  recent  research  in  this  connection. 

He  does  not  hold  the  view  that  every  criminal  is  an 
inherently  bad  "  man,  nor  does  he  subscribe  to  the  theory 
that  every  criminal  is  an  ailing  man,  and  a  subject  for  the 
care  of  the  doctor  rather  than  that  of  the  gaoler.  Rather 
does  he  consider — and  he  bases  his  views  upon  a  close  study 
of  the  problem  reinforced  by  several  years'  practical  experi- 
ence of  criminals  and  their  activities — that  the  solution  of 
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the  question  lies  in  the  concession  of  the  possibility  that  in 
some  cases  at  least  it  should  be  approached  from  the  medical 
rather  than  the  judicial  standpoint. 

The  question  as  such  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
it  was  not  raised  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  Pinel,  in  the  face  of  fierce  opposition,  pleaded  for  the 
sane  treatment  of  the  insane. 

When  we  hark  back  to  the  dawn  of  history,  we  find  that 
the  commonly  accepted  view  of  the  lunatic  was  that  he  was 
possessed  of  a  devil — a  very  convenient  theory  which  satis- 
fied everybody  except  the  patient,  and  thus  enjoyed  a  great 
popularity  among  those  who  would  accept  any  explanation 
of  an  unusual  phenomenon  provided  that  it  did  not  force 
them  to  think  too  much. 

When  the  theory  of  demoniacal  possession  was  ridiculed 
its  place  in  the  popular  conception  of  insanity  was  taken  by 
that  of  witchcraft,  an  equally  childish  view,  but  more 
dangerous  than  its  predecessor  in  that  the  treatment 
prescribed  for  the  patient  ceased  to  be  that  of  prayer  and 
fasting  and  was  superseded  by  the  more  drastic  one  of 
burning  at  the  stake.  So  recently,  indeed,  as  1662,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  an  eminent  physician  of  his  day,  advocated 
that  witches,  i.e.,  female  lunatics,  should  be  burnt  at  the 
stake  for  their  offences. 

Then  the  lot  of  the  lunatic  improved,  but  he  was  now 
regarded  as  a  criminal  and  his  sole  "  treatment  "  was  that  of 
imprisonment,  and  even  as  recently  as  1724  the  possibility 
of  some  criminals  being  insane,  or  sinning  under  great  mental 
stress,  was  but  reluctantly  conceded.  Only  the  most  apparent 
and  advanced  stages  of  insanity  were  recognized  as  insanity, 

X  2 
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and  Mr.  Justice  Tracey,  in  1724,  held  that  a  criminal  should 
be  considered  responsible  unless  he  were  of  so  low  a  mental 
calibre  as  to  be  "  no  better  than  an  infant,  a  brute,  or  a 
wild  beast." 

The  aversion,  indeed,  of  both  our  legislators  and  our 
judges  to  adopt  a  humane  attitude  in  the  framing  and  admini- 
stration of  our  laws  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  as  recently 
as  1833  ^  g^^^  aged  nine  was  hanged  for  stealing  two  penny- 
worth of  paint ! 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the 
term  criminal  lunatic  "  crept  into  general  use  ;  the  phrase 
signifying  that  a  criminal  may  have  been  urged  to  commit  his 
offence  by  some  uncontrollable  force  generated  by  mental 
disorder.  The  phrase  is,  of  course,  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
This  fact  was  pointed  out  by  the  Medico-Legal  Journal  of 
New  York,  in  1898  :  "  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  insane 
criminal.  Insanity  conceded,  responsibility  ends."  Prior  to 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  phenomena  of 
insanity  had  been  observed  only.  Then  followed  a  period 
during  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  classify  the  phenomena. 
This  was  succeeded  by  attempts  to  explain  them,  but  practi- 
cally nothing  was  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
insane  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  Previously  the 
lunatic  was  regarded  with  interest,  pity,  fear,  amusement 
or  scorn,  according  to  the  intelligence  and  humanity  of  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  exacting  conditions 
attending  heavy  bombardments  during  the  war  produced,  in 
thousands  of  cases,  the  mental  and  nervous  disturbance 
popularly  christened  "  shell  shock  "  or  neurasthenia,  which 
took  many  and  varied  forms,  from  simple  "  jumpiness,"  or 
eccentricity,  to  actual  insanity. 
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The  problems  to  which  this  malady  gave  birth  were  attacked 
with  courage  and  patience  by  a  band  of  psycho-pathologists 
to  whom  the  sufferers  and  their  friends  will  be  eternally 
grateful.  Indeed,  humanity  in  general  shares  the  obligation, 
for  their  researches  and  experiments  in  the  domain  of  psycho- 
therapy have  opened  up  immense  possibilities  in  the  handling 
not  only  of  medical,  but  also  of  sociological  and  criminological 
problems.  These  physicians  succeeded  in  exploring  the 
recesses  and  disclosing  the  buried  motives  of  the  human  mind 
with  a  success  previously  unparallelled,  and  gave  tremendous 
impetus  to  the  efforts  of  all  who  seek  to  better  the  conditions 
of  humanity  in  general. 

And  of  its  bearing  upon  the  criminal  ? 

There  are  two  conditions  either  of  which  gives  birth  to 
the  paradox  that  a  criminal  is  not  a  criminal.  The  one  is 
where  the  laws  of  one  country  do  not  recognize  as  a  crime  an 
act  which  would  be  regarded  as  a  crime  in  another.  Thus 
bigamy  is  a  crime  in  England  and  a  custom  in  Turkey.  The 
other  is  where  the  alleged  criminal  is  proved  to  have  been 
insane  at  the  moment  of  committing  the  crime.  (The 
question  of  justifiable  homicide  has  no  bearing  on  the  theme 
under  discussion.) 

Speaking  broadly,  a  crime  is  an  act  which  is  injurious  to 
society  or  in  conflict  with  the  dictates  of  conscience  or  ethics, 
and  when  a  crime  has  been  committed  by  a  sane  man  (though 
the  adherents  of  one  school  of  thought  deny  the  possibiHty 
of  such  a  thing)  the  law  must  be  vindicated  and  society 
protected. 

In  the  case  of  an  insane  criminal — the  paradox  is  employed 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  clarity — the  responsibility 
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of  the  judge  is  increased,  for  he  must  also  protect  the  "  cri- 
minal." As  Dr.  Hans  Gross  observes  :  Science,  conscience, 
and  humanity  order  us  to  act  with  generosity  when  the  least 
doubt  of  the  responsibility  of  an  accused  person  for  his  acts 
arises."  It  is  refreshing  to  note,  at  this  stage,  that  in  their 
inborn  desire  to  see  fair  play  a  British  jury,  laying  greater 
stress  on  humane  or  altruistic  considerations  than  on  strictly 
"  legal "  demands,  often  give  an  apparently  weak-minded 
murderer  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  decide  that  he  is 
"  guilty  but  insane  "  (sic)  in  the  belief  that  the  punishment 
should  fit,  not  the  crime,  but  the  criminal,  and  that  a  prisoner 
who  is,  after  all,  ill  should  not  be  penalized  for  an  act  com- 
mitted under  the  influence  of  a  brain  storm.  The  jury, 
indeed,  often  finds  itself  arbitrating  not  between  the  prisoner 
and  society,  but  almost  between  lawyers  and  doctors  for,  as 
Dr.  Prideaux  points  out  :  The  two  parties  are  talking  in 
two  different  languages,  the  lawyers  as  lawyers,  and  the 
doctors  as  doctors." 

So  convinced  of  the  influence  of  insanity  upon  crime  is 
Dr.  Gross,  the  famous  medical  Jurist  of  Vienna,  that  he  has 
for  many  years  fought  for  the  compulsory  imposition  of  a 
course  in  psycho-pathology  upon  all  candidates  for  the 
Austrian  detective  police. 

He  bases  his  contention  on  three  main  facts  : — 

1.  Even  a  madman's  act  may  have  a  motive.  (A  private 
in  the  United  States  Army  recently  charged  with 
attempting  suicide,  stated  that  he  wished  to  find  out 
what  would  happen  to  him  after  death  !) 

2.  Prudent  premeditation  is  not  incompatible  with  insanity. 

3.  Madmen  have  their  lucid  intervals,  and  a  madman  may 
be  sane  on  all  points  save  one,  for  insanity  is  normally 
the  exaggeration  of  only  one  function  of  the  brain. 
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Again,  a  feeble-minded  individual  is  notoriously  handi- 
capped. If  he  lives  in  a  rural  district — ^where  the  art  of  mind- 
ing other  people's  business  flourishes  in  perfection — he  is 
especially  an  object  of  ridicule  and  contempt  at  the  hands, 
or  tongues,  of  his  ignorant  and  tactless  neighbours.  His 
word  is  never  believed.  He  is  regarded  as  an  obstruction,  a 
millstone,  a  scapegoat,  a  malingerer,  a  nuisance,  and  is  never 
taken  seriously  and  never  believed. 

When,  therefore,  such  a  one  is  accused  of  a  crime,  he 
merits  particular  attention  and  consideration,  in  which 
prudence  and  kindliness  should  stifle  prejudice  and 
ignorance. 

On  the  other  hand,  society  must  be  protected.  As 
Anatole  France  has  written  :  "  The  interests  of  justice  are 
sacred,  the  interests  of  the  offender  are  doubly  sacred,  but 
the  interests  of  society  are  thrice  sacred." 

And  it  is  frequently  the  duty  of  an  investigating  detective 
who  has,  perhaps,  a  greater  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion  than  even  the  judge,  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
prisoner's  sanity  and  to  enlist,  on  the  slightest  doubt  of  it, 
medical  assistance. 

Prison  life  will  merely  embitter,  not  "  reform  "  a  feeble- 
minded convict,  and  on  being  discharged  he  invariably 
becomes  a  recidivist,  and  that  there  is,  at  any  rate,  some 
indication  that  insanity  and  crime  are  not  unrelated  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  seventeen  per  cent,  of  American 
convicts  are  confined  in  the  Matteawan  Convict  Asylum 
which,  with  our  own  establishment  at  Broadmoor,  provides 
an  argument  in  the  very  tangible  form  of  bricks  and 
mortar. 

Further  indications  of  the  relationship  between  the  two 
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classes  are  furnished  by  physiological  examination.  Dr. 
Havelock  Ellis  has  enumerated  many  physical  resemblances 
between  imbeciles  and  criminals,  who  possess  the  same 
abnormalities  of  bones,  muscles,  arteries,  eyesight,  and 
cranial  asymmetry,  while  Lombroso  asserts  that  those  regions 
of  Italy  which  contain  the  most  epileptics  produce  also  the 
most  criminals. 

The  Michigan  State  Penitentiary  is  provided  with  a 
psycho-pathological  laboratory  in  which  the  skull  of  every 
new  inmate  is  X-rayed.  If  a  portion  of  the  skull  is  found 
to  be  pressing  unduly  on  part  of  the  brain  an  operation  is 
performed,  in  which  the  defect  is  remedied.  And  the 
results  have  been  proved  to  be  beneficial  !  A  somewhat 
similar  laboratory  has  been  installed  at  University  College 
Hospital. 

Imbecility  and  feeble-mindedness  are,  of  course,  an 
inherited  curse  and  fall  within  the  compass  of  mental 
deficiency.  Mental  disorder,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be, 
and  generally  is,  acquired.  It  may  be  induced  by 
malnutrition,  shock,  environment,  and  adverse  conditions 
such  as  an  economic  stress  or  industrial  handicap,  or  even  a 
severe  accident  resulting  in  brain  lesion.  Any  of  these 
mishaps  may  alter  the  fibre  of  a  person's  mentality,  may 
jeopardize  his  sanity  and  urge  him  towards  a  criminal  act, 
for  as  a  sinner  is  only  a  saint  turned  upside  down,  so  a 
lunatic  is  but  a  sane  man  reversed. 

And  the  thought  touches  the  fringe  of  moral  insanity. 
This  may  be  described  as  the  incapacity  to  attune  one's  self 
to  the  existing  social  conventions,  which  are  consequently 
disregarded.  It  frequently  co-exists  with  outstanding 
brilliance  of  intellect.    Maudsley,  writing  of  moral  insanity, 
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points  out  that  crime  is,  in  many  cases,  a  safety-valve  of 
refuge  from  insanity.  One  person  may  struggle  in  vain 
against  the  menace  of  approaching  insanity  and  finally 
break  down,  becoming,  in  fact,  insane,  whereas  another 
person  may  seek  relief  in  some  anti-social  act  and  save, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  his  reason. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  discussed  general  forms  of 
insanity. 

By  far  the  greater  percentage  of  crimes  committed  by 
the  insane  are  those  of  persons  suffering  from  delusions,  and 
it  is  to  this  aspect  of  the  subject  that  attention  is  more 
particularly  invited,  for  the  theme  is  big,  absorbing,  and 
vital. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  a  delusion  ? 

To  the  popular  mind,  a  delusion  and  an  hallucination 
are  interchangeable  terms,  but  this  is  a  grave  fallacy.  An 
hallucination  is  induced  by  the  diseased  state  of  one  of  the 
senses,  and  is  an  internal  impression,  i.e.,  not  dependent 
upon  and  caused  by  external  conditions,  happenings  or 
incidents  of  any  sort.  When,  for  instance,  the  auditory 
nerves  are  affected  the  patient  may  imagine  that  he  hears 
noises,  while  should  the  optic  nerve  be  diseased  a  false  image 
of  something  seen  "  may  be  visualized  by  the  subject.  A 
delusion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  symptomatic  of  a  perverted 
judgment.  It  is  an  erroneous  conviction  or  impression,  the 
offspring  of  faulty  reasoning.  A  delusion  is  psychical  and 
more  abstract,  an  hallucination  is  physiological  and  more 
concrete. 

An  instance  of  a  delusion  is  furnished  by  the  case  of 
Hadfield  who,  in  1800,  believed — yes,  believed — that  he 
had  a  mission  from  God  to  sacrifice  himself  to  the  sins  of  the 
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world.  He  rejected  the  idea  of  suicide  and  planned  to 
accomplish  his  death  at  the  hands  of  others.  He  accordingly- 
attempted  to  assassinate  King  George  HI,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  fulfil  the  Divine  "  command  "  on  the  scaffold. 

A  similar,  but  more  epoch-making  case  occurred  in  1843, 
when  McNaughten  was  tried  for  shooting  the  private  secre- 
tary of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  McNaughten  was  found  to  be 
suffering  from  paranoia,  or  a  delusion  of  grandeur,  the 
sufferer  from  which  imagines  that  he  is  destined  to  achieve 
great  things,  such  as  righting  the  wrongs  of  the  entire  world, 
or  that  he  is  a  powerful  potentate,  an  intellectual  genius, 
and  so  on.  The  fourteen  judges  who  sat  on  the  McNaughten 
case  in  the  House  of  Lords  formulated  a  theory  of  great 
significance,  which  has  ever  since  been  recognized  as  the 
standard  interpretation  of  common  law  on  the  subject  of 
criminal  responsibility. 

They  decided  that  "  to  establish  a  defence  on  the  ground 
of  insanity  it  must  be  clearly  proved  that  at  the  time  of 
committing  the  act  the  accused  was  labouring  under  such 
a  defect  of  reason,  from  a  disease  of  the  mind,  as  not  to 
know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing  or, 
if  he  did  know  it,  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  doing 
wrong." 

The  last  eight  words  constitute  the  sheet-anchor  of  the 
prisoner  who  is  "  guilty  but  insane,"  for  while  very  few 
certified  lunatics  are  so  completely  bereft  of  reason  as  to  be 
absolutely  and  constantly  unaware  of  "  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  act,"  no  lunatic,  in  committing  a  crime, 
considers  that  he  is  doing  wrong.  Were  that  the  case  he  would 
not  be  a  lunatic,  which  brings  us  back  to  the  axiom  :  "  In- 
sanity conceded,  responsibility  ends."    At  the  same  time 
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it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  a  delusion  does  not  neces- 
sarily constitute  proof  of  insanity.  Cases  occur  every  minute 
of  the  day  in  which  the  nimblest  witted  specialist  would  find 
himself  unable  to  state  whether  an  alleged  delusion  was  a 
delusion  or  merely  an  opinion.  As  Dr.  Prideaux  points  out  : 
"  It  is  more  correct  to  say  that  a  person  has  a  delusion 
because  he  is  insane,  than  to  say  that  a  person  is  insane 
because  he  has  a  delusion." 

The  tracing  of  the  complicated  processes  which  form  the 
structure  of  a  delusion  is  intensely  fascinating,  for  the 
investigator,  when  he  has  once  grasped  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  creation  of  a  delusion,  can  see  the  history 
and  fabric  of  the  delusion  illuminated  by  a  flood  of  light  which 
renders  the  apparently  unintelligible  amazingly  simple. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  comprehension  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  "  delusion  process  "  is  what  is  known  as  the 
doctrine  of  psychological  determinism,  which  asserts  that 
every  event  must  necessarily  have  had  a  cause,  for  in  psycho- 
logy nothing  is  regarded  as  fortuitous  :  effect  is  the  offspring 
of  cause.  This  sounds  obvious.  It  is  obvious,  and  because  it 
is  so  obvious  it  is  frequently  overlooked.  That  is  not  so 
obvious,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  ! 

One,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  cause  of  a  delusion, 
is  the  phenomenon  of  the  creation  of  a  phantasy,  "  day- 
dreaming." The  act  of  day-dreaming  may  be  indulged  in 
without  ill  effects  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  fraught  with 
disastrous  consequences.  We  all  weave  phantasies — "  castles 
in  the  air  " — but  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
castles,  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  built,  the 
amount  of  attention  devoted  to  their  erection  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  materialization. 
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Every  creative  act  necessitates  a  process  of  visualization — 
the  engineer  sees  a  vision  of  his  completed  bridge,  the  artist 
that  of  his  picture.  An  author  Hves  in  the  atmosphere.  His 
characters  and  the  scenes  amid  which  they  move  are,  to  him, 
intensely  real  :  he  lives  and  talks  with  them  and  in  them. 

Delusions  as  a  result  of  phantasy  are  much  more  frequent 
among  those  who  are  denied  the  means  to  fulfil  their  dreams, 
for  the  phantasy,  the  aim,  seldom  materializes.  If  a  clerk, 
for  instance,  denied  the  means  of  owning  a  collection  of 
beautiful  paintings,  covets,  with  a  passionate  intensity,  the 
objects  of  his  dreams,  these  can  never  materialize.  He 
accordingly  allows  them  to  burden  his  mind,  his  wish  has  no 
outlet,  disturbance  results,  and  his  sanity  is  imperilled  or 
jettisoned.  (The  writer  has  in  mind  an  actual  case.)  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  millionaire  becomes  obsessed  with  such  an 
ambition,  he  has  but  to  commission  an  art  dealer  and  sign  a 
cheque,  and  his  wish  is  fulfilled,  his  yearnings  are  provided 
with  a  safety  valve,  and  his  sanity  is  preserved. 

These  are,  of  course,  extreme  instances  cited  to  facilitate 
illustration,  but  both  have  actually  happened. 

Take  another  case,  also  from  the  realm  of  truth — ^which  was 
ever  stranger  than  fiction.  A  certain  lady,  to  whom  we  will 
refer  as  Miss  X,  was  gifted — or  cursed — with  a  very  strong 
imagination.  She  was  also  ambitious,  but  was  prevented 
from  realizing  her  ambition  through  lack  of  means — economic 
stress.  To  counteract  the  numbing  effects  of  office  monotony 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  free  play  to  her  imagination  by 
indulging  in  the  reading  of  highly-coloured  fiction  the  scenes 
of  which  were  laid  in  aristocratic  circles.  As  is  quite  common 
in  such  cases,  she  developed  the  habit  of  identifying  herself, 
in  imagination,  with  the  "  heroine,"  whose  adventures. 
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successes  and  ultimate  triumph  were  visualized  as  her  own  as 
the  story  unfolded  itself.  This  induced  in  Miss  X  the  longing 
to  experience  such  bliss,  and  as  the  hard  facts  of  life  barred 
her  from  realizing  her  wish,  the  latter,  in  due  course,  ceased 
to  be  a  wish  and  became,  in  her  imagination,  a  fact.  In  other 
words,  from  wishing  to  be,  say,  Princess  Z,  she  deluded  herself 
into  believing  that  she  was  Princess  Z.  She  had  crossed  the 
frontier  dividing  reason  and  delusion. 

From  that  moment  onward  Miss  X,  as  Princess  Z,  expected 
the  deference  due  to  her  rank  and  when,  one  day,  she  was 
denied  such  deference  and  was  ridiculed  into  the  bargain,  she 
was  stung  to  retaliation  and  made  a  murderous  attack  upon 
her  mocker,  whom  she  fatally  injured,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
her  days  in  a  criminal  lunatic  asylum. 

A  phantasy,  then,  is  a  short  cut  to  the  fulfilment  in 
imagination,  of  those  aspirations  towards  which  we  strive. 
If  persisted  in,  it  occupies  more  and  more  the  foreground  of 
consciousness  until,  unless  checked,  it  dominates  the  entire 
mind.  The  sufferer  from  the  effects  of  phantasy,  paranoia, 
megalomania,  or  "  swelled  head  "  appears  to  be  illogical  only 
because  the  channel  of  his  reasoning  is  not,  to  the  layman, 
apparent.  To  the  skilled  specialist,  however,  the  phenomenon 
is  no  mystery.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  however  clear  the 
question  appears  to  him,  the  most  powerful  combination  of 
logic,  sympathy,  and  eloquence  will  fail  to  convince  the  patient 
that  his  view  is  logically  untenable,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  mind  of  this  type  of  lunatic  is  logic-proof. 

It  may  be  asked  at  this  point,  how  it  is  that  a  person 
believing  herself  to  be  a  princess  can  perform  her  round  of 
domestic,  social,  or  office  duties.    The  answer  is,  that  her 
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mind  is  divided  into  two  logic-tight  compartments.  The 
one  accepts  her  hum-drum  existence,  while  its  fellow  insists 
upon  her  exalted  position.  It  is  only  when  some  great 
stress  occurs,  such  as  the  incident  related  in  the  career  of 
Miss  X,  to  emphasize  her  dual  personality  and  to  invite 
explanation,  that  a  nerve  storm  occurs,  during  which 
almost  anything  may  happen.  The  subject  suppresses, 
or  "  forgets  "  the  awkward  fact  that  though  a  princess  she  is 
compelled  to  work  in  an  office,  and  the  nerve  storm  reminds 
her  that  one  thing  that  she  cannot  really  remember  is  how 
to  forget.  Miss  X  might  have  reproached  her  mocker  in 
the  words  of  Barry  Pain,  "  If  you  cannot  forgive  and 
forget,  at  least  do  not  forgive  and  remind  "  ! 

Now,  in  the  above-cited  case,  the  motive  for  the  crime 
was  retaliation  and  revenge  for  an  imagined  insult.  There 
remains,  however,  the  necessity  for  explaining  the  nature  of 
motiveless  crime.  That  this  exists  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  it  provides  the  most  baffling  of  problems  for  a  detective 
officer  to  unravel.  Given  a  motive,  there  is  hope  that  a 
crime  will  be  solved  :  without  a  motive,  the  detective  may 
work  in  vain,  and  would  be  as  usefully  employed  in  ploughing 
the  seashore. 

Magistrates  recognize  its  existence.  Lord  Walsingham 
has  said  :  "  No  one  who  has  held  the  office  of  a  metropolitan 
magistrate  for  a  number  of  years  can  fail  to  be  aware  that 
human  nature  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing,  and  that 
persons  of  unblemished  character  and  reputation  will,  on 
some  strange  and  momentary  impulse,  do  things  which  in 
their  sane  moments  they  would  utterly  repudiate." 

The  solution  is  furnished  by  the  psycho-analytical  schools 
of  Professors   Freud    and    Jung.     Briefly,    an  aversion 
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originally  induced  by  some  long-forgotten  incident  lurks, 
perhaps  for  years,  in  the  subconscious  recesses  of  the  mind. 
It  never  again  invades  the  conscious  mind,  and  an  impulse  to 
do  something  may  be  begotten  through  its  unperceived 
influence. 

To  conclude  with  an  illustrative  case,  again  taken  from 
fact.  A  man  of  unblemished  repute  was  recently  walking 
along  a  road  near  Marseilles,  when  he  saw  an  aged  woman, 
clad  in  the  garb  of  a  nurse,  approaching  towards  him.  When 
they  met  he  belaboured  her  with  his  stout  walking-stick  and 
savagely  battered  her  head  until  he  was  forcibly  dragged 
away  by  the  intervention  of  three  powerful  men.  During 
the  psycho-analytical  examination  which  followed,  the 
investigating  mental  specialist  unearthed  the  facts  that  in 
his  childhood  he  had  had  a  nurse,  a  woman  who  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  object  of  his  brutality,  and  that 
she  had  one  day  held  his  finger  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  in 
order  to  cure  him  of  the  babyish  tendency  to  play  with 
fire.  Though  the  features  of  his  nurse — ^who,  in  fact,  had 
died  some  fifty  years  previously — and  the  incident  itself 
had  both  been  "  forgotten  "  (i.e.,  buried  in  his  sub-conscious 
mind),  the  resemblance  between  his  victim  and  his  own 
nurse,  had  stimulated  into  action  the  dormant  resentment, 
which  it  had  intensified  to  the  extent  of  provoking  his  savage 
revenge  ! 

PubHc  interest  in  the  relationship  between  insanity  and 
crime  is  increasing  almost  daily,  and  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  it  will  be  the  subject  of  fresh  legislation,  which 
is  already  woefully  belated,  and  in  some  respects  the  criminal 
is  treated  with  more  consideration  than  the  lunatic. 
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In  the  meantime,  a  large  section  of  the  public,  including 
the  present  writer,  would  give  a  great  deal  to  learn  the  views 
held  by,  say.  Lord  Birkenhead,  Sir  James  Crighton  Browne, 
the  late  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 
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